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Preface to the Third Edition 

The favourable welcome that was extended to the book by the 
teachers, students and the readers encouraged me to bring out its 
second edition. Due care has been taken in this edition for correcting 
the misprints, minor errors and making some alterations wherever 
necessitated, 

I am exceedingly happy and greatly obliged to mention that this 
book has successfully served the purpose for which it was written. It 
is a pleasure to acknowledge my indebtedness to students, colleagues 
and friends who have generously conveyed their views and useful 
suggestions for improving the standard of the work. 


Balasore 


Jagannath Patnaik 



Preface to the First Edition 

Having spent almost twelve springs in iriy teaching profession, 

I have clearly noticed the difficulties faced by the students in their 
study of British history. It is the history of a foreign country and so 
naturally difficult for the young students to have a thorough knowledge 
of the subject. The scholarly books, available on this subject, are 
many, but the facts therein have been presented with such literary 
artistry and in such an elaborate style that it often becomes difficult 
for our students to grasp, comprehend and assimilate the topics. I 
have, therefore, realised the necessity of writing a simple, easy and 
systematic text on this subject which would be really beneficial to our 
students. Hence I have made an humble effort in presenting the 
facts in simple, lucid and easy English, keeping in view the questions 
set in different Universities of India. Care has been taken to deal with 
the rise and development of English political institutions in great details 
to help the students in their study of Constitutional History of England. 
On the w'hole, the fdlc purpose of writing such a text is to enable the 
students in understanding the subject and take the examination with 
great confidence. IfthLs purpose is successfully served, I shall be 
amply rewarded for this task of mine, a task which has been really 
very much pleasant in its performance. 

In the accomplishment of my task, I owe many obligations, 
which it is a pleasure to acknowledge. I arr extremely grateful to my 
friends. Prof. Purushottam Kar and Prof. B.K. Sethi who have been 
kind enough in giving me substantial help to write the Tudor Period 
and the Hanoverian England respectively. I am extremely thankful 
to my colleague Miss. S. Bardhan, who w'cnt through my manuscripts 
and gave choicest suggestions in right places. To Prof. R P. Das I 
ow’c a debt for the title of the book and some suggestions of great value. 
I am indebtctl to Profs. Mabajiteswar Das, Somnath Mishra, G.P. 
Tripathy, M. Ali and S N. Mohanty who have favoured me with 
large number of (oircctions in the manuscript. To my dearest friend. 
Prof Prob'odh Kumar Misra, my thanks are due for his valuable 
sugge.stions. Lastlv. I would like to express my sincerest feeling of 
obligation to in> wife but for whose co-operation this book would not 
have seen the light of the day. 

Sri Gundicha, 

1955 


Jagannath Patnaik 
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Henry VII (1485—1509 A.D,) 


The year 1485 A.D. marked the close of an era and the begin¬ 
ning of another in the history of England. The era that closed was 
one of anarchy and confusion and the one that began was that of 
peace and plenty. There dawned a period in which tranquillity 
reigned supreme and lawlessness became a thing of the past. The 
period of blood shed and brutality, disorder and coiifusion came to a 
close and out of the holocaust of a nation in turmoil was born a New 
England. The weak monarchy disappeared, yielding place to an 
enlightened despotism, popularly known as the ‘New Monarchy’. The 
Middle Age came to an end and the Modern Age dawned. And all 
these momentous changes took place after one battle, with the advent 
of one dynasty and the accession of one king. The battle was the 
battle of Bosworth, the dynasty was the Tudor dynasty and the king 
was Henry VII. 

Civil War between Two Royal Dynasties —The Lancastrians 
and the Yorks 

Before the beginning of the Tudor rule, two prominent families, 
the Lancastrians and the Yorks, ruled England successively. Edward 
IV, the first ruler of the House of York, ascended the English throne 
in 1461. He died in 1483, leaving behind him two young sons, the 
elder of whom was proclaimed king in the name of Edward V. But 
their uncle Richard III of Gloucester could ill afford to lose the 
glittering throne of England. He got two princes along with their 
relatives murdered and occupied the throne for himself. But the 
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abortive. Chased by Henry, he fled to France with whom England 
was already at war. So Henry arrived in France with a large army. 
Finding himself in a helpless position the French monarch signed a 
peace treaty with him in 1492 which was known as Peace of Etaples. 
According to the Treaty the French monarch promised not to give 
any more support to the English rebels and would further pay a huge 
war indemnity to Henry. Perkin Warbeck was expelled from France 
but he was soon welcomed by Margaret of Burgundy. With her 
active support he invaded England again in 1495. This time too he 
cut a sorry figure. So he retired to Ireland, where he was strongly 
opposed by the natives. Then some of his supporters smuggled him 
safely to Scotland where he received from her the hand of a Scottish 
lady of doubtful birth. Failing to swim against the currents he was 
finally captured and thrown into the Tower. In the prison too 
hoping against hopes, he made a desperate attempt to escape from the 
Tower. But his attempt paved for his execution and with the execu¬ 
tion of Warbcck, Henry faced no more plotters or the rivals. 

Thus, in the first part of his reign Henry dealt firmly with all 
who might or did contest his right to the throne. Thereby he made 
his throne safe and secure. 

HIS DOMESTIC POLICY 

Establishmeiit of a Strong Government 

Henry realised that after weary decades of anarchy and con¬ 
fusion, England needed first a strong Government which would bring 
peace and order. And to establish a strong Government the feudal 
lords and the church, which limited the power of the crown, were to 
be suppressed. Leaving church to be dealt with by his son, he turned 
his attention first to suppress the feudal lords. 

(1) Suppression of the Feudal Lords 

During the Middle Ages, the feudal lords, rolling in plenty, 
became unruly and recalcitrant. Very often they challenged the 
authority of the crown and reduced the royal authority to impotence. 
They also became a menace to the peace and tranquillity of the state. 
Henry VII, being a man of brains and resolution, could hardly 
tolerate them growing mighty and unruly. The Wars of Roses eradi¬ 
cated many of them and the rest remained to be destroyed by Henry 
VII, He took many effective steps to cripple them. 
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The strength of the feudal lords lay in the retainers who were 
hired by them to act as their professional soldiers. Those retainers 
wore the badges of the lords and enjoyed their protection. They were 
mostly found among the discharged soldiers, who had grown fierce 
and turbulent. Further the age-old practices of ‘Livery and Main¬ 
tenance’ made the lords very powerful. Livery was the practice by 
which the retainers, wearing livery or badge of their respective lords 
fought for them. Maintenance was the practice by which the lords 
gave support and protection to their supporters in lieu of their service. 
Very often this protection was extended to the livery-wearers in law 
courts. A lord with his bands of liveried retainers used to frighten or 
put pressure on the law courts when a case of his supporter was tried 
by the jury. Thus the people got no justice because it was intimi¬ 
dated. Hence in 1497, Henry passed a statute against Livery and 
Maintenance forbidding the lords to keep their liveried retainers and 
prohibiting them to follow the practice of maintenance by which the 
lords used to influence the jury. 

Further, it was enacted that the lords violating or showing dis¬ 
respect to the Statute of Livery and Maintenance would be heavily 
fined. But Henry found it difficult to enforce the law by means of 
ordinary courts. So he instituted a special court to try such cases 
Its sessions were held in a star-shaped chamber, for which it came to 
be known as the Court of Star Chamber. All the powers of this court 
for all practical purposes lay with the king, who was the fountain of 
justice. The Chancellor of Exchequer, the Privy Seal and such other 
top-ranking persons served as the judges of this court. They were 
vested with special powers to try the cases of lords or the barons for 
having violated the Statute of Livery and Maintenance. This court 
stood for the weak and poor against the powerful and rich lords. 
Further it served a useful purpose in reducing the military strength of 
the lords. 

Thus the lords were completely emasculated and thoroughly 
crippled. Consequent upon the fall of lords, the power of the crown 
increased considerably. 

(2) Administrative Measures 

After suppressing the feudal lords, Henry turned to day-to-day 
administration of England. The feudal lords, who held the adminis- 
trative posts, were ousted and in their place Henry appointed person 
fit>m educated middle class who were eager to participate in the 
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Governmental affairs and help the new king with whole-hearted 
support. They worked unpaid. He selected the members of the 
Privy Council from this class. Through them the royal edicts were 
translated into practice, the law and order were maintained, the 
wrongdoers and trouble*mongers were punished. Further he created 
‘Justices of Peace’ who became the most important men in the Privy 
Council. They were there to deal with the law-breakers and supervise 
the whole business of local Government within their areas. 

Henry summoned Parliament frequently. Between 1485 and 
1497, ten sessions of Parliament were convened with an average 
duration of six weeks. And all these parliaments helped him in 
buttressing his regime. 

Thus, Henry preserved the old medieaval institutions like Privy 
Council, Parliament, common law^ Justices of Peace and Jurymen 
and instilled into them a new life. Under him those institutions 
instead of acting as checks on the Government, worked as instruments 
of royal power. 

(3) Financial Measures 

Endowed with the greatest quality of far-sightedness Henry VII 
knew that in finance lay the strength and security of his power. But 
to his great misfortune, he found his treasury bankrupt at the time of 
his accession. Hence he wanted to resort to certain methods for 
extracting money. To achieve this -end, he appointed Arch Bishop 
Morton as his financial counseller ; Empson and Dudley as financial 
agents. The ingenious brain of Morton devised a method of extrac¬ 
ting money from the people both rich and poor and this came to be 
known as Morton’s Fork. Persons of affluence were told that as they 
were obviously wealthy, they could afford to assist the king, while 
those who were poor were to help him, because they must be saving a 
good deal of money. Both the sides of Morton’s Fork covered so wide 
a field that they reaped rich harvests. Besides that his financial 
agents Empson and Dudley employed several other methods to collect 
money. They revived the practice of raising ‘benevolences’ which 
were supposed to be free gifts by wealthy subjects to a needy king 
as a token of their good will or benevolence towards him. In theory, 
these were free-gifts, but in practice those were the forced-loans. 
Further, the convicts and guilty persons were forced to buy indulgences 
which were previously issued by the Pope, granting remission of the 
punishment due for the sins they committed. They also collected 
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customs duties known as “Tonnage and Poundage” yielding Henry 
enormous income which grew more and more with commercial 
expansion. Trade and commerce also fetched a lot of money for him 
and it made him stand in good stead. 

Thus, he filled the royal coffers by taking all these financial 
measures. The depleted treasury at the time of Henry VII’s accession 
became full to its brim when he died. He left an amount of four 
and half million pounds to his son. 

(4) Commercial Policy 

After ensuring peace, Henry wanted prosperity and with this 
end in view, he made substantial additions to the code of commerce. 
Till the time of Henry VII, England carried on her trade in the ships 
owned by other countries. Consequently enormous English wealth 
flowed out of England. So Henry passed a Navigation Act which 
said that in future the French wine to England and the English wool 
to Europe were to be carried in English ships, manned by English¬ 
men. Further, to implement the Act he gave substantial subsidies to 
encourage ship-building industry. It was he who founded the mer¬ 
chant navy of England. This navy, growing stronger under his son, 
could defeat the Spanish Armada during the time of his grand¬ 
daughter, Elizabeth. 

(5) Geographical Discoveries 

Further, Henry patronised the English adventurers to undertake 
long voyages to distant lands. Two Bristol merchants, John Cabbot 
and his son Sebastian Cabbot, captained by two merchants of Venice 
sailed to discover new lands for England. Their attempts resulted 
in the discovery of Labrador and New Foundland which led to the 
beginning of English settlements in North America. Prof. Ramsay 
Muir, therefore, remarks, “This is an illustration of Henry’s keen and 
intelligent interest in the development of English trade and shipping”. 

Thus, the domestic policy of Henry VII helped him in lay*- 
ing the firm foundation of a strong monarchy which attained its 
culmination under his son, Henry VIII, and grand-daughter. 
Elizabeth. Summing up the results of his domestic policy Prof. 
Ramsay Muir has again remarked, “He (Henry VII) laid very 
solidly die foundations of Tudor power, and restored to the country 
the priceless boons of peace, order and firm government”. 
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HIS FOREIGN POLGY 

Henry VII who started with next to nothing could build up a 
great empire by following a foreign policy which was primarily 
peaceful. 

Once the English in their heydays had conquered a large part 
of France. But at the end of the Hundred Years’ War (1453), not an 
acre of the French soil remained in their hands. Further, at the time 
of Henry’s accession to the throne, European powers never honoured 
England as a great power. So Henry cherished a dream of re-estab¬ 
lishing England as a first-rank European power. But he was fully 
aware of his position that was insecure. He was a captain in a sink¬ 
ing ship. So in order to give a concrete shape to his vision he wanted 
to maintain friendly relations with foreign powers. Matrimonial 
and commercial alliances formed the essential features of his foreign 
policy. But in politics the policy of sprinkling rose water does not 
succeed always, one has to use bullet when necessary. With France he 
used the latter and with Spain, Scotland, Netherlands, the former. 

War with France 

With France Henry remained at war, though for a short time. 
I'he reason was the annexation of one Duchy, Brittainy by name. 
Charles VIIT, the monarch of France, wanted to marry Anne, the 
heiress to Brittainy, and annex the same with his empire. Henry never 
wanted this to happen as Brittainy served as the gateway of England 
to Europe. But Charles in 1491 annexed the Duchy. Henry became 
furious. Moreover the help rendered by the French king to the arch¬ 
rebel Perkin VVarbcck, had already made him indignant. So Henry 
sent an expedition to Brittainy in 1492. This war, the only war in 
his reign, was of short duration. It was brought to a close by the 
Treaty of Etaples in 1492. The victory of Henry VII over France 
raised the prestige of England in European affairs. 

But the Treaty of Etaples brought no permanent peace bet¬ 
ween the two. Ambitious to the core, Charles VIII cast his wistful 
eyes on the Papal States, mainly Italy. He conquered a few and 
then made rapid advances towards Rome. So the Pope, the religious 
head of Rome, was frightened. He gave a call to all European 
powers to form a league against France. Hence the League of 
Venice came into being. Then they made England their ally and 
set her against France. Thus England’s enmity with France re¬ 
mained as before during the reign of Heniy VII. 
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Relation with Spain 

The, Dynastic Marriage 

Henry wanted very much to form a Spanish alliance against 
France. This was the time when the usual method of concluding an 
alliance between two countries was to arrange a dynastic marriage 
between the king or a prince of one and the queen or princess of the 
other. Henry believed that this dynastic marriage would yield rich 
dividends. Therefore the matrimonial alliances with the foreign 
powers formed an important feature of his foreign policy. Henry 
VII first agreed to enter into a matrimonial alliance with Spain and 
that was not for nothing. First, Ferdinand, the emperor of Spain, 
offered his daughter, Catherine, to be the bride of Henry VII’s eldest 
son, Arthur. Secondly, the emperor promised to pay a fat dowry 
which Henry wanted very much Thirdly, Spain was a powerful 
state and family relations with her would certainly enhance the pres¬ 
tige of England. For all these considerations, Heniy' readily accepted 
the offer and cemented the alliance with Spain. The marriage of 
Catherine with Arther took place in November, 1501. Unfortu¬ 
nately, Arthur died in April, 1502 and Henry’s plans seemed to be 
crumbling to dust. If Catherine would return to her father, the 
dowry would go with her too. Then an idea struck him. He made 
his second son Henry the Prince of Wales and proposed to give him 
in marriage with Catherine. But such a marriage would go against 
the tenets of the Church, which forbade a man to marry his brother’s 
widow. But he succeeded in obtaining a special dispensation from 
Pope Julius II and the widow was affianced to Henry, his second son. 
This happened as Henry had not yet attained the marriageable age 
and Catherine was few years older than he. The actual marriage 
took place about two months after Henry became king as Henry 
VIII. 

Relation with Scotland and Ireland 

For nearly two centuries England and Scotland had been un¬ 
friendly and Henry VII wanted to bring about a healthy relation¬ 
ship between the two. Moreover Scotland was an ally of France 
and Henry feared a Scottish invasion of England at any time. I’o 
ward off this invasion he thought of going for a matrimonial alliance 
with Scotland. In 1503 he succeeded. The marriage of his eldest 
daughter Margaret Tudor was celebrated with James IV of Scotland. 
This marriage was of far-ranging importance in the history of 
England. Just a hundred years later, it helped in the union of Scot- 
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land with England and it detached Scotland from France by causing 
a severe injury to Franco-Scottish alliance. 

Ireland was strongly Yorkist. She had been a place for hatching 
the plots of the pretenders like Lambert Simnel and Perkin Warbcck. 
So Henry was determined to bring Ireland under his control. Here 
he followed a different cou/se. He sent Edward Poynings, one of hi* 
Privy Councillors, as Lord Deputy to Ireland. He succeeded there in 
restoring law and order. He got tw-o laws pa«:sed, called Poyning’s 
Law, which declared the Irish Parliament subordinate to the 
English Parliament and therefore laws passed by the Irish Parliament 
must get the sanction of the English king. 

Relation with Netherlands 

7'he relationship of England with the Netherlands was generally 
of a commercial nature rather than a political one. Large quantities 
of English wool were .sent there every year, to be manufactured into 
fine cloth and much of the prosperity of both countries depended on 
the continuance of this trade. When Warbeck was greeted by the 
ruling Douchess of Netherlands. Henry stopped the export of wool 
there. This j)olicy of Henry VII of course caused much distress to 
England. When Warbeck was expelled, Henry reopened the com¬ 
mercial relationship with Netherlands. In 1496 he concluded a 
commercial treatv with the ruler of the Netherlands. This was known 
as Magnus Intercursus (Great Intercourse) which reopened the land 
to English trade. England .secured a free market for her wool in the 
Netherlands. l*en years later, he secured further concessions for the 
English traders by signing Malus Intercursus. Those treaties gave a 
great impetus to the cloth industry of England. 

Thus, Henry VIl’s foreign policy secured for England a com¬ 
mendable posiition among the European kingdoms. England which 
was called a nation by courtesy at the time of Henry’s accession could 
occupy a honoured place in the pageant of European history. Fur¬ 
ther. his foreign policy contributed no less for the furtherance of 
English trade. 

AN ESTIMATE 

After leading an eventful life, Henry VII died in 1509 at the 
age of fifty-two. Thus died a king who gave peace and order to a 
nation which was drowned in the veritable sea of anarchy and law¬ 
lessness Dr about half a century. He saved a nation which was 
plunged into a bloody civil war, made a fading crown rich and 
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powerful, saved a kingdom from its dissolution, enriched a treasury 
that was depleted, brought about a flourishing trade which was at its 
lowest ebb and raised the position of England among the European 
powers to a considerable height. “He had done for England”, re¬ 
marked Keith Feiling, “in his quiet way than any sovereign since 
the first Edward”. His reign has been called a 'period of remedy' and 
a ‘period of seed time'. It was a period of remedy as he cured the evils 
and disorders which made England a vast stage of bloody civil wars 
during the Wars of Roses. And that he could achihve by suppressing 
the Yorkists, establishing a strong government and ifeducing the feudal 
lords to impotence. His reign was a period of seed time as he sowed 
many new seeds which bore fruits of far-reaching importance in 
future. The establishment of a strong Tudor government, the 
commercial treaties, participation in the ‘ca voyages, the policy of 
dynastic marriages and the wave of Renaissance yielded good results 
for him in the long run and all these have been discussed in the 
domestic and foreign policies of Henry VII. Renaissance was nothing 
but the change in the outlook of Europe. It took place during four¬ 
teenth to sixteenth century. A wave of Renaissance passed over Eng¬ 
land in the reign of Henry VII, bringing considerable changes in the 
outlook of the English people. William Selling was the first English 
man to bring Greek manuscripts to England and one of his pupils 
Thomas Linacre contributed much to all branches of learning. I.ady 
Margaret of Beaufort, the mother of Henry VII, was herself no less a 
patroness of the new learning. 

Thus, there is a history and a hustle about the regin of 
Henry VII and it can be said that his reign marked an epoch in the 
history of England. 




Henry VIII (1509-1547 A.D.) 


His Accession and Character 

The second chapter in the Tudor rule opened in 1509 A.D. 
vviih the accession of Henry VIII, the worthy son of an illustrious 
father. Born of a Yorkist mother and a Lancastrian father, in him 
were found many apparently good qualities. He was only eighteen 
years old, but he was found to be a man in body and mind. Hand- 
.some and active, well-educated and good natured, he was a paragon 
of princes. The Venetians found him as the “best dressed sovereign 
in the world —as handsome as nature could form him.” Fujther, 
he was a hunter of distinction, a horseman of eminence, a sports¬ 
man of great skill and a musician of celebrity. He was at home with 
three foreign langugcs—French, Latin and Spanish In him, too, 
were found a proud and high spirit, immense self-confidence, and the 
ability to choose the right positions. Those who observed him in 
youth could hardly know that he would be so ruthless, so unbending 
as a king. In short, he was endowed with the qualities, intellectual 
and physical, to earn respect of scholars and singers, equally with 
that of sportsmen and soldiers. When such a man was crowned, 
his accession was hailed with joyful hopes, heralding a new age in 
England. 

Succeeding to the peace, wealth and power that his father had 
so painfully preserved, Henry VIII inaugurated his reign by adopting 
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a cruel but popular measure. On the very opening day of his reign, 
his father’s most hated ministers, Empson and Dudley, were arrested, 
tried for treason and then executed. 

His Marriage 

Six weeks after accession, Henry VIII fulfilled his father’s wish 
by marrying Catherine, the widow of his elder brother, Arthur. 
Catherine had earlier been affianced to him. At the time of Henry 
VI H’s marriage, he was hardly nineteen and Catherine was about 
twenty three years old. But her face blossomed with all freshness 
of a morning flower. Loyal and warm-hearted, Catherine proved to 
be an excellent wife to Henry and he remained deeply attached to her 
for some years after the marriage. Accident will occur, no matter 
how careful one may be, and such an accident occurred in Henry’s 
life. At one time he became cool towards Catherine and ultimately 
she was divorced. That is a heart-throbbing story, described in this 
chapter. 

His Reign 

The eventful reign of Henry V’lII is divided into two distinct 
periods. The beginning one (1509—1529), covering twenty years of his 
reign, was mainly concerned with the foreign affairs and the remaining 
one (1529—1547) was concerned with the religious question. The fac¬ 
tor that connected the two w'as a personal one—the king’s divorce. 
Strangely enough those two periods presented a sharp contrast, al¬ 
though both were momentous in English history. The first one was 
more apparent than real as high sounding alliances, expeditions, 
intrigues, lofty schemes bore no roses for England but the other p>eriod 
saw the real flowering. All that has been discussed in the pages to 
follow. 

HIS FOREIGN POLICY 

Inheriting a stable throne and a united kingdom, which his father 
left for him, Heniy VIII was determined to play a distinguished role 
in the exciting drama of European politics. Like his father, he 
cherished the dream of enhancing the position of England by securing 
for her a commendable place on the diplomatic stage of Europe. He 
fulfilled his desire through the doctrine of Balance of Power. 

Tht Doctrine of Balance of Power 

Painfully Henry found only two dominating countries of Europe, 
France and Spain, before whom England sunk low both in wealth 
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and position. To make England equal or even higher to them, 
Henry VIII follovyed a policy that would preserve balance between 
the two. This was his famous doctrine of Balance of Power. The 
keynote of this doctrine was to prevent any one of them from be¬ 
coming overwhelmingly powerful. And that he wished to accomplish 
by supporting at one time France, at another time Spain and if neces¬ 
sary, by playing off one against the other. Henry in playing this game 
got an astute player to support him. He was Cardinal Wolsey—his 
Chief Minister during ihe first phase of his reign. At his instruction 
he played this garpe first with France and then with Spain. 

Bis Relation with France x-nd Spain 

In dealing \\ith France, Henry VIII followed the policy of 
which his father .vas the architect. Like him, Henry VIII was eager 
to curb the growing power o<' France. Of course, to his advantage 
the long-drawn coiiflict between France and Spain for the possession 
of the rich territories of Ital> worked miracles. During that time 
Italy was under the hrcnch {)05.sc.sslon and the presence of a French, 
army in Italy alarmed both Julius II, the Pope of Rome and 
Ferdinand, the emperor of Spain. In order to expel the French from 
Italy Pope and the Spanish emperor formed a Holy League in 1511. 
The Emj)eror Maximilian of the Netherlands joined it afterwards. 
The members of the League feared that France might be more than 
a match for them. So Ferdinand persuaded his son-in-law Henry 
VIII to join the League. He was hitherto waiting for such a 
chance to play his masterly game. So losing no moment he readily 
joined. VVithout waiting for anybody Henry alone led an expedition 
against France. Of course he hoped to get at least the assistance of 
his father-in-law, if not of other meml)crs of the League. But his 
hope turned into « disaster. Consequently his first expedition against 
France proved to be a dismal failure. But Henry was not the man 
to leave the matter there. .Next year he led his second expedition 
and this time he himself took the field. Fortune could betray him no 
more. At the battle of Spurs (1513) he defeated Louis XII, the Em¬ 
peror of trance. Much of the credit in achieving successor the 
campaign was due to Thomas Wolsey. 

Meanwhile the events moved fast and the European situation 
began to change rapidly. Henry somehow came to know that his 
so-called friends were unfaithful and unscrupulous and they were 
secretly negotiating for peace with Louis XII. Henry was then put in 
the midst of a turbulent ocean, not knowing how to sail against the cur- 
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rents. It was at this perilous hour, stood at the steering wheel, the 
able pilot, Thomas Wolsey who gave a total turn to the situation. 
Rightly he advised his master to give up his selfish friends and ce¬ 
ment an alliance with France. Henry gladly acce{)ted it and with¬ 
drew England from the Holy League. Meanwhile the queen of the 
French emperor died arid he was then on the look-out of a new bride. 
Master diplomat VVolscy here again j)layed a masterly game in bring¬ 
ing about the marriage of Louis XII, aged fifty-two with Henry's 
younger sister, Mary, aged eighteen. It may appear somewhat 
unusual, but nothing is impossible in the game of politics. 

The thin victory that was so skilfully achieved by Wolsey was ship¬ 
wrecked next year, when Louis XII died and his widow Mary married 
the Duke of Suffolk with tvhom she was in love. The young and 
ambitious Francis I succeeded to the French throne. He was keen 
on restoring the supremacy of France in Italy. With this in \iew he 
launched a war and reconquered the Duchy of Milan in Italy. 
European powders were again alarmed at the success of France. 
For a time being the balance in Europe wavered to and fro. About 
this time Ferdinand of Spain passed away from the scene and his 
grandson, a grave and shy boy of sixteen, Charles V became his 
successor. In 1518 the Emperor ATaxiniilian followed Ferdinand to 
the grave. Then appeared a fresh j)roblem in European politics. 
This was regarding the choice of the successor of Maximilian. Each 
of the emperors —Henry VIII, Francis I and Charles V—offered him¬ 
self as a candidate for the vacant throne. Here again, ^Volsey, 
playing successfully, scored a diplomatic victory. His policy of bu\ing 
things cheap and selling them dear achieved success. He wanted 
England to hold the balance between France and S]»aiu and make 
rich profit by playing off one against the other. He advised Henry 
to withdraw his candidature and on his advice he withdrew. There 
remained Francis and Charles and out of them Charles was elected 
as the successor of Maximilian. This new' assignment made him by 
far the greatest monarch in Europe. The Franco Spanish rivalry was 
renewed and behind this Wolsey was the brain. 

As foreseen by Wolsey, both France and Spain tried to win him 
and his master for getting their support. The French emperor, 
Francis I, took the chance first by arranging an interview with Henry 
in a place which for its gorgeous display of pomp and ceremony was 
knowm as the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Henry made no treaty with 
him. The professions of friendship W'crc merely exchanged. The meeting 
was a mere shov\t-.^n cye-.wa#h„.b««U5e between 
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Henry and the Spanish emperor Charles V had already taken 
place before his meeting with Francis. After convincing Henry 
VIII, the emperor Charles V came to England to win Wolscy. 
He knew that Wolscy was then dreaming of becoming the Pope. So 
he promised him that at the next Papal election he would use his in¬ 
fluence in his favour. This was too great a temptation for Wolsey. 
Moreover, between the two rivals-France and Spain,—Henry chose 
Spain for two reasons. First, his wife Catherine was the aunt of the 
emperor of Spain and secondly Charles was the ruler of the Nether¬ 
lands which was a strong commercial ally of England. So in 1521 
was signed a treaty between England and Spain. For strengthening 
the tie, the treaty suggested a marriage between Charles and Henry ’s 
daughter, Mary. An invasion of France was agreed upon. 

On the strength of the treaty Spain declared a war against 
France, England was found on the side of the Emperor of Spain. 
Fighting took place in several places. In 1525 Charles defeated 
Francis at Pavia and took him as a prisoner. After this victory it 
seemed that entire Europe lay at the feet of Charles V. He appeared 
to be a monarch of ail that he surveyed. Wolscy and his master 
found their plan heading towards destruction. So they suddenly 
carried out a reversal policy and made an alliance with France. This 
policy of Henry made Charles indignant. So he threw off princess 
Mary and married a Portuguese girl, putting the Anglo-Spanish 
alliance to cold-storage. Meanwhile, Francis I after his release from 
the prison wanted to renew his alliance with England. Henry 
and Wolsey gladly accepted it as they did not wish to see Charles 
growing powerful and preponderant. It might again upset the balance 
of power in Europe. Moreover Wolsey was disappointed. Twice the 
Papal throne had been vacant and on both occasions Charles con¬ 
veniently forgot his promise. So Anglo-Spanish alliance was aban¬ 
doned and in its place, was signed a peace treaty with France. 

At this moment the French Emperor incited the Pope Clement 
VII to form a league against Spain. When Charles came to know 
about it, he chastised Rome and arrested Pope. Meanwhile, the 
French emperor managed to sign an agreement with Pope and Char¬ 
les. By the Treaties of Cambrai (1529) the Pope was restored to his 
former position. It was at this disastrous moment that England with¬ 
drew from the European politics as Henry VIII wanted to get rid of 
queen Catherine by arranging a divorce. 
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Relation with Scotland 

The relation of Henr>’VI11 with Scotland was far from being 
cordial although the Scottish king James IV had married the elder 
sister of Henry VIII. Butin politics self-interest is of primary im¬ 
portance and the kinship is secondary. In 1513 taking the advan¬ 
tage of Henry’s absence at home, the Scots invaded England as an 
ally of the French. Henry hurriedly came back home and met the 
Scottish army in the battle of Flodden. The Scots were defeated. The 
king along with his nobles was cut down like the flower of the 
forest. 

The next king of Scotland James V followed the same 
principle of maintaining friendly alliance with France. He too 
invaded England but was defeated at Sol ways Moss in 1542. Soon 
he died leaving his infant daughter Mary as the heir to the Scottish 
throne. Henry cherished a desire to unite the two countries through 
a matrimonial alliance. He proposed the marriage of his son Edward 
with Mary. But due to greater influence of the French in Scotland, 
his plan could not be materialised. 

After dealing with all the powers, only Ireland remained 
to be tackled. 

Relation with Ireland 

Henry VIII saw that Ireland was then a hot-bed of the Anglo- 
Norman lords, who constituted there the most powerful class. They" 
rose in revolt against Henry in 1535. But it was no big a task for 
Henry VIII. He suppressed them easily and curbed their power. 
Then he assumed the title of the king of Ireland, a title which was 
not assumed by any sovereign till then. 

Thus, the foreign policy of Henry VIII was almost a success. 
It raised high the prestige of England in securing for her a majestic 
status in the European affairs. But Prof. Ramsay Muir is of the 
opinion, “His foreign policy was more showy than advantageous .and 
Henry VIII was never able to play a dominating power in European 
affairs.” But the doctrine of Balance of power which emerged in 
Europe from his time enabled him to steer the English ship against 
tumultuous v^aves and formidable rocks. The chief architect of this 
doctrine was Thomas Wolsey. 

WOLSEY 

His Career 

Wolsey is one among those illustrious men in history whp 
blossomed out of dust and rose into glory and the highest pinnacle 
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of celebrity by dint of their merit, ability and resourcefulness. 
Born at Ipswich in 1471 in a well-to-do but not in an aristocratic 
family he could play an eventful role in English history. His father 
was a mere grazier. He received education at the Grammar School 
of his native Ipswich and then at Magdalen College, Oxford. He 
took his degree when he was hardly a boy of fifteen. Soon he attrac¬ 
ted the notice of Henry VIII who absorbed him in royal service. 
His energy and efficiency led him from promotion to promotion. 
He was one of the leaders of the group of councillors that advised 
and assisted the king in his work. But soon he cast them all into 
the shade and raised himself to supreme power. In 1514 he was 
rewarded with the bishopric of Lincoln and then the archbishopric 
of York. In 1515 he held the appointment of Chancellor and then 
that of the Cardinal. For next fifteen years he remained as Chief 
Minister of Henry VIII, and this highest rank he held unchallenged 
during his rule. Ambitious to the core, he could hardly remain 
satisfied even with the highest rank. He wished to become Pope 
himself. He exercised so much influence on his royal master that 
it was then said, “Cardinal ruled and Henry watched”. The Vene¬ 
tian Ambassador referring to Wolsey’s position in England wrote ; “He 
is in great repute, seven times more so than if he were a Pope. He 
is the person who rules both the king and the entire kingdom”. 

Thus, by 1518 Wolsey stood, after Henry, as the most powerful 
man in the kingdom, the Hoad of the king’s Government, head of 
the Church of England and the personal representative of the P>ij>e 
of Rome. It was a position which no man could have attained 
unless he was endowed with consummate abilities and skill. 

His Achievements 

His Domtbtic Policy 

The achie\emcnts of Wolscy lay at home and abroad. At home 
Wolsey’s administration was one of much promise but little perform- 
ancc. He first wanted the king to exercise the royal power, indepen¬ 
dent of the Parliament, as he had no trust in it. So he summoned 
FSrliament only when it was absolutely necessary. To feed the king’s 
treasury with adequate funds, he collected forced loans, which he 
called amicable loan. He further levied arbitrary taxes. 

If Wolscy was high-handed in certain matters, be contributed 
no less to the restoration of law and order in England He used to 
preside over the councillors who met as Judges in the Court of Star 
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Chamber. Under him, it became a famous Court which showed 
no mercy to wrongdoers, however rich and powerful they might be. 
This made him popular among the poor but there were many wealthy 
persons and proud nobles who hated him and counted his fall. 
Wolsey further realised the fact that bad condition of the Church 
was due to low standard of life and education required of a clergy. 
So he encouraged their education. He founded a Grammar School 
in his native town and at Oxford he built an imposing college to be 
known as Cardinal College. But on the whole he was not a genuine 
reformer. 

His Foreign Policy 

The outstanding achievements of Wolsey lay in his foreign 
policy but for which he would have sunk into insignificance like many 
ministers in English history. 

Wolsey was determined to strike a name in Europe and he 
wished that the voice of England would mean the voice of Europe. 
To translate his determination into practice he wanted to preserve 
a balance of power among the significant powers of Europe. Hence 
came from his ingenious brain the doctrine of the Balance of Power 
which he applied as key to his policy in foreign affairs. This balance 
he tried to maintain between the two great powers—France and 
Spain. He realised the fact that if either of those two would over¬ 
come the other, it would be lord paramount of Europe and little 
England’s position would sink into insignificance. He largely suc¬ 
ceeded in keeping this balance with a minimum expense to English 
blood and treasure. He further argued that in the game of politics 
neutrality was impossible and therefore he concluded alliances some¬ 
time with one and sometime with another according to his advantages. 
The masterly application of this policy has been discussed in good 
length under the foreign policy of Henry VIII. The double victory 
of England in 1513 over France at the battle of Spurs and over the 
Scots at Flodden, withdrawing England from Holy League, consum¬ 
mating the marriage of Louis XII with Mary, withdrawing Henry’s 
candidature for the throne of Netherlands, simultaneous accomplish¬ 
ment of negotiations with two opposing powers, France and Spain, 
amply illustrate the outstanding success which he achieved during his 
long rule. 

Thus, through his foreign policy Wolsey pleased the master, 
dazzled his countrymen and puzzled Europe. But all that he did 
lasted for a while. 
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His Fall 

The long rule of Wolsey came nearer to its close. He had 
faithfully served the king but gratitude was not one of Henry VIII s 
virtues. The king got tired of him. He wanted now to be a ruler 
in name as well as in fact. Like the king^ all his subjects became 
sick of Wolsey. He became unpopular among the poor for his 
arbitrary taxation and among the rich for his pride and arrogance. 
The nobles could never forgive Wolsey, the son ot a grazier, leading 
the life of a king. Speaking of his position, Erasmus said, “He was 
feared by all, he was loved by few, I may say by nobody”. To add 
to his misfortune, his failure to obtain the divorce from the Pope of 
Rome, sealed his doom. The king di.smissed him in 1.529. Not a 
solitary soul protested again.st his dismissal. Then he died in 1530, 
regretting his wasted years of royal service. “If I had served God 
as diligently as I have done the king, he would not have given me 
over in my grey hair’s”. 

Henry quickly made amends for the colossal blunders, which 
Wolsey committed in his closing years, by his religious policy. 

HENRY VIIrS RELIGIOUS POLICY 
The Reformation in Europe. 

I'he first half of the sixteenth century witnessed in Europe the 
beginning of a great religious movement, which was known as Refor¬ 
mation. This movement started as a protest against the abuses in the 
Roman Catholic Church. Since they protested, the followers of this 
movement were called the Protestants. The period preceding this 
movement was one of moral and spiritual decay in the life and con¬ 
duct of the Pope and the Clergy. The Popes lived like kings of the 
earth, neglecting their spiritual mission, the Clergy grew corrupt, 
worldly and ostentatious, the Roman Catholic Church became a 
centre of absolute corruption and lastly the monasteries became the 
places of debauchery and nefarious practices. The monastic system 
in the great part of Europe including England was full of explosives, 
only waiting for a spark and the spark came from one Martin Luther, 
a professor of Germany. 

The Reformation in England 

A spark from Germany being carried in the wave reached 
England and kindled new spirits in the minds of her scholars to start 
a similar movement against the monastic evils. The famous among 
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them were Thomas More, Colet and Erasmus. They tried to bring 
Reformation but could make little progress in the real task. It was 
Henry VIII who took up the cause and made a substantial progress 
of the Reformation in Englar.d by bringing a breach with the Pope 
of Rome. 

In the beginning, Henry VIII was unsympathetic for the 
Reformation as he had no quarrel with the Papacy. On the other 
hand when Luther denounced the Pope, Henry in the defence of 
the Pope wrote a book called ‘The Defence of the Seven Sacraments*. 
Even all his early letters had been headed, ‘In Jesus is my hope !* 
So Pope awarded him the crown of glory by giving him the title 
‘Fidei Defensor’ (Defender of the Faith). But there came a turn in 
the tide. The loyal supporter Henry VIII became a fierce opponent 
of Pope. Ultimately he caused England’s breach with Rome. The 
causes of such breach were more political than religious. 

Causes of Breach with Rome 

The main cause that led to Henry VIIPs quarrel with Pope 
was his desire to divorce his queen, Catherine. Behind this divorce 
there lay two political reasons besides the superstition and passion 
which contributed no less to the breach. 

First, Henry VIIPs queen Catherine was a Spanish princess and 
in the 16th century royal marriages acted as powerful force in cement¬ 
ing alliances between states. But at one time political necessity 
demanded Henry to make an alliance with France and for this he 
wanted to get rid of his Spanish wife. Secondly, Henry desired very 
much a son to succeed him. Within five years of his marriage, his 
wife gave birth to five children but to his misfortune none of them 
survived beyond two months. When in February, 1516 she gave 
birth to her only normal healthy child, it chanced to be a female—the 
princess Mary. The birth of the princess Mary was followed by 
further miscarriages. At last it became evident that no more the 
queen could give birth to a male child and Henry would die without 
a male issue. A female was no heir as no woman had ever sat on 
the English throne. It was also doubtful whether the nation would 
accept her. Rightly Henry realised that a king without an heir was 
just a kingdom without a king, and without a king the kingdom 
would go to ruins. So he had to move mountains to get a son. More¬ 
over a superstitious belief entered into his mind. He came to believe 
that God had been offended as he had married his brother’s widow. 
For all these reasons, Henry’s mind turned into consideration of a 
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fresh marriage. Meanwhile he fell in love with a young lady of the 
court named Anne Bolcyn—a dark-eyed and accomplished girl in 
whom he found the chance to get a male child. To win the hands 
of Anne, he had to get ride of Catherine first. 

What one Pope had done, only another Pope could undo. 
Henry’s marriage with his brother’s widow Catherine was performed 
only when the Pope had sanctioned a Papal dispensation to that effect. 
He therefore appealed now to the Pope Clement VII to declare his 
marriage with a widow illegal and allow him to divorce her. The 
Pope hesitated to do so as there were some positive difficulties. First, 
the Roman Catholic Church never allowed a divorce. Secondly, 
by doing so he would elicit no sympathy of ihe common people in 
London as they would not like a frivolous woman raised to be a queen 
at the expense of a lady who was of pious, virtuous and spotless 
character. Thirdly, Catherine was the aunt of the Spanish Emperor 
Charles V, and the Pope at this time was politically in the pocket of 
the Spanish Emperor. At the same time the Pope did not wish to offend 
a powerful king like Henr>- VIII. In order to sastisfy both the parties 
and postpone the decision for some time he asked Wolsey and Camp- 
eggio to form a commission and try the case in a court of England. 
Its verdict was expected to come in July but, at the end of that 
month, the sitting was adjourned for two months more. After two 
months the Pope then recalled the case to Rome. Henry’s anger 
knew no bounds. He felt that he had been duped and his own 
minister Wolsey had been unable to do anything for him. So Wolsey 
became the first victim of his anger. He was dismissed from his service 
in 1529 and in his place was appointed Sir Thomas More. He issued 
him a writ to convene a Parliament and it was summoned in 
November, 1529. 

Thus, the divorce project sprang from a mixture of policy and 
]>assion, the religious question had nothing to do with it. He decided 
to fight with the Pope not to convert England to a land of Protestants 
but to obtain a wife and perhaps a son be so badly wanted. 

Reformation Parliament 

A politician as he was, Henry VIII wanted to do everything in 
the name of the Parliament. For seven years (1529 to 1536) the 
Parliament knoMoi as Reformation PErliament sat and in eight sessions 
it passed a number of acts which completed the breach with Rome, 
utterly destroyed the monasteries and established the supremacy of the 
king over the Church of England. 
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First, the Parliament proceeded to attack the church, clergy and 
the bishops of England. It is said that if Pope lived like kings the 
clergy and bishops lived like princes. They were in the habit of 
extracting money from the people, in the form of burial and marriage 
fees. They collected burial fees when a dead body was carried through 
a Parish, marriage fees when a person got married. Further, a few 
clergy held more than one office and those were called the ‘Pluralities’. 
All those Henry prohibited by acts. The clergy who acknowledged 
Wolsey as Papal Legate were punished and the punishment given to 
them was nothing less than the confiscation of their wealth. All the 
Church properties were also confiscated. So the clergy cried “The 
Commons seek the goods, not the good of the Churches.” All those 
measures aimed at terrorising the clergy who would put indirect 
pressure on the Pope to grant the divorce. But the Pope still remained 
firm and turned a deaf ear to Henry's demands. 

Hence in 1532 another session of Parliament met to destroy the 
Papal power in England by circumscribing his benefits. Hitherto a 
custom was in vogue that the newly appointed bishops would pay the 
annates—their first year’s income to the Pope. To stop this custom 
the act of Annates was passed. The bishops were forbidden to pay 
their Annates to the Pope, but these payments were to be made to 
the king. Further, another payment known as Peter’s Pence was also 
forbidden to be paid to the Pope. Hereafter any bishop to be found 
making such payments would forfeit his land and goods to the king. 

At this stage even the Pope took no steps to pronounce Henry’s 
marriage with Catherine illegal. Meanwhile Anne Boleyn was with 
child. In order to declare the child a legal one, the marriage must be 
solemnised quickly without waiting for Pope’s consent. Then Thomas 
Cranmer was appointed the Archbishop of Canterbury and he was 
asked to collect judgement of different Universities. Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge Universities upheld Henry’s view. On that basis in June 1533 the 
marriage with Anne Beloyn was celebrated and she became the crown¬ 
ed queen of England. Three months later she gave birth to a child. 

It was a girl and she was called Elizabeth. Henry did not get a son 

he longed for. But thb did not prevent him from continuing his old 
policy. 

In 1533 an Act of Appeals was passed. All appeals in matters 
of will, marriage and divorce from the religious Courts of England 
to the Court of Rome were forbidden. Further, the bishops hereafter 
were to be elected from among the persons nominated by the km g' 
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So the Pope’s authority was set at naught. Hereafter all church 
ordinances were to be made by the king’s consent. Further, by a 
Royal Succession Act the marriage with Catherine was declared illegal 
and consequently her daughter Mary was deprived of her succession 
to the throne of England. 

But after doing all this, the Pope remained firm in his decision. 
Instead of lying low he prepared a Bull of Excommunication against 
Henry VIII. He proclaimed that the marriage with Catherine was 
valid and with that of Anne Bolcyn illegal. Henry was not the man 
to leave the matter at rest. He boldly issued a Royal Proclamation, 
ordering the abolition of all prayer books in which the name of the 
Pope was mentioned. For further safeguard the Pailiament passed 
the Act of Supremacy in 1534, declaring the king to be “Supreme 
Head on Earth of the Church of England”. The king declared, “this 
realm of England is an Empire, whose king was appointed by God 
and is not responsible to any foreign princes or potentates of the 
World.” Finally he passed a Treason Act which declared that any¬ 
body who called the king a tyrant, heretic or infidel would meet the 
consequences of death penalty. 

In the last session of Parliament, king’s attention was turned to 
the suppression of the small monasteries, the last possible strongholds 
of papal power in England. Of course most of those monasteries 
richly deserved suppression. Outliving the usefulness they had 
grown rich and decayed. The monasteries were then the centres of 
idleness and vices. Yet he could not begin the task unless some 
pretext could be found to justify his action. He asked Thomas Crom¬ 
well, known as ‘Hammer of the Monks’, to set up a Commission to 
gather if possible to fabricate enough of scandals. Their report was 
all scandalous. On the strength of their report as many as 376 
monasteries, whose income was less than 200, were dissolved. He did 
not destroy greater monasteries as it might give ri.se to violent oppesi- 
tion. With this last blow delivered, the Rcfoimation Parliament 
came to an end and the breach of England with Rome was complete. 

Thus, Henry waged a sort of cold war against Pope. 'I'he Re¬ 
formation that he championed was a political movement in a religious 
guise. He destroyed the Pojje but not Popery. He did not become 
a Protestant. Even he did not allow any Englishman to become a 
Protestant. This can be known from the statute of Six Articles which 
was enacted to stop the rising tide of Reformation. It enumerated six 
ppints of Catholic doctrine and practice which everyone was to follow 
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and severe penalties were prescribed against all who refused to abide 
by the six Articles. He executed many Protestants for refusing to 
follow the Statute. Thus, Henry had been brought up in Catholic 
faith, fully believed it and held it till his death. “He died,” says G.W. 
Southgate, “as he had lived a Catholic.” At his death, the English 
church was found to be Catholic still. 

RESULTS OF HIS RELIGIOUS POLICY 

The religious policy of Henry VIII brought for him and for 
England consequences of far-ranging importance. 

First, the ecclesiastical independence of England was secured 
when Henry VIII disregarded the authority of the Pope. The king 
and not the Pope became the head of the church in his reign. 

Secondly, his religious policy raised the power and position of 
crown to a height unparallel before or after in English history. The 
king. sei£ing for himself all the papal powers and enormous church 
properties, could command enough of influence in Europe. 

Thirdly, many saintly bishops, great scholars, avowed monks 
who refused to accept the Act of Supremacy were hanged or left to 
die in chains. 

Fourthly, the dissolution of smaller monasteries aroused wide¬ 
spread discontent in Northern England. In 1536 under the leadership 
of Robert Aske, the people started an agitation. It was known as the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. Their motto was One god, one faith and one 
king’. The rebellio.n was ruthlessly suppressed, the leaders including 
Aske were hunted down. By the middle of 1537, the Pilgrimage of 
Grace was no more than a memory. The failure of the agitation led 
to the dissolution of the greater monasteries. 

But the effect of the dissolution on economic life was disastrous. 
All the monasteries were not corrupt. Many of them used to give 
charitable relief to the poor and the destitutes. And now they were 
deprived of their maintenance. Many persons, including monks, were 
turned out on the roads to beg, steal or die. Henry by suppressing 
the monasteries wanted to cut a cancer but in doing so he destroyed 
many living cells. On the other hand the wealth Henry received 
from the monasteries was spent on education, building, defence and 
strengthening the royal navy. 

Lastly, an important step was taken in the translation of the 
Bible. The old copies of Tyndale’s version of the Bible were destroy¬ 
ed and new translation made by Miles Coverdale was followed. 
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HIS LAST DAYS AND DEATH 

It is said, “By the beginning of the year 1538 Henry had estab¬ 
lished his kingdom, established his church, established his line. The 
rest of the story of his reign, if not without colour, is relatively without 
significance.'* 

Henry became tired of Anne Boleyn. His desire to get a male 
heir remained unfulfilled. Anne Boleyn was executed on the charge 
of adultery, which was of course not impossible in her character. 
Within a fortnight he married his third wife Jane Seymour. She gave 
him what he fervently desired, a son, the future Edward VI. But 
within ten days Jane Seymour left for the next world. He married 
his fourth wife Anne of Gleves, who was divorced. His fifth queen 
was Catherine Howard and she was put to death. The sixth wife 
Catherine Parr only outlived him. 

As Henry grew older, his body began to swell, an ulcer in his 
leg gave him constant trouble. Quickly he drafted a Will in which 
he empowered the Parliament to settle future succession. The Will 
said that Edward, his son, would succeed him and if he would die 
without a son, the crown would go to his daughter, Mary. If her 
line would fail, it would go to Elizabeth. Then he died in January, 
1547 after leading an eventful life. 

AN ESTIMATE 

Thus died Henry, a ‘ king, the whole king and nothing but the 
king." It is said, “What he minded, he compassed.” 

The domestic policy Henry followed was to make himself an 
absolute ruler, a thorough-going tyrant. Cardinal Wolsey and 
Thomas Cromwell were instruments of his tyranny. He made the 
Parliament subordinate to his will but he did all that he wanted 
through its consent. All the important measures, like succession, 
divorce, treason, collection of illegal taxes, confiscation of the proper¬ 
ties of the church and monasteries, persecution of those who opposed 
his religious measures had the support of the Parliament. During 
his reign hardly there was any prominent politician who v«ras not at 
some moment in the royal prison. Thus under him, Tudor despotum 
reached it climax. 

If Henry VIII was a despot, he was not indifferent towards 
the promotion of peace and prosperity of the English people. He 
had enforced law and order in the remotest parts of his kingdom and 
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established the Tudor dynasty so firmly on the throne that it was 
not shaken by the accession of a young boy and two women. Further 
he enjoyed the credit of laying the foundation of a royal navy. He 
built an effective fleet of royal fighting ships with royal dockyards at 
Woolwish and Defthood. It was this royal navy which could defy 
the Catholic powers of Europe and defeat the Spanish Armada during 
the reign of his daughter, Elizabeth. Further he succeeded in des¬ 
troying the power of the Pope, bishops and clergy which challenged 
the authority of the king to a considerable extent. He also saw the 
vision of a Great Britain and made an attempt for the realisation of 
the same. Under him Wales was incorporated in England, and 
Ireland was lifted to the rank of a kingdom. He tried but failed to 
bring the union of England with Scotland through a marriage 
alliance. 

In his foreign policy, the doctrine of Balance of Power of which 
he was the creator was a splendid success. Summarising his achieve¬ 
ments Mr. G. Southgate has observed, “Henry VIII established royal 
authority over the church and completed the edifice of Tudor 
despotism.” 
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EDWARD VI (1547—1553) 

HIS ACCESSION 

The death of Henry VIII brought down no curtain on the 
Tudor dynasty, although he left behind him a frail, sickly nine-year- 
old boy. He was his son Edward VI, who succeeded in 1547 A.D. 
Foreseeing the incapability of his minor son, Henry had appointed 
a Council of Regency to rule the country on behalf of Edward VI. 
The members representing different shades of opinion were carefully 
nominated by Henry VIII to preserve intact all that he had done. 
But soon Edward Vi’s uncle Edward Seymour managed to declare 
himself Lord Protector of the realm. He assumed the new title, Duke 
of Somerset. The Regency council was thrown to the background 
and Somerset became the real ruler of England for next three years. 

Notable Achievements of Somerset 

Besides all that Somerset did, his Scottish and religious policies 
made him one of the attractive figures of sixteenth century England. 

His Scottish Policy 

Like'an enlightened English statesman, Somerset at the outset 
wanted to fulfil Henry VIII’s desire of uniting Scotland with England 
through a matrimonial alliance. So he proposed a marriage between 
his nephew Edward with the five-year-old Scottish princess, Mary. 

28 
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But he failed to persuade the Scottish nobles to lead both of them to 
the marriage altar. So he marched an English army into Scotland 
in 1547 and inflicted a crushing defeat on the Scots at Pinkie Clough. 

It was a military victory, but a political defeat. He could win no 
support of the Scots. Being enraged at the action of Somerset the 
Scots sent their baby queen to France, where she married the 
Dauphin of France, Francis. Thus the hasty and desultory action of 
Somerset ruined his own plans. 

PROGRESS OF REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 
Somerset's Religious Policy 

The reign of Edward VI was marked by the progress of real 
Reformation in England. Somerset was a sincere believer in the 
type of Reformation that Martin Luther had ushered in. Henry 
VIII merely destroyed the authority of the Pope, retaining the 
doctrine of the Roman Catholic Church. But Somerset wanted a 
complete form of Protestantism by bringing a thorough change in the 
creeds and beliefs ol the Catholic faith. Hence he started to act 
vigorously with Cranraore as the chief instrument of his action. 

(1) Somerset found that the images and relics were another 
fertile source of disturbance in the church. So he sent missionaries 
who went round the churches, destroying the images of saints, and 
removing all pictures from the walls. 

(2) Next, the Treason Act and the Act of six Articles of Henry 
VIII were cancelled. The priests were allowed to marry and eat 
meat. 

(3) Further, in order to introduce a new form of worship in 
English language, Granmore was asked to compile a new Prayer Book, 
which he ordered to be used in ail churches. This was known as the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI. 

(4) Then, an Act of Uniformity was passed to enforce the said 
Prayer Book uniformly in the churches all over the country. The 
Latin service was abolished and in its place the use of English was 
made compulsory in church services. 

Thus, Somerset’s religious measures gave enough of momentum 
to the tide of Reformation movement in England. But all those 
measures—sweeping away sacred pictures and images which had 
beautified the churches, change of service which had been used for 
generations, introduction of a common prayer Book in the place of 
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the earlier books in use for centuries led to the outbreak of revolts in 
the west of England where men still held Catholic faith. The revolts 
were put down, but it told upon the popularity of Somerset, and cata¬ 
lysed his rapid fall from fame. He was ignobly turned out of office by 
the Council and in his place was appointed the Duke of Northumber- 
land. 

Duke of Northumberland and Reformaiion 

With the emergence of Northumberland, the tide of Protest¬ 
antism began to swell with surprising rapidity. 

(5) In 1552 a new version of the Prayer Book known as the 
Second Prayer Book of Edward VI, was enforced by another Act of 
Uniformity. It was more extreme than the first in many ways. 

(6) His next move was to enact forty-two articles, which de¬ 
fined the doctrines of the Church of England in extreme Protestant 
terms. 

Thus Protestantism made rapid strides in England during the 
reign of Edward VI. It was during his reign that many free thinkers 
poured into England from different parts of Europe to popularise 
Protestantism. 

DEATH OF EDWARD VI 

Tn 1552 Edward fell ill. A persistant cough made his illness 
critical. And early in 1555 Northumberland knew that his days 
were numbered. At this hour, he, being a self-seeking and un¬ 
scrupulous politician, started to risk a gambler’s throw for securing 
his position. He wanted Lady Jane Grey rather than Mary to suc¬ 
ceed Edward VI. Edward VI who was on his death-bed could be 
easily persuaded and Lady Jane Grey was nominated. Finally on 
6th July, 1553, he died at the age of fifteen, breathing, “Oh my 
Lord God, deliver this country from Papistry to defend Thy true 
religion.” 

Thus passed away a ruler, who had never ruled. He was the 
first Protestant sovereign of England. 

MARY TUDOR (1555—1558 A.D.) 

HER ACCESSION 

On the death of Edward VI, Northumberland lost no moment 
to proclaim Lady Jane Grey as the queen of England. But on the 
strength of the will of Henry VIII, Mary had the real claim to the 
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throne. Moreover she was of Tudor birth. So the Council and the 
people remained loyal to her claim. They rallied to her banner. 
Northumberland found himself deserted. Soon he was beheaded and 
Lady Jane was imprisoned in the Tower. In the midst of universal 
rejoicings Mary came to the throne at the age of thirty-seven. But 
she was then a woman of fading charms. 

Mary was the first woman to rule England. Being a half 
Spaniard and a half Tudor, she had inherited her father’s stubborn 
courage and mother’s generous heart. 

HER RELIGIOUS POLICY 

The religious policy of Mary was one of counter-march on the 
long road of Reformation movement in England. In fact, her life 
from girlhood till accession had been full of utter disappointments 
and bitter humiliations. Her father’s cruel treatment of her mother, 
the divorce, banishment, and her own sufferings were all fresh in 
memory. Born of Henry VIII, she was even declared an illegitimate 
child. So she associated her sufferings and mother’s disgrace with 
the Reformation movement. She was determined to bring the anti¬ 
clockwise progress of the movement by reviving the Roman Catholic 
Church to its full power. For this she had to undo the works of her 
father, Henry VIII and brother, Edward VI. To assert herself 
effectively she needed the support of a strong husband. Her choice 
fell on an avowed champion of Roman Catholicism, Philip II. Much 
against the popular support her marriage took place in July 1554. 
.A.rmed with enormous power, Mary now sat to bring England under 
the authority of Pope and revive the Roman Catholicism. 

Her Measures to Revive Roman Catholicism 

Mary adopted several measures for the realisation of her desire, 
first, she passed an Act which annulled the divorce of her mother 
Catherine. 1 his act strengthened her claim to the throne. 

Secondly, she repealed all the religious acts of Edward VI and 
consequently the new English Prayer Book was abolished. Latin 
services were once more restored and the priests who married were 
isked to part with their wives. 

Thirdly, she re-established the Papal supremacy in England and 
submitted herself to the Pope’s authority. 

Fourthly, she sent many of the foreign Protestant preachers like 
Latimer, Hooper, and Ridley to the Tower. In their placa, persons 
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of her faith and choice like Bishops Gardiner and Bonner were ap¬ 
pointed to manage ecclesiastical affairs. 

Then, Mary began persecuting the Protestants whom she re¬ 
garded as traitors to and enemies of England. Three hundred 
Protestants, including sixty women, were excuted. Outstanding 
protestant leaders who were arrested were burnt at the stakes, for 
three years the English men sullenly watched the tragic processions 
of the Protestantants carried to the death-bed at the aveiage rate of 
two a week. This policy of prosecution brought for her the name 
‘Bloody Mary’ in English history. 

Results of Her Religion? Measures 

Thus, the religious measures of Mary included England once 
more in the Papal obedience. But she failed to stamp out Protest¬ 
antism from the land. The cruel method of persecuting the Pro¬ 
testants killed the very cause of Catholicism which she hoped to save 
in England. Protestantism was firmly established in the hearts of the 
English people. Ultimately she lost loyalty and affection of the 
common people. 


HER DEATH 

Mary had longed for a child of her marriage with Phillip in 
order to debar Elizabeth from the throne of England. But inscrutable 
are the ways of nature. She could not get what she hoped for. 
Disappointment and woriies told upon her health. Being frustrated in 
ail hopes and aims, the queen suffered from a irelancholia tending to¬ 
wards insanity. Her husband deliberately neglected her and that 
aggravated her illness. At last her end came on the 17th November, 
1558. She died “leaving behind her a record of unrelieved disaster 
and a memory as sad as her life itself”. Her reign was a failure. 
“Sterility,” writes Pollard, “was the conclusive note of Mary’s reign.” 




Elizabeth (1558—1603 A.D.) 


Her Accession 

“Politically bankrupt, spiritually impoverished, economically 
anarchic, and intellectually enervated, Marian England awaited the 
day of her deliverance.” And that day came in November, 1558 when 
Elizabeth ascended the throne of England. No dispute was raised as 
to her succession since her right to the throne was already secured by a 
Will of her father, Henry VIII, Her accession was really marked by 
the surging waves of happiness all over England. It is said that at 
her accession, “All the churches of London did ring and men did 
make bonfires and set tables in the street, did eat and drink and 
merry for the young queen”. 

Her CSiaracter 

Born in 1533 from Anne Bolcyn, Elizabeth at the time of her 
accession was a blooming young girl of twenty-five. She had a hand¬ 
some appearance for which her father had been famous in his youth. 
She had a fluent command over Latin and Greek languages. From her 
father she inherited courage, sU-ong will, self-confidence and infinite 
patience and from her mother, a love for pomp, pleasure and court¬ 
ship. She had in her a lively personality that charmed all who met 
her. 

In the fame of playing off one against the other, Elizabeth 
needed no guidance. She knew well when to set the ball in moticuk. 
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and how to stop it, when to give way and when to bend. She was 
quite expert in using every advantage of her sex as a political asset. 
On the whole she was endowed with all the qualities to pilot the ship 
of the state through the tumultuous waters and the dangers, however 
great, never stood hidden as formidable rocks. 

At the outset of her reign, Elizabeth appointed William Cecil as 
her minister and began to deal with all the problems which confronted 
her. The queen and her first minister made a formidable pair indeed. 

HER RELIGIOUS SETTLEMENT 
The Policy she adopted 

Among all the pressing problems which confronted Elizabeth, 
the settlement of the religious problem happened to be the chief and 
most ur^nt. This was no easy a problem as the English were then 
deeply divided among themselves. There were three parties—the 
orthodox Catholics, the moderate Protestants and the extreme Protes¬ 
tants, called the Puritans. The name Puritan was applied to those 
who desired a purer form of worship by abolishing the rituals and 
ceremonies in the church. Further England had already seen the 
Reformation, passing through three different phases, such as, the 
political Reformation, and a Catholic England without the Pope 
under Henry VIII, Protestant advance under Edward VI and 
Catholic revival under Mary. Thus there were indeed wheels within 
wheel and Elizabeth had to grease each one of them. She wanted to 
devise an enduring type of system which would satisfy all parties and 
would be acceptable to as many persons as possible. 

Elizabeth was personally indifferent to religion. But she was 
deeply interested in preventing the outbreak of a civil war and estab¬ 
lishing peace and tranquillity through her religious policy. If she 
loved anything, she loved her country England most. So in the in¬ 
terest of her country she took a pause to think which couise she 
should adopt—whom to support and whom not. After a thorough study 
of the situation she rightly realised that recognition of extreme 
views would be ruinous to her and to England. In doing so, 
she might cruelly push the country into a turbulent whirlpool. If 
her Government would breathe long, it must have the suppcHrt of 
cither of the Catholics or the Protestanu. But again in the eyes of 
^gpod CathoUcs, her parents had not been married and therefore she 
was an illegitimate child. Hence she was bound to take the Protes- 
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tant view. On the other hand, she never wanted to offend the 
Catholics since they were still in majority. For all these considera¬ 
tions, she carefully planned to bring out an effective compromise in 
following a middle course which would find room both for the 
Catholics and the Protestants. In preparing this plan, she got the 
active support of her minister, William Cecil. 

Salient features of her religious settlement 

Elizabeth summoned a session of parliament in 1559 and with 
its support she adopted the measures to settle the church system. 

First, the Marian legislation which had restored the Papal 
authority was repealed. Once more in England the Papal power 
was done away with and Henry VIII’s legislation was brought into 
force. She accomplished this task by enacting two great statutes— 
the Act of Supremacy and the Act of Uniformity. 

The Act of Supremacy passed in 1559 pronounced the Queen 
“to be supreme of all persons and causes, ecclesiastical as well as 
civil”. It requ red all officials of church and state to take an oath, 
recognising her supremacy. She deliberately avoided her father’s 
title of ‘Supreme Head of the Church’ and assumed, instead, the title 
‘Supreme Governor’, which was much less offensive to the Catholics. 
This was a clear example of the policy of her pacific compromise to 
please the Catholics and Protestants as well. 

The Act of Uniformity, passed in the same year, revived the 
Second Prayer Book of Edward VI with of course some modi¬ 
fications, designed to make it more acceptable to Catholics. The 
Act insiked on the clergy to use this prayer book in all churches of 
England. This book contained not even a single word against Pope. 
The clergy who did not attend the church were merely required to 
pay a fine of twelve pence and those fines were to be spent for the 
maintenance of the poor. Under the shock of these two acts, the 
Catholic church began to reel, but it did not collapse. 

Four years after, Elizabeth’s religious settlement was given a 
finishing touch by the publication of thirty-nine Articles, defining the 
doctrines of the church. Three articles which greatly injured the 
feelings of the Roman Catholics were deleted from the forty-two arti¬ 
cles of Edward VI. 

Lastly, to see that her church settlement was enforced, Eliza¬ 
beth set up a Court of Commission. It stood to punish the absentees 
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from the church with mild fines and to deal with other ecclesiastical 
offences like violation of the acts of Supremacy and Uniformity. 
Mainly it was instituted against the Puritans who did not approve of 
her mi ddle course policy. 

Thus, the religious settlement of Elizabeth had nothing that was 
new, nothing that was striking or remarkable. She merely put old 
wine into a new bottle by bringing back the religious system of Henry 
VIII and Edward VI. “The Elizabethan church settletncnt”, writes 
Prof. Ramsay Muir, “was layman’s settlement, reached after discussion 
and not imposed by the authority”. In fact, Elizabeth regarded the 
religious question primarily as a political factor since she was passion¬ 
ately devoted to her national interests. She settled the religious 
problem as a politician rather than an ecclesiastic. Her religious 
policy was a mere antidote for the political trouble. 

Effects of her religioua aettlemerU 

The religious settlement of Elizabeth brought about remarkable 
changes in England. The Papal supremacy was swept away, a civil 
war which was looming large in England’s horizon was averted, peace 
and order were restored. All these helped in making the Age of 
Elizabeth golden. 

Elizabeth and Counter-Reformation movement 

But in spite of her excellent ideas and the best of efforts to 
satisfy all, the religious settlement of Elizabeth pleased neither the 
Catholics nor the extreme Protestants. 

The Catholics c* enounced her settlement as one of distinct 
Protestantism in form and spirit and the Pope started a Counter- 
Reformation movement to arrest the progress of Protestantism in 
England. In 1570, the Pope Pius V issued the Bull of Excommunica¬ 
tion against the Queen, asking the Roman Catholics to renounce their 
allegiance to her as she was a usurper. To counteract-the action of 
the Pope English Parliament passed an act which said that any per¬ 
son calling the queen a heretic, a usurper or an infidel would be 
liable to death penalty. So the Roman Catholics now were put in 
between the two horns of a dilemma, whom to obey, whether the Pope 
or the queen. To be loyal to one meant to be disloyal to the other. 
Finding no other go, the Roman Catholics secretly plotted to over¬ 
throw Elizabeth and bring in her place an avowed Catholic, Mary 
Queen of Scots, on the English throne. 
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Meanwhile, the Catholics living abroad started the Counter- 
Reformation movement against Elizabeth. Towards 1580, Jesuit 
missionaries came to England and carried out their activities in 
alliance with the Catholics who were already grinding their axes 
against the queen. Elizabeth made severe laws against them. Many 
were arrested and executed. Consequently the Jesuit priests either 
submitted to the queen or fled from England. Thus the Counter- 
Reformation movement in England ended in fiasco. 

On the other hand, the Puritans began to attack Elizabeth’s 
church settlement as they were not satisfied with its moderate charac¬ 
ter. They demanded more purities and further changes in the 
church. But the queen was not prepared to concede to their de¬ 
mands. From time to time Archbishops were appointed to take 
stringent measures against them. Among them two men of strong 
character and ability, Matthew Parker and John Whitgift, did the 
most in taking firm measures against them. The Protestants received 
in fact no better treatment than the Catholics. 

ELIZABETH’S FOREIGN POLICY 

It was right from the days of Elizabeth’s accession that the foreign 
war was looming large in England. But for twenty-seven years she 
managed to postpone its outbreak. The reasons were not far to seek. 
A peace-loving person at heart, Elizabeth hated war. To her, war 
was not the sport of the king. Further, she knew that internal peace 
and order would make England rich and powerful and that would 
enable her in strengthening her own position. Moreover, Elizabeth 
was a sovereign more purely British in blood than any other since 
the time out of mind and to her preservation of national indepen¬ 
dence seemed to be an important task. For all these considerations, 
she wanted to keep England out of war and tried to maintain essen¬ 
tially a policy of peace as far as possible in her relation with at least 
two great foreign powers—Spain and France. But the calm weather 
could not last long. Everybody is a slave to circumstances and 
Elizabeth was no exception to it. During the last eighteen years of her 
reign the circumstances mide England to be continually at war with 
Spain. Besides her, she had to deal with France and Scotland. And 
since all those were the Catholic powers, Elimbeth*8 foreign policy 
teas one of struggle against the Counter-Reformation movement. 
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Her Relatioii with France 

Elizabeth’s policy of dealing with France was guided main ly by 
the motive to check the growing power of Spain. Here she dealt with 
France not by the display of arms but by a shrewd policy of twist and 
turn in which she was considered a supreme mistress. 

During the reign of Mary Tudor, France and Spain were at war 
with each other and England then extended help to the Spanish king, 
Philip II, as he was the husband of the English Queen. That war 
lasted till the accession of Elizabeth. But soon France and Spain en¬ 
tered into a peace treaty at Gateau Cambresis in 1559. The war came 
to a close with the loss of Calais to England. 

But the treaty established no friendly relations between France 
and England. Francis II, the young king of France, wanted to over¬ 
throw Elizabeth and raise in her place, his wife Mary Queen of 
Scots on the English throne. During this time, in France, the civil 
war between Catholics and Protestants (called the Huguenots) was in 
its full swing. A mistress of all arts, Elizabeth could see a chance of 
counteracting the efforts of the French king by providing fresh fuel 
to. the rising flames of the civil war. She helped the Huguenots 
against the Catholics in France. Thus, she avoided the danger by 
keeping Francis II thoroughly absorbed at home. 

Meanwhile in 1560, the French king Francis II died. His 
death brought about a momentous change in Anglo-French relation¬ 
ship. France and England came closer to each other. The factor 
which cemented alliance between the two was the king of Spain, 
Philip II, who appeared to be the common enemy of both. A diplo¬ 
mat to the core, Elizabeth wanted to utilise France against the com¬ 
mon enemy, Spain. And to keep the French king in good humour, 
she opened her pandora’s box. She was then young and unmarried. 
She could see that the best way to secure France was to fish with the 
bait of a possible marriage with the French princes. She sent her 
marriage negotiations one after another to France. First she enter¬ 
tained the proposal with Duke of Anjou and then with Francis, Duke 
of Aleneon, both of them were the French princes. But she had no 
intention to marry either of them. By sending these proposals she 
merely frightened Philip II. For political necessity, she preferred 
policy to passion. The policy of prolonging and coquetry in which 
she was an expert worked admirably well. Further, to ensure the 
friendship her chief minister, Cecil, concluded an alliance with France 
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by signing the Treaty of Blois in 1572. This is how Elizabeth re¬ 
tained France on her side and could avert a war with Spain for some 
years in order to increase her potentialities. 

Thus, Elizabeth’s relation with France which was one of hostility 
in the beginning, now turned to be one of cordiality and friendliness. 

Relation with Scotland 

To Elizabeth, Scotland seemed to be a nurserybed of many comp¬ 
licated problems. And all those problems were created by one roman¬ 
tic lady, Mary Queen of Scots. Being the grand-daughter of Margaret 
Tudor, the elder daughter of Henry VII, Mary demanded her right<^ 
ful claim to the English throne. So to oust Elizabeth and occupy the 
throne she became the architect of several plots. Further she was the 
wife of the French king Francis II. Hence she was at one time the 
Queen of Scotland and France. Naturally there was every chance to 
form a Franco-Scottish alliance against England at any time. If it 
would really be formed, England would hardly stand as a match 
against both the powers. In this way Mary became the double source 
of embarras.sment to Elizabeth. But she stood firm to deal with her ScoN 
tish problems, first in counteracting the influence of France in Scot¬ 
land and then in preventing Mary Queen of Scots from securing the 
English throne. She became successful in her mission and the Refor¬ 
mation movement in Scotland helped her in realising her designs. 

At the time of Elizabeth’s accession, Mary was with her husband 
in France. During her absence, her mother Mary of Guise was 
ruling Scotland as the Regent. She was an avowed Catholic and 
therefore she was keen in upholding the cause of Roman Catholicism 
in Scotland. So the Scottish Protestant nobles with a view to 
opposing Roman Catholicism formed a reforming party called 
Lords of the Congregation. They were opposed to Mary of Guise. 
Meanwhile, one John Knox, a Protestant out-and-out, came to 
Scotland. His appearance on the political scene set Scotland aflame. 
The Scottish nobles found in him an illustrious leader to champion 
their cause. In 1559, he preached his famous sermon at Perth—“Bum 
the nests and the rooks will fly”. His sermon instigated the Protest¬ 
ants to destroy the Catholic church. Speaking of the influence of John 
Knox, one who knew him said, “The voice of that one man is able 
in an hour to put more life into us than six hundred trumpets conti¬ 
nually blustering in our ears”. Then a fierce fighting between the 
Lords and the Regent’s tnwps took place. The Lords emerged vic¬ 
torious in the battle. When they captured Edinburg, Mary of Guise 
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appealed to France for help. Her daughter was then simultaneously 
the Queen of France and Queen of Scotland. Hence, the help of 
France was readily sent. The Lords then realised that without an 
outside assistance they would not succeed. At this dreadful hour, 
Elizabeth • appeared to be their only support. Hence they ap¬ 
pealed to Elizabeth to come to their help. She could not afford to 
decline their help. Now or never was the time for Elizabeth to utilise 
a golden chance for counteracting the French influence in Scotland. 
If she would not oblige the lords, a French invasion of England might 
not be impossible. So she ordered an immediate march of an English 
force. By the lime the French troops arrived at Leith, an English 
force had already landed in Scotland to oppose them. The Lords 
with the help of English force achieved miraculous victory. About 
this time Mary of Guise died and her death was followed by an agree¬ 
ment which was reached between the Scottish Protestants and France. 
In 1560 the French signed the treaty of Edinburg by which the 
English and the French troops agreed to withdraw from Scotland, 
The religious problem of Scotland was now left to be settled by the 
Lords. Then Protestantism, called Presbyterianism in Scotland, was 
declared to be the state religion and all the churches were organised 
on its model. 

Thus, if the treaty of Edinburg was a signal victory for the 
Reformers, it was no less significant for England and Elizabeth too. 
It secured for England a Protestant Scotland—a grateful neighbour 
and for Elizabeth, safety and security in her posi'ion. On the whole, 
Elizabeth’s Scottish policy was a success. England and Scotland came 
to friendlier terms. 

But the matter did not (nd there. The problem of dealing with 
one Mary was over, but with another Mary, Queen of Scots re¬ 
mained to be tackled. Before tracing Elizabeth’s dealings with Mary, 
it is desirable to begin with a brief history of her career. 

Career of Mary Queen of Scots 

The career of Mary Queen of Scots is one of whirlwind 
romances in English history. It was full of mystery and miracle. 
Born in a royal family, rolling in wealth, she knew not till her late 
teens what was misfortune. She was the grand-daughter of Margaret 
Tudor, elder daughter of Henry VII. Her father was James V, the 
Scottish king and mother was Mary of Guise, a lady of one of the 
most powerful families of France. In 1542, James V died, leaving 
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'behind his crown for his daughter Mary. She was then only a week 
old. Since she was a minor, her mother Mary of Guise, assuming 
the regency, ruled on her behalf. 

At the age of sixteen, Mary married the Dauphin, who shortly 
after became Francis II, the king of France. By 1559, Mary was 
declared to be the queen of both Scotland and France. But soon 
dark shadow fell on her fortune. Towards the end of 1560, her hus¬ 
band died. She was then a childless widow. In that fateful year, 
her mother Mary of Guise breathed her last. Now Scotland went 
without a ruler and Mary without a husband. Then she decided to 
return to her own country, Scotland, to become the real queen. But 
Mary loved France first and Scotland next. In France she enjoyed the 
privilege of reigning as Europe’s most beautiful queen ,and remain¬ 
ing in Paris, the most luxurious and beautiful city of the world. Lea¬ 
ving behind a country, that was highly civilised, a life that was gay, 
the people, the customs and the religion which she loved most, Mary 
with a heavy heart returned to Scotland in 1561. To her, Scotland 
was a strange place and the Scottish lords were stranger still. The 
dry and dreary land, the poverty of the country, unsympathetic 
treatment of the people, presented to her a painful contrast to 
the life of splendour that she led in France. Hence she looked towards 
England to put forth htr claim to the English throne. Her claim 
was based on the fact that Elizabeth was an illegitimate child 
and she and not Elizabeth was the next heir to the English throne 
after Mary Tudor. 

Meanwhile, pretty and vivacious Mary longed for a husband 
and the choice fell on her own cousin Lord Darnley, a descendant of 
Henry VII’s daughter Margaret Tudor. It was for a political motive 
that she married Darnley. She wanted to press the joint claims 
to the English throne. This marriage was a blunder—an unholy 
union. Much to Mary’s disappointment, she found in Darnley a big 
fool, a weak and worthless husband. So she developed intimacy with 
her Italian Secretary, David Rizzio. Unlike Elizabeth, Mary al¬ 
lowed passion to get the better of her reason, foigetiing the fact that 
rulers expose their throne to grave risks when they lose their self- 
control. However Darnley became jealous of her intimacy with 
Rizzio. With the help of a group of nobles, Darnley rushed into 
Mary’s private room at Holyrood where she was found supping with 
Rizzio. There he was stabbed to death and his body was thrown 
down the stairs, ‘Darnley’s dagger sticking in it.* Mary could never 
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forgive the brutal atrocity that was committed before her. Meanwhile 
in July, 1566, Mary gave birth to a son, James and after the birth 
of the son, Mary and Darnley lived away from each other. Being 
armed with three weapons, a fair face, a sharp tongue, and an indomi> 
table courage, she found no difficulty in finding a new lover for her. 
This time Earl of Bothwell became the next victim. Mary’s love for 
Bothwell was her ruin. The stage was set for her tragedy. 

With the help of Bothwell, Mary wanted to avenge her friend’s 
death. At thb time Darnley was down with smalhpox and Mary in 
the garb of a sincere wife persuaded him to come to a lonely palace, 
called Kirk O’ Field outside Edinburg. Darnley came there not know¬ 
ing the fact that in sickness enemies become friends. In one night the 
palace was blown and Darnley was found strangled to death in a 
garden outside. Two months after this incident, Bothwell divorced his 
wife and Mary married him. Her marriage with the murderer of her 
husband gave rise to speculation that she was guilty of the crime. Had 
she been innocent, she would not have married him at all. Here Mary 
committed a blunder for the second time. The Lords of the congrega¬ 
tion could no more remain as passive on-lookers. They rose in a revolt 
against her. Opportunist to the core, Bothwell deserted Mary in her 
rainy day. ’Mary, being left single-handed, was captured at Ganberry 
Hills (1567) and was brought to Edinburg. There she was forced to 
sign a document in which she had to relinquish her claim to Scottish 
throne in favour of her son James VI, the offspring of her marriage 
with Darnley. Then the Lords put her inside the prison bar in the 
LochLeven Castle. 

Mary was apparently robbed of all that she had—her jewels, son, 
throne and liberty but not of her exquisite youth, peerless beauty and 
piercing glance. She could outwit the gailor by her captivating 
looks and made good her dramatic escape. By organising an army 
she then made fresh attempts to regain her throne. But she was utter¬ 
ly routed by the Lords in the pitched battle at Langside. She some¬ 
how managed to escape from the battle-field and moved towards 
England. She appealed to Elizabeth to allow her a safe-conduct 
through England to France. Then the next scene in the drama of 
her career opened in England. 

Elizabeth and Mary Qjaeen of Scota 

Elizabeth was not prepared to g;rant a safe-conduct to Mary for 
going to France. She was still young and ambitious. Though she 
had been widowed thrice, it would not be impossible on her part to 
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find a fourth husband in France. So she was denied a pass and she 
had to remain in England, virtually confined as a prisoner. But to 
her great surprise, Elizabeth found that the very presence of Mary 
in England became a great source of trouble for her. Her presence 
in England aroused suppressed hopes of the Catholics who still 
regarded her as the rightful queen of England. They made several 
efforts and for eighteen years she was the centre of a series of plots, 
all involving the assassination of Elizabeth and restoration of Mary. 

Catholic plots against Elizabeth 

The first plot was hatched shortly after Mary landed in Enland. 
Norfolk, a staunch Catholic, was the brain behind the plot. His plan 
was soon revealed to Elizabeth. Norfolk was arrested. 

Another rebellion in the Catholic dominated areas of Northern 
Enland was raised against Elizabeth. The Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland became the leaders. The uprise was suppressed by 
the royal troops and their efforts ended in nothingness. 

In 1570, being inspired by the Pope, a.banker Ridolfi by name 
induced the Duke of Norfolk to pilot a plot in favour of Mary. Spain 
encourged the plotters. But the counter-espionage system of Eliza¬ 
beth was very strong. Quickly it was discovered and Ridolfi was 
executed. The plot melted away like mists before the rising sun. 

In 1583, one Throckmorton planned another to depose Eliza¬ 
beth. The hand of Spain worked behind this plot. It was also dis- 
covered in right time and its leader Throckmorton was executed. 

In 1534, William of Orange, the leader of the Protestants in the 
Netherlands, was assassinated by the order of Philip II of Spain. The 
Protestants in England grew panic-stricken, as next turn might fall 
on Elizabeth, who was then hailed as the champion of Protestantism 
in Europe. So the Protestants formed a Band of Association to pro¬ 
tect the life of the Queen at the cost of their lives. 

In the meantime another plot against Elizabeth was hatched. 
One Anthony Babington became the instrument of action. This 
plot was exposed and it was doomed to disastrous failure. But the 
discovery of this plot gave ample evidence of Mary’s entanglement 
in it. So a special court was set up to try Mary, the Queen of Scots. 
Elizabeth had all the evidence she needed. Mary was found guilty 
and sentenced to death and was executed in February, 1587. She 
was then forty-six. 
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With the execution of mary, the story of one of the most 
moving of human tragedies came to an end. Her execution made 
Elizabeth more secure in her position and dashed the hopes of the 
Catholics to the ground. No more Scotland remained as a source 
of considerable embarrassment to Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth and Spain 

It was right from the opening year of Elizabeth’s reign, Spain 
appeared to be the most relentless enemy of England. There were 
present many a dynamite for the explosion of an Anglo-Spanish war. 
But a diplomat out-and-out, Elizabeth spared no stone unturned to 
prevent an explosion by maintaining friendly relation with Spain 
during the early years of her reign. There was an obvious reason 
which prompted Elizabeth to follow such a policy. Spain under her 
mighty emperor Philip II was the head of one of the greatest empires 
the world had ever known since then. This was also the time when 
Mary Queen of Scots, remaining under the protection of France, was 
trying to secure English throne for herself. Philip II, a die-hard 
Catholic, was the leader of a movement which aimed at Catholic 
revival in Europe. The king of France stood next to Philip in up¬ 
holding the cause of Catholics in Europe. So for this common cause 
Elizabeth could see the possibility of Philip II joining his hands 
with the king of France. Had he been able to do that, there would 
have been no hope for the survival of Elizabeth or of English indepen¬ 
dence. Mainly for preventing a Franco-Spanish alliance, she tried 
to keep Philip II in good humour by proposing her marriage with 
him. Thereby she was able to I eraain on tolerably good terms with 
Spain for some time. 

But with the march of time the situation in both the countries 
underwent a great change. Year after year passed with each side 
looking for an opening. There arose serious differences between 
Spain and England. Finally the explosive materials, present in both 
sides, had to be lighted in 1588, resulting in the outburst of an Anglo- 
Spanish War. 

Tke Anglo-Spanish War 

CaU8€8 

The differences which led to the outbreak of ihe Anglo-Spanish 
war were partly commercial and partly religious. 
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Elizabeth of course tried to avoid open war but she lost no op¬ 
portunity of injuring Philip, when'she found the slightest chance to 
do so. It was first Elizabeth who gave secret encourgement to her 
sailors for launching piratical expeditions to the Spanish land in 
America. They made bold attacks on the Spanish shipping. The 
Duch traders of the Netherlands, known as the‘ ‘‘Beggars of the Sea”, 
were encouraged by the Qiicen to prey on the ‘ Spanish traders. She 
encouraged her ‘sea dogs*, Hawkins, Drake and Forbisher, who made 
piratical expeditions and plundered the treasure ships of Spain 
coming from America. In 1585, Francis Drake plundered and 
sacked the Spanish ports and caused great terror in the hearts of 
Spanish merchants. For this heroic action, Elizabeth knighted him 
in her own hands as ‘the master thief of the unknown world.’ Time 
and again Philip complained before Elizabeth against her sea-dogs. 
But she paid no heed to it as she wanted to weaken the strength of 
Spain by this method. Philip waited for some time and then decided 
to wait no more. He too started provocation in a sense, he instructed 
his men to start treacherous attack on English sailors. Sir John 
Hawkins and Francis Drake were attacked and the latter barely 
escaped with his life. But the English sailors multiplied their 
piratical attempts. Finally, Philip decided to retaliate by declaring 
an open war against England. 

Rdigioua Cauaea 

The English Queen, Elizabeth, was regarded then as the cham¬ 
pion of Protestantism in Europe whereas Philip II of Spain was the 
champion of Catholicism. In the eyes of the Catholics, Elizabeth 
was an illegal child and Mary Queen of Scots was the real heir. 
Pope pronounced Elizabeth as an ‘incestuous bastard*. So Philip II 
in order to exterminate Protestantism from England instigated the 
^tholics to arrange several plots to assassinate Elizabeth and restore 
Mary Queen of Scots on the English throne. When it was discover¬ 
ed, Elizabeth expelled the Spanish ambassador from England. Fur¬ 
ther she sent English volunteers to help the Dutch Protestants of the 
Netherlands, who were fighting against Spanish government. All 
these actions of the Queen roused anger in Philip II. For him the 
provocations were sufficient to declare a war against England. Yet 
Philip desisted from his designs as he had hoped to marry Elizabeth. 
But soon Philip II found to his dismay that it was merely a false 
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promise. Philip then rose into a terrible fit of anger. Meanwhile in 
1587, Mary Queen of Scots was executed. Before her execution 
she had bequeathed to Philip 11 and not to her son, James VI, her 
claims to the English throne. Philip hesitated no more. This was 
his ground for the invasion of England. By this time the Pope 
sent his blessings and promised Philip to contribute large sums 
towards his enterprise in bringing the Reformation movement to an 
end. Then Philip made an all-out endeavour for an invasion of 
England. He issued an order for the construction of a huge fleet, 
commonly known in Spain as Invincible Armada. When its cons¬ 
truction was complete, he declared a war against England in 1588. 
This is how the dynamites were exploded and long, acrimonious 
Anglo-Spanish war began. The door of hostility with Spain which 
had long stood half-open now opened fully. 

The Armada —The Events of the War 

The Armada consisted of 130 ships, 8,000 sea-men and 19,000 
soldiers. The Commander of the Armada was the Duke of Medina 
Sidoni. In the beginning, he was favoured by good weather and 
hence the Armada advanced. On the other side the English fleet was 
under the command of Lord Howard Effingham, and he was assisted 
by celebrated adventurers of the time. They were Lord Howard, 
Drake, Hawkins and Remond. 

The war gathered further momentum. To England the danger 
seemed great. Because of unfavourable wind, the English ships were 
crippled in the English channel. Then Elizabeth herself went to en¬ 
courage her men. She told them, ‘*I know I have the body of a 
weak and feeble woman, but I have the head and stomach of a king 
and of a king of England too... I myself will take up arms, I mysplf 
will be your general, judge and rewarder of every one of your virtues 
in the field.” This was too great an encourgement. For a breathless 
week, English fleets and the Armada fought neck to neck in the 
English channel. Meanwhile the powder in the Spanish fleet 
grew shorter. So many of their ships were captured and some sunk. 
Then came a great storm and many of the Spanish ships were des¬ 
troyed at the rock-beds of Scotland and Ireland. Finally, in the 
fiercely-contested battle of Gravelines, the Armada was virtually 
destroyed. Fifty-three ships only returned to Spain to tell the 
Spaniards about the harrowing tales of their adventure. Thus ended 
tte Elizabethan vrar with Spain, the first of England’s great naval 
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war in which England won and Armada was defeated for some 
obvious causes. 

Causes of the Defeat of Armada 

There was in fact a good deal of difference between the 
English fleet and Spanish Armada and this difference paved the way 
for the defeat of the Spaniards. First, the Spanish ships carried 
double the number of men but most of them were well drilled soldiers 
and not sea-men. Secondly, the Spanish ships had few guns' and less 
powder than that of the English. Strictly speaking, the ships of Spain 
were not warships. Their seamanship and gunnery were much 
inferior to that of the English. A Spanish soldier was good on land and 
an Englishman was capable at sea. Thirdly, the English ships were 
smaller and faster but Spanish ships were larger and badly steered 
and manned. Lastly, the Spanish Commander Duke of Medina 
Sidoni was an expert in the land warfare and certainly he was in¬ 
capable of piloting fleet at sea. 

Results of the Defeat of the Armada 

The Anglo-Spanish war brought in its train an abundant har¬ 
vest of decisive importance. For Elizabeth, it was a victory at home 
and abroad. At home she enjoyed a unique position as the idol of 
the nation and abroad, great reputation. First, she became free from 
any more danger from the Catholics in England. Protestantism was 
thus saved. Secondly, the defeat of Armada removed all external 
dangers lor England. Hence the people now focussed their atten¬ 
tion on internal problems. They demanded more of rights and pri¬ 
vileges through Parliament. On the whole, it increased the power of 
the Parliament. Thirdly, the defeat of Armada opened an era of 
expansion of British commerce and extension of colonies. Further, 
it laid down the naval supremacy of England. She became the grea¬ 
test sea-power in the world. Fourthly, abroad, England began to 
occupy a prominent place in the power-politics of Europe. Lastly, 
the Spanish pride had been humbled and thereby it put an end to 
the Spanbh domination in Europe. Summarising the results, Mr. 
Ramsay Muir has rightly remarked, **The defeat of the Spanish 
Armada was one of the decisive events of history. It did not merely 
destroy the prestige of Spain on sea and lay the foundations of British 
naval Supremacy. It opened the roads of the sea to all the umrld 
and put an end to the era of Spanish monopoly. It made possible 
the great colonising activities of the next era where all the people 
of western Empire took part.** 
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Considering all these aspects the defeat of Armada has often 
been regarded as something of a miracle, but it would have been a 
veritable miracle, had it succeeded. 

In fine, the foreign policy of Elizabeth was crowned with spec¬ 
tacular success. Of course her policy has been criticised as vacillat¬ 
ing, inconsistent, temporising and opportunistic. She somehow 
thrived by playing off one against the other and sometimes resorting to 
a policy of trickery. But that was the cruel necessity of the hour. That, 
however, every politician might have done. Be that as it may, Eliza¬ 
beth by her cautious foreign policy could avoid external danger and 
secure internal peace during her reign. And that helped in making 
her Age—A Golden Age—an Age of constructive achievements. 

GLORIES OF ELIZABETH’S REIGN-A GOLDEN AGE 

Elizabeth occupies an esteemed position among English sover¬ 
eigns and her reign is considered as the golden age in the annals of 
England. Through her foreign and religious policies she maintained 
peace and order at home and kept England out of a foreign war for 
some years. All these helped in making her age golden. During 
her reign England attained celebrity in different spheres of activities, 
which are described in the pages to follow. 

Maritime Activities 

The reign of Elizabeth saw the beginning of maritime enter- 
prues and development of English seamanship. During the reigns 
of her predecessors some sailors tried to. discover a north-east route to 
India and China. But they failed in their attempts. It was during 
the reign of Elizabeth that English sailors began to exhibit a new 
daring. Her minister Cecil could see that England’s fortune lay on 
the sea .' So he encourged English sea-men who desired to secure a 
place for themselves in the New World in America which was claimed 
by Spain. Drake became a pioneer and plundered first the Spanish 
port in America. Then he plundered a few Spanish towns in the 
Pacific coast. He was followed by Hawkins who established negro 
slave-trade in America. Sir Walter Raleigh was another adventurer 
who made attempts to set up an English colony in North America. 
Further, the success of the Engluh in the battle against Spanish 
Armada encouraged the English to go more and more to unknown 
distant lands.. During Elizabeth’s reign many trading companies 
were established and granted monopoly of modem trade. They 
were the Muscovy Company, the Levant Company and the Rqft 
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India Company. Among them the East India Company prospered 
iast heralding a new era in England. Thus the Elizabethan ^e saw 
a tremendous development in English seamanship and trade.. 

AgricuUure and Indualry 

Under the proper supervision of Elizabeth, agriculture improved' 
remarkably. Many new types of crops and vegetables were grown. 
During this time potato cultivation was first brought to the world. 
By passing acts in Parliament pasture lands were converted intO’ 
agricultural ones. Industry prospered and production increased. 
New forms of clothes, sugar, paper were brought into use. Many new 
industries sprang up. During this time a great social evil —unem¬ 
ployment-raised its head. It led to vagabondage and indiscioline. 
Elizabeth dealt with these evils successfully through her competent 
minister, William Cecil. He prepared the Elizabethan social coce in 
1560. According to this code the conditions of employment in all 
industries were controlled. All able-bodied men were required to 
work as agricultural labourers. In order to give security of employ¬ 
ment all contracts of employment were made at least for a year. 
Justices of Peace were appointed for the enforcement of this code; 
They fixed the wages for all occupations. In 1601 the great Poor 
Law was passed for relief of the poor. As a result of these 
changes, England became a land of prosperity, unprecedented in her 
history. 

LUerary Activities 

In the realm of literature, the England of Elizabeth stands on » 
pinnacle by itself. Her reign saw a dazzling outburst of great 
literature. It saw a sort of renaissance in literature. Many foreign 
books were translated. Among them Italian literature commanded the 
greatest popularity. Books on a variety of subjects were written. 
Interest in history was carried to a high pitch by John Speed’a 
History of Great Britain and Fox’s Book of Martyrs. Bacon’s Henry> 
VH is taken as a great literary work of its kind during this period. 
History was written in verse as well as in prose, because the popu¬ 
larity of verse was greater than jx^se. Norden’s Speculum Britanniere, 
Nowell’s Maps of the English eountrieSf Saxton’s AUas of England 
were some of the powerful vtorks which awakened intei^ in geo¬ 
graphy. Lyly’s set a new example in prose writing. Benjonif 

son’s Every Man in His Humour and Ghsqunan’s NiMe Homer 
were rich works. Hooker was another noteworthy prose writer of 
England. The rise of great poets opened a closed chapter after two- 
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centurries. Among the Elizabethan poets Spencer and Sir Philip 
Sydney were most popular. In 1579 Spencer published his first poem 
Shepherd'd Calendar. Faerie Queen is another important work of 
his. So England became a ^nest of singing birds.’ There remains 
drama, the crowning achievement of England in the field of litera¬ 
ture. Christopher Marlowe produced his first play and his great 
tragedy Faustue was a unique work. Shakespere’s genius has been 
displayed in his dramas—such as Love's Labour Lpsi, Midsummer 
Night's Dream, Romeo and Juliet and Merchant of Venice, Twelfth 
Night, Hamlet, Othello, etc. Julius Ceasar was die greatest of all 
historical plays. The greatness of Shakespeare rests upon his extra¬ 
ordinary gifts. His power of characterisation, objectiveness and in¬ 
ventiveness are responsible for universal appeal of his drama. Thus 
the reign of Elizabeth looms large on the literary horizon of England. 

English Theatre 

The Elizabethan Age will be remembered for the rise of the 
English theatre from the small beginning to its greatest height. Play¬ 
acting became one of the great amusements of the common men. 
The plays were acted on a platform under the open sky. Shakes¬ 
peare was a great genius and a master of every trick of stage-crai't. 

Music 

In the realm of music, England could boast of a galaxy of 
talents. They were William Byrd, Thomas Tallis, and Orlando 
Gibbons. 

An 

In the Elizabethan Age fine art adorned the art galleries of 
England. There were a plenty of painters of pictures—like the Earl 
of Leicester and Lord Lumby. Golnelius Johnson wias also a born 
painter. The glory of Elizabethan England also lies in the construc¬ 
tion of magnificent dwelling houses. 

Science 

Though the knowledge of scientific progress of the period was 
confined to a very small group of enthusiasts, still England made great 
headway in diBerent branches of science. Thomas Hariot’s works 
in algebra, John Dee’s mathematics, William Tumar’s contribution to 
boUny and. John Napier’s work in logarithms have added Several 
crowning chapters to the study of ^ence. England made tremen¬ 
dous prt^ess in astrolt^. Many affinned that heavenly bodies 
a profound influence on human aflairs like eclipses wore 
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harbingers of disaster ; comets were associated with deaths of illus^ 
trious persons. The people made progress in medicine. In 1565 the 
Queen granted the College of Physicians, the right to carry out human 
dissections on its premises. John Gale, William Clowes were most 
important surgeons of the time. 

Education 

In the sphere of education the age was quite active. No fewer 
than five schools were founded during her reign. They were Repton, 
Merchant Taylor, Rugby, Uppingham and Harrow. Many univer> 
sides were expanded. Cambridge Trinity College, Sir'Walter Mild- 
may, Oxford, Jesus College were some of the expanding insdtudons 
of the dme. 

Thus, the Elizabethan age was a living age in various forms. 
It was to England what the Gupta Age was to India, the Fericlean 
Age to Greece and the Augustan Age to Rome. 

HER DEATH 

Elizabeth fell ill in the early part of the year 1603. On 24th 
March at the age of seventy, she died and with her death the great 
reign of forty>five years came to an end. In her bed, people heard her 
saying : *Tt is not my desire to live or reign longer than my life... 
Though you have had and may have many mighder and wiser princes, 
sitdng in this seat, yet you never had, nor shall have any that will 
love you better.” 


AN ESTIMATE OF ELIZABETH 

Thus passed the heroic soul away. At the time when Elizabeth 
came to the English throxife, all was not well with England and after 
her death she passed on to her successor a kingdom which attained the 
zenith of her victory and glory among the first nations of the world. 
Never did in the history of England appear so illustrious a sovereigpi as 
Elizabeth was. Her reign was marked with a helcyon age of peace, 
prosperity and progress. 

Being a sovereign more purely Bridsh in blood than any other 
since the days of Norman conquest, Elizabeth was intensely nadonal 
minded. Nothing w;as so dear to her as her country England. And 
all that she did during her reign was -mainly for preservation of na¬ 
donal independence. She saw a dream of making her dearest country 
a great sdf-dependent power by security internal peace, restoring 
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OHJer and keq>ing Ei^land far away from the dutches of the Euro¬ 
pean powers. The dream she saw was realised, although she had to 
•whn across the currents and cross-currents of the time. It was for 
•ecuring internal p>eace she did not marry at all. There were then 
two hostile religious parties—Catholics and Protestants. If she married 
a Catholic, her Protestant subjects might have revolted, and her 
Protestant marriage would have enraged the Catholics. For this she 
had to sacrifice the pleasures of her blooming youth, the bliss of her 
marital af&ction and joy of the motherhood. Nevertheless she kept her 
many courtiers and foreign princes and kings in a pleasing state of 
uncertainty which was that she thoroughly enjoyed. 

In administration of Church and State, Elizabeth exhibited 
her remarkable quality of maintaining peace, brushing aside all odds 
and obstacles which she faced. In her dealings with foreign powers 
she exhibited her courage, diplomacy and political insight. Out of 
the two great European enemies—France was outwitted and Spain 
was crushed. In commercial and naval enterprises, and in almost 
every branch of material prosperity England was raised to a position 
that was unparallel in the British history. To conclude with, Eliza¬ 
beth for her manifold achievements acquired for herself an enduring 
monument of &me, won the love and loyalty of teeming millions of 
her subjects, which no sovereign had won till then. She handed over 
a legacy to her succeeding generations which often looked back to her 
reign with partriotic pride. “The monarchy”, says G.M. Trevelyan, 
“had a pedestrain beginning and became a very far-shining affair 
under Queen Elizabeth.” She deserves a special place in the femi¬ 
nine hall of fame. 




Importance of the Tudor Rule 


The advent of the Tudor rule sowed the seeds of a glorious epoch 
In the history of England. With the accession of the first Tudor, 
Henry VII, mediaeval England yielded place to modern England 
which brought about profound change in English ways of life. Of 
course ways of life do not change overnight and therefore some of the 
mediaeval institutions survived even after the termination of the Tudor 
rule. However, many forces worked to remodel life in England and 
those were found mostly in political, intellectual, religious and material 
spheres. 

POLITICAL 

Establishment of a Strong Government 

The most outstanding achievement of the Tudors was the estab* 
lishment of a strong Government that was hitherto conspicuously 
absent in England. It was Henry VII who laid the firm foundation 
of the Govemmeut upon which the superstructure was built by his son, 
Henry VIII and his grand-daughter, Elizabeth. For establishment 
of a strong monarchy, the Tudor sovereigns adopted several measures, 
each one of which was a characteristic of the Tudor rule. 

(a) Suppresaion of Feudal System 

Henry VII effected a sweeping change in the feudal system 
which limited the power of the crown. This he did by enacting the 
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stBtutes of Livery and Maintenance, by creating the CSoiiit of Star 
CSiamber and ad(^ting several other measures. In fact, the suppres- 
ikm oi feudal lords was a significant step taken by the Tudors. 

(5) DytuuUc Marriage 

For strengthening monarchy, it was during the Tudor rule that 
the system of dynastic marriages was followed on a wide scale. Those 
marrii^ were a recognised method of cementing alliances between 
states. The inherent motive behind this system was to strengthen 
each other’s position and add dominion to dominion by establishing 
matrimonial alliances. Marriages between the eldest son of Henry 
VII, Arthur, with Catherine of Spain, and the Scottish King James 
IV with the elder daughter of Henry VII, Margaret, are some of the 
illustrations of the system of dynastic marriage during the Tudor rule. 

(e) DevdopmetU of OovemmerU Machinery 

Mediaeval government was one which made no clear distinc* 
tion betv^n executive, legislature and judiciafy. But it was during 
the Tudor rule that these three organs of the Government machinery 
were created, though all of them were in their rudimentary form. The 
responsibility of day*to<day work of the Government lay on the Privy 
Council. It was of courw there under the House of Lancaster, but it 
seemed to be a battle-ground of aristocratic faction. But under the 
Tudors, it was thoroughly reformed and it became a powerful body, 
the monbers of which were chosen by the crown. It consisted of the 
chief government ofiicials. Thus the Privy Council resembled, in one 
way or the other, the modern cabinet, except the fact that it was 
responsible to the king and net to the Parliament. Closely associated 
wi& the Council, there stood Justices of Peace to control and guide 
its work with minute care. Their powers and functions were far wider 
than the ones which they exercised. As they enjoyed such a position, 
they have been called *'Tudor-maid-of-all-work”. Besides controlling 
Council they had to fix wages, administer poor law, repair highways 
and regulate trade and industry. Thus, they constituted, to all intents 
and purposes, the executive organ of the goveriunent machinery. 

The l^^adve organ of the government, Parliament, under the 
Tudms grew in importance. The policy of the Tudors was to rule 
with the support of a Parliament that was essentially subservient to 
the throne. During the reign of almost all the rulers, the Parliament 
became an instrument of royal will; the mouthpiece of the king. But 
on the other hand, ntme of the Tudors wanted to override its autho* 
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rity. The members of the Parliament were encour^[ed to play a 
mc»*e dominant part than what they did in the past. The reign of 
Henry VIII witnessed the revival of the fortunes of the Parliament. 
Many burning questions were brought on the floor of the Legislature. 
The anti-papal measures and succession questions during the reign of 
Henry VIII and ecclesiastical settlements during Elizabeth’s reign 
amply illustrate the fact that the importance of the Parliament under 
Tudor rule increased much. Under Elizabeth, it demanded more 
and more privileges and freedom. It succeeded in obtaining the 
same from the queen. Thus, there existed a harmony between the 
crown and the Parliament under the Tudors. The important reason 
of the harmony lay in the fact that neither crown nor the Parliament 
wished to create a friction. 

Further, under the Tudors, the judicial system was organised 
anew. During the reign of Henry VII, Privy Council delegated 
its power to a sub-committee to enable it to exercise its judicial powers. 
It was called the Court of Star Chamber, which protected the weak 
against the strong. Another expression of the judicial power of the 
council was found in the prerogative Court of the council of Wales 
and of the North. During Elizabeth the Court of High Commission 
was set up to deal with religious offences. 

Thus, on the whole, the Tudor rule was arbitrary and despotic 
in character. King-worship under them reached its culmination in 
these years. But it was a popular despotism, broadly based upon the 
people’s will. While speaking of the importance of Parliament in the 
administration, in 1589 Sir Thomas Smith declared ; “The most high 
and absolute powers of the realm of England consisteth in the Parlia¬ 
ment”. The Tudor absolutism had been one of most peculiar of its 
kind, an absolutism by consent. A Tudor used the law where his 
predecessors might have used poison. Theirs was a benevolent des¬ 
potism Mr. Keith Feiling has rightly remarked, “Neither in theoryr 
nor in fact, was the New-Monarchy a despotism.” 

INTELLECTUAL AND RELIGIOUS PROGRESS 
(a) Riat of Renaiasanee 

The next important feature of the Tudor rule was widening of 
the men’s vision by the insurgent waves of intellectual activity produc¬ 
ed by the Renaissance and the revival of New Learning. It created 
an interest in the study of Greek and Latin. Henry VII took active 
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interest in popularising New Learning in England. He smt some 
Oxford scholars to Italy to study Greek and Latin and on their return 
they taught these languages in Oxford and Gambiidge Universities. 
In Henry VII’s time Grocyn, Linacre and Colet were the most &mous 
Renaissance scholars. His mother. Lady Margaret Beaufort, a devout 
and learned woman, had opened many schools for the pursuit of the 
New Learning. 

^6) Reformation 

One effect of the Renaissance was to encourage men to think for 
themselves. They began to inquire into things. The result of this 
spirit paved the way for the Reformation in England. This was a 
great religious movement which brought about significant changes in 
the monastic system of Europe. It aimed at curbing the powers of 
the Popes who were living like kings of the earth, neglecting their 
spiritual mission. This movement made rapid progress under three 
Tudor sovereigns—Henry VIII, Edward VI and Elizabeth. Under 
them, religion became largely a matter of politics. English people 
were divided into two camps—Roman Catholics and Protestants. 

MATERIAL PROGRESS 
(a) Geographical Discoveries and Maritime Greatness 

It was during the Tudor rule that England began to participate 
in sea voyages and geographical discoveries. Henry VII encouraged 
the English adventurers to undertake long voyages to distant lands. In 
1497, two Bristol merchants, John Cabot and Sebastian Cabot, sailed 
to discover new lands for England. Consequently, ncwr trade routes 
along with the new lands were discovered. All those helped in the 
expansion of commerce, which was hitherto confined to the Mediter* 
ranean sea. Now it became oceanic. The expansion of trade led to 
promotion of industry. Economic stagnation gave way to growing 
prosperity. 

The English in the pre*Tudor age was a race of farmers and 
they had no taste for maritime adventure. But the Tudors laid the 
foundation of England’s maritime greatness. Henry VII’s reign saw 
its beginning and the culmination was reached under Elizabeth. 
Henry VIII established Trinity House and 'entrusted the body with 
the task of providing lighthouses, lightships and to make various other 
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arrangements for keeping Uie English coast safis for navigation. During 
Elizabeth a group of seamen came to the limelight. They were John 
Hawkins, Francis Drake, Martin Frobisher and Walter Raleigh. 
They colonised new lands and discovered new trade routes. Drake was 
the second man to circumnavigate the world. Many trading com¬ 
panies were born to realise England’s distiny as a maritime power. 
Famous among those companies were the Levant Company, the 
Muscovy Company and the East India Company. They were engag¬ 
ed in the promotion of trade. Thus at the time of Elizabeth the 
English were not called a race of farmers, unaccustomed to sea. 

(6) Creation oj British Navy 

The Tudor king rightly realised that England must be defended 
on sea and hence a royal navy had to be created. So the Tudors 
created an English navy. Henry VIII brought about an improvement 
in artillery and a revolution in naval warfare and Elizabeth gave 
tremendous fillip to it. This ocean-going navy became so invincible 
that it could destroy the Spanish Armada and raise the prestige of 
England to unprecedented height. England, in fact, aspired to rule 
waves and she succeeded in her mission. 

(c) Outburst of Literary Activities 

The unbounded peace and prosperity and the revival of new 
interest in learning opened the way for literary attainments. In fact, 
the Elizabethan Age witnessed its dazzling outburst for which it was 
called the golden age in the realm of literature. 

(d) Securing Fair Position for England in Europe 

Under the Tudors, the foreign policy of England, characterised 
by the dotcrine of Balance of Power under Henry VIII and peaceful 
policy during Elizabeth, raised her prestige very high in European 
politics. On the c\'e of the Tudor’s accession, the fortune of England 
sank low and she was insignificant in European politics. But all the 
Tudor sovereigns strove hard to raise her prestige and it was after 
the defeat of the Armada that she came to hold a majestic status. 

Lastly, England, which was weakened and distracted by the 
Wars of Roses for thirty years at the time of Henry VII’s accession, 
was left strong and united at the time of Elizabeth’s death. Ireland 
submitted and Scotland was joined with England through a matri- 
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inonisl alliance. This consolidation of England was a significant 
work of the Tudors. 

Thus^remarkcdTrevclyan, “The patient craft of Henry VII 
and the imperious vigour of Henry VIII had laid the foundation of 
modern England”. The Tudor reign saw the real increase of pros¬ 
perity of the mass of the people, growth of trade and industry and the 
development of parliamentary institutions. 



THE STUART PERIOD 
(1603-1714 A.D.) 




James I (1603-1625 A.D.) 


With the advent of the Stuarts in England, opened a long story 
of an epoch-making struggle between the king and the Parliament 
over an issue as to where should the sovereignty or the ultimate 
political authority reside. Should it be with the King-in-the-Parlia- 
ment or with t^e king alone. This struggle continued throughout the 
seventeenth century. In the middle of the century it developed into 
an open warfare and a king was executed. It was closed only when 
the issue was -really settled. And, the sword and sword alone could 
settle it. This-historic struggle made seventeenth century a creative 
age in the constitutional history of England. This age of turmoil, 
conflict and hope began with the accession of James I in 1603 A.D. 

Accession of James I 

After the death of Queen Elizabeth, king James VI of Scotland 
left Edinburgh to be crowned king of England. His claim to the 
English throne was based on the fact that he was of Tudor descent. 
He was the son of Mary Queen of Scots and Lord Darnley and 
was thus the great grand-son of Margaret Tudor, the eldest daughter 
of Henry VII. Moreover, Elizabeth towards the closing days of 
her reign had acknowledged him as her hdr and her minister Robert 
Cecil, with cleverness and secrecy, had prepared the way Ibr die 
Scottish king. The English Peers and the privy councillors too could 
not affin-d to ignore his claim to the throne. The mass o{ England^ 
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majority of whom were the Protestants, supported his cause as he Ijad 
been a king in a land of the Protestants. Hence, no opposition 
fiom any quarter was offered to the claims of James VI. When he 
rraehed London, the crowds of nobles, gantlemen and common mass 
flocked to greet him in the midst of wild rejoicing. King James VI 
of Scotland ascended the throne of England as James I in April 1603 
A.D. A man who had been dreaming of this crown for a long time 
past was more than delighted when all hU dreams had come true. 
He was then thirty-seven years old. 

His Chanicter 

James I had been a king from his birth. He himself once 
expressed that he was “an old experienced king, needing no lessons”. 
A half-Scottish and half-French by adoption, he had struggled all 
through his career against many odds and obstacles in Scotland, being 
a land of many problems. 

However, James I was gifted with many good qualities. A 
man of profound wisdom and ability he was much more learned than 
most of the kings of his time. In him was found a remarkable 
combination of intelligence and ideas. He was so widely-read in 
diflerent branches of learning that he could have piFoved himself 
well as a professor. He had a sound theoretical grasp of European 
politics too. 

But with all his fine qualities, his character was not free from 
defects. He was largely ignorant of the men and the problems 
with whom he had to deal. It was from the books rather from the 
realities of life that he derived his knowledge of the world. His 
figure was not at all impressive. He was timid and impractical as 
a man. It is said that he could criticise a theory but could not judge 
a man. A contemporary French historian has called him “the wisest 
fool in Christendom”. Further it has been said that James I had *a 
genius for getting into difficulties’. Thus, on the whole, he had none 
of the basic qualities to command respect. 

Hia Ministera 

James I at the beginning of his reign did a wise thing in 
confirming the most outstanding servant of Elizabeth, Sir Robert 
Cecil in the position of his chief minister. On hu advice James I 
acted despotk^ly. After his death, he chose Robert Carr to act 
as his chief minister. Robert Carr was a worthless man of Scotland. 
For some years he basked in the sunshine of royal favour. Bu^ when 
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it learnt that all that glittered in him was not gold, he was dismis¬ 
sed. The king’s next choice was better. This time he raised a 
court-favourite, George Villiers, to the rank of chief minister. He 
eventually became the Duke of Buckingham and remained in the 
office till the end of the king's reign. 

James Ps Relation with Parliament 

The reign of James I witnessed the beginning of a long 
struggle between the king and the Parliament as to where should 
sovereignty, the ultimate source of all authority, rest in England ; 
in whom should reside the power of making decisions, which none 
could challenge. ^Vhether it should be in the king and Parliament 
or in king alone, or whether king’s prerogative, the discretionary 
power, was limited by law or altogether beyond its confinement. 
Of course the faint sign of such a struggle was found in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. But she had been highly successful in combining 
the principles of royal authority and popular consent. With the 
march of time conditions changed, circumstances became different, 
opinions altered and finally new forces gathered strength, intensifying 
the struggle with the opening of James I’s reign. The causes of this 
conflict were as follows :— 

Causes of the Struggle beticeen King and Partidment 

(1) During the reign of Elizabeth, the English nation was in 
great danger from Spain and thus it. remained thoroughly busy in 
averting it. But during the reign of James I there was conspicuous 
absence of any such external danger. The English men then could 
breathe freely and sleep soundly. Hence they were free to assert 
their rights through the Parliament. When James 1 tried to put back, 
the clock by resisting their wishes, the conflict started. 

(2) Next, the forces of Renaissance and Reformation in the 
Tudor period created a new Englishman who became self-reliant, 
self-confident and self-willed. So an Englishman in the 17th century 
was almost readier than before to take his share in the government of 
his country. But James I was not prepared to share his power. 

(3) Next, James I, being bom and brought up in Scotland, a 
country having no Parliament in the English sense, firmly believed 
in the theory of Divine Right of Kingship, which he had enunciated 
in his book *True Law pf free monarchies’. This theory aswrts that 
kings are appointed by God and as such fm* thdr actions they are 
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answerable to Him and not to their subjects. They can rule in any 
way they like. God alone makes the kings, God alone breaks 
them and the subjects have nothing to do about it. They are expected 
to obey them in all circumstances. If the kings rule harshly, the 
people are to regard his tyranny as a curse on them sent by Gk>d 
due to the sim committed by them. James I considered himself as 
such a king divinely selected. He claimed that he was above law 
and he had come to rule England in any manner he would like. On 
the other hand, the Parliament resolved that the king should be 
limited by the law and must at all times be regulated by law. Thus 
a square issue was raised between James I who was determined to 
rule with practical absolutism and Parliament which resolved that the 
king’s powers should be limited by law. 

(4) Then finance brought the king into a conflict with the 
Parliament. James I declared that he alone would levy taxes 
and spend them in any manner he would find fit. He alone held the 
power to raise money and the consent of the Parliament was not 
to be taken. But the members of the Parliament fiercely opposed the 
king as the said power belonged to them. 

(5) Lastly, the religious question contributed no less a factor to ’ 
the conflict. It is true that James had been brought up as a Presby¬ 
terian, Scottish Protestant, but he had no sincere love for them. He 
was more for the Catholics. On the other hand, the Parliament was 
d omina ted by the Puritans of aggressive outlook. They considered that 
Reformation in England was not yet complete. So in order to bring 

a thorough Reformation of national church, they wanted some fea¬ 
tures of ceremonial worship to be abolished. With this end in view, in 
1603 a group of Puritan clergy met James I and presented him a 
petidon in which he was requested to do away with various abuses in 
the Catholic church of England. This Petition was called the Mil¬ 
lenary Petition, as a thousand Puritans of the church of England were 
sapped to have signed it. Then the king convened a conference of 
the representatives of the Bishops and Puritans. It opened at Hamp¬ 
ton Court Palace under the chairmanship of the king James I in 1604. 
The Puritans expected much from the king but all their hopes were 
foiled, when he asserted the fact, ’'No Bishop, No king”. He re¬ 
fused all that they had asked and the conference ended in disorder. 
He further ejected 300 Puritsms from their livings. Thus it became 
clearthat Jsunes I mpported the Bislx^ of the high church party 
who were called the Anglioms or Anninians. This action of James I 
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alienated the Parliament, which was fanatically anti'Catholic. In the 
17th century England the politics and religion were clearly inter¬ 
related. So it was no wonder that the political issues got mixed up 
with the religious ones, resulting in the outbreak of the struggle bet¬ 
ween James I and his Parliaments. 

James I summoned four Parliaments and quarrelled with each 
one of them. To his misfortune, he found each one to be more 
troublesome than the other. 

First Parliament (1604-1610) 

The first Parliament of James I, the longest in his reign, was 
convened in 1604. Antagonism between king and Parliament re¬ 
vealed itself soon after its meeting. The House of Commons atonce 
came forward to affirm its privileges. It put its cards on the table 
first in connection with a disputed election case. James I in a procla¬ 
mation declared that outlaws (the persons of doubtful character) 
should not be elected to the House of Commons. One Godwin who 
had been elected by the people of Buckinghamshire was refused per- 
misson by the king to sit in the House on the ground.that he was aa 
outlaw. Thereby the king deprived the House of Commons of the 
right to decide upon the qualification of its own members. They 
were further refused the right to adjudicate on the disputed election 
cases. The conflict started when the Commons challenged the king, 
saying that it was their privilege to settle the disputes iu the matters 
of election. The king replied that the House derived all matters of 
privilege from him and by his grant. He had granted their privileges,, 
and would if necessary take them back again; The House in defence 
of its position presented a formal document known as "Form of 
Apology”. The document said, "privileges and liberties are our right 
and due inheritance no less than our very lands and goods.” Being, 
unable to weather the storm of opposition, the king finally gave way. 
He allowed the Parliament to settle the disputed matters of election. 
It was not an auspicious beginning for the king. The seeds for the 
future trouble were thus sown. 

The next question on which dispute arose between Parliament 
and the Crown was the proposed Union of England and Scotland 
into one kingdom. James I realising the fact that both the countries 
would be immensely bendited if they are united, placed the proposal 
before the Parliment. But to his utter surprise, he found that it was 
rejected. In this matter, the king proved to be wiser than the ParliS'^ 
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mer.t, as a century later, in 1707, a union between Scotland and 
England was efifected. 

The next important matter that was hotly debated in the first 
Parliament was the question of taxation. Both James and his wife, 
Anne, had great passion for extravagant expenditure. Hence the 
king was in dire need of money to meet necessary expenses. With¬ 
out applying to Parliament, James imposed an import duty, which 
was an additional duty of 5 shillings per hundredweight on imported 
currants. Since import duty was a tax, Parliament and not the king 
had the right to levy it. So a merchant, John Bate by name, refused 
to pay this extra duty on the ground that it bad not been sanctioned 
by the Parliament. Bate’s case was referred to the Court of 
Exchequer for trial. The judges gave unanimous decision in favour 
of the king’s right to impose taxes as he had done. The chief baron 
said, *'Ifthe king may impose, he may impose any quantity he 
pleases.” Encouraged by the decision of the court, James enhanced 
extra duties on other articles by issuing a new ‘Book of Rates’ in 
which heavy additional duties called ‘the impositions’ were levied on a 
large number of imported articles. The Commons grew indignant 
and registered their protest against further taxation. But James I 
paid no heed to their protest nor did he change his policy. The king 
clearly denied the marriage between the prerogative and the common 
law. Thus haggling continued. The king wanted a little more and 
the Parliament wanted to give a little less. A stormy debate opened 
in 16)0. Being unable to face the situation, the king dissolved his 
first Parliament in Fjebruary, 1611. 

After a storm, came a strange lull in English politics. The king 
did not convene his second Parliament. James somehow managed 
to tide over the financial difficulties by borrowing money. He could 
manage for some time, but not for long. Hence he summoned a 
fresh Parliament in 1614. 

Second Parliament (1614) 

James I with a hope to persuade the second Parliament to vote 
him money, designed it as ‘the Parliament of Love’. But the Parlia¬ 
ment considered the power of granting money to be an effective 
bargaining counter with the king. So things did not go as the king 
expected. The new House far from voting money to the kii^, 
•b<^n to attack on his levy of impositions. It refused to vote a ]^ny 
till theur g^evances had been discussed. After much ndse anolt ry. 
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in the same year the king dissolved the Parliameitf. It sat only for 
two months. The humourists named it as the ^'Addled Parliamet^** 
since it accomplished nothing. It had neither passed smy bill nor 
had made any grant of money. Thus, if the fint Parl^ment had 
been unsatisfactory, the second became worst still. Then, the king 
ruled without parliament till 1621. 

During this period, the king frantically resorted to extrad^^ 
means of raising revenue, forgetting the &ct that one who wants to 
gather honey should not kick ovor the beehive. 

Third Parliament (1621) 

Seven years passed. The king faced more of financial difficul¬ 
ties. So he summoned the third Parliament in January, 1621. This 
time the House had in it a group of distinguished leaders. One ci 
them was John Pym, who was called ‘the uncrowned king of 
Commons\ Another was a great lawyer. Sir Edward Coke. 

From the beginning, this Parliament was in an angry mood. It 
revived the practice of impeachment. An impeachment was a state 
trial in which the accused was generally a man of hi gh rank and so 
the ordinary law courts were afraid of trying him. In case of im¬ 
peachment the House of Commons becomes the accuser and the 
Upper House, the House of Lords, the judge. This weapon was first 
used against no less a man than Francis Bacon. He was the Lord 
Chancellor as well as the judge. He was looked down upon by the 
Commons as the meanest of the mankind. He was impeached for 
receiving bribes. He confessed that he had accepted presents finmn 
people who had cases in his court, but the acceptance of bribes had 
not influenced hb decbions in any way. He pleaded his case, saying, 
was the justest judge that was in England these fifty years.” Bitf 
in spite of hb pleading, he was found guilty, sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment and fine and was declared unfit to hold any office in future. 
Here the Parliament succeeded in removing one of the m(»t powerful 
ministers of the king. It was a clear proof that the power of the 
Parliament was increasing and that of the crown growing less. 

The same Parliament met again in the following year. At 
tins time there was a talk of the marriage of Charles, the son of James 
T, with a Spanish Princess, who was a Catholic.r But the Parliament 
was fimatically anti-Catholic and anti-Spanish. Flushed by the 
success in the impeachment, the Gcnnmons demanded the abandon¬ 
ment of the Spanbh nianiage. James was then put to an embarrass- 
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isg position. He came to the defence of his privileged power, which 
was called pren^tive. He sent a letter to the Speaker, commanding 
him to make it known to the House that the Parliament had no privi* 
lege to meddle with important matters of the State. He said, ‘*their 
privileges were derived from the grace and permission of our ances¬ 
tor and us.** The Commons, in return, replied to the king by presen¬ 
ting a protestation in which they justified that they were entitled 
to discuss all questions ‘‘concerning the king, state, defence of the 
realm and the church of England’*. Further, they said their privileges 
were “ancient and undoubted birthright and inheritance of the 
subjects of England’*. Now James’s anger reached feverish height. 
In great rage, he tore the protestation in his own hand, dissolved 
the •third Parliament on 6th January 1622 and imprisoned some 
of its leading members. 

Meanwhile, Charles and his friend Buckingham who went to 
Spain to get the bride, returned to England without her. It gave 
so much satisfaction to fhe English people that they organised a 
display of public rejoicings to celebrate the occasion. Then Bucking¬ 
ham advised the king to summon a fresh Parliament. 

Fourth Parliament (1624) 

James I summoned his fourth and last Parliament in February 
1624. First, it passed a law declaring monopolies to be illegal. 
Monopolies were the grants given by the king to individuals or 
companies. They were given the exclusive right to manufacture or 
sell some particular articles. Those were given to raise additional 
revenue?. Then the Parliament impeached king’s another minister, 
Middlesex, who was charged with embezzlement of the money, en¬ 
trusted to his care. To this James replied in anger, “You will live to 
have your bellyful of impeachments’*. Then he dissolved the Parlia¬ 
ment. The last days of his life approached fast. Before he convened 
another Parliament, he died in March, 1625 A.D. 

With the death of James I, ended the first phase of the struggle 
of the century between the king and the Parliament. During this 
phase the Parliament succeeded in asserting its right to impeach king’s 
unworthy ministers, uphold its privileges and protest against ‘Imposi¬ 
tions’ and illegal grant of monopolies. But it could exercise no effective 
control over the king. Summarising the importance of the struggle 
Mr. G. W. Southgate has stated, “The struggle between crown and 
Parliament had begun. It was not yet intense. No blood had been 
shed and the only violence that had been offered was the tearing of 
a piece of paper. Matters were to go fiirther in die next reign.** 
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AN ESTIMATE OF HIS REIGN 

If the reign of James I lay in shadow as compared with the 
wonderful age of Elizabeth, his was by no means an inglorious 
reign which passed on the whole in peace and prosperity. Prof. 
Ramsay Muir has said, “His reign indeed was the transition from the 
Elizabethan era of royal autocracy and foreign war to the era of 
domestic revolution.” His reign did not witness a revolution but it 
witnessed the loosening of the ties of sympathy between the ruler and 
the ruled. This state of affairs is often precursor to revolution. 

In fine, if James steered the ship straight for the rocks, he left 
his son Charles 1 to wreck it. 




Charles I (1625—1649 A.D.) 


The second scene in the long drama of Stuart rule opened with 
the accession of Charles I in 1625 A. D. This was an uproarious 
scene dominated by a turbulent quarrel at home and disaster abroad. 
At home, the quarrel between Crown and Parliament took place more 
fiercely and the differences between them drifted more rapidly to 
extreme. Abroad, was achieved nothing that was glorious. During 
the reign of Charles I, the fear and anger on both sides Hamed the 
crisis to such a degree that a rule without the Parliament was instituted 
for eleven years and finally it ended with the murder of the king in 
1649. To this crisis, of course serious weaknesses in the character of 
Charles I contributed no less a factor. 

His Ghancter 

Born from James I, a staunch upholder of Divine Right of king- 
ship, Charles believed absolutely in the divine character of his position. 
He was not a nuin of great ability. Obstinate and hesitating, un¬ 
imaginative and short-sighted, Charles I could never be convinced by 
aiiguments. Hiat was a grave defect in his character. Often he was 
found to hav^ changed his mind, while he was confronted with the 
political problons. Frequently he was guided by sentiment and 
pn^udices. He used to surrender himself to advisers of second-rate 
capacity. Furtjber, he was in the habit of devising a number of plans 
at .cme time and all those plans naturally proved abortive. 
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Not that Charles I was without graces and virtues. Young and 
handsome a prince, he was sober, grave and sweet. A patron of the 
arts, he had been well-educated and dignified a gentleman. He was 
a devoted friend, a good father and a faithful husband. 

His Marriage 

Two months after the accession, Charles I married a vivacious 
and attractive girl of fifteen. She was a French princess, Henrietta 
Maria, the daughter of Henry IV and sister of the king Louis XIII. 
She was largely ignorant of the English customs. She was always 
found gossiping with the French women of the dances and duels of 
their land. But Henrietta in the reign of Charles I exerted profound 
influence on him and largely controlled his policy at home and 
abroad. 

His Minister—Duke of Buckingham 

Charles I, immediately after his accession, appointed his father’s 
favourite, Duke of Buckingham, as his minister, to whom he gave the 
practical control of all affairs. But the king certainly made a wrong 
choice as the Duke proved incompetent and impetuous as a minister, 
reckless and incapable as an adviser. He could neither make sound 
plans nor could he stick to any one of them. Instead of remedying 
the maladies, he aggravated them. 

HIS RELATION WITH PARLIAMENT 

The relation of Charles I with his Parliament was a mere con¬ 
tinuation of that of his father, James I. Like him Charles picked up 
quarrel with each one of his Parliaments but went one step ahead in 
carrying it to a painful extreme. And for that he had to sign his 
death w’arrant. So it will not be very much wrong to say that James 
I sowed the seeds of the wind and Charless I reaped the whirlwind. 
The causes of his quarrel with the Parliament were more than one. 

Cau8€8 of the quarrel 

First, there was the religious diiflculty. Charles I was an 
enlightened high churchman and he was much more friendly than his 
father to Roman Catholics and equally opposed to the Puritans, Like 
him, his queen was out and out a Roman Catholic. She was assured 
by the king to help the English Roman Catholics for removing their 
disabilities. On the other hand, the Parliament was dominated by 
the Puritans and therefore it was strongly anti-Catholic. Hence the 
quarrel between the king and the Parliament became inevitable. 
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Secondly, the Parliament distrusted advisers who were all unworthy 
and more so the Duke of Buckingham, who happened to be the princi¬ 
pal adviser and great favourite of Charles 1. Thirdly, the inglorious 
and ineflective foreign policy of Charles made the Parliament indignant 
and restive. Lastly, Charles I, brought up as he was in the principle 
of the Divine Right to Kingship, believed in (he absolute right of his 
position. But Parliament was not prepared to yiilU to this principle, 
for it had already known its power, rights and privileges. So the 
question arose once more over the old issue whether the sovereignty 
lay with the king or with the Parliament. All those factors led the 
quarrel afoot between Charles I and his Parliament. The old quarrel 
merely broke out afresh. 

Charles and His First Three Parliaments 

Charles I summoned three Parliaments during the first four years 
of his reign and to his misfortune, each one of them fell out with the 
king. 

First Parliament {1625 A.D.) 

In the year of his accession, Charles I summoned his first 
Parliament mainly for two reasons. First, he expected the Parliament 
would grant him tonnage and poundage for life. Tonnage was a 
source of revenue which was levied in the form of import duty on 
every ton of wine. Poundage was one in which a duty was imposed 
on every pound of imported dry goods. Both were collected by the 
king. But this was an indirect taxation that could be levied only by 
authority of the Parliament. In the second place, Charles I intended 
that a grant of money be made to him for a war against Spain. He 
had a strong belief that both his expectations would be fulfilled. But 
the Parliament did not act as he expected. It granted tonnage and 
poundage to him but only for a year and not for his life. Further,' the 
Parliament started to make violent attack on Buckingham, who was 
held responsible for the evils, and was considered public enemy 
number one. Charles buried in fires. Than he dissolved the Parlia¬ 
ment on 12 August, 1625. It sat for less than two months. 

Second Parliament {1626) 

But the king could not get on without a Parliament. Six months 
later, the financial necessity forced him to summon another Parliament 
in 1626 A. D. This time, the Parliament assumed a more hostile tone 
than the former, became more uncompromising than the first The 
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six months that intervened between his first and second Parliaments 
witnessed mismanagement in diplomacy and disaster in war. The 
expedition that was sent to capture Cadiz in Spain ended in failure. 
When the king demanded financial grant, the Parliament demanded 
the appointment of a committee to enquire into the causes of the 
failure in Cadiz expedition. Thinking that this disaster was all due 
to the inefficiency of the Duke, the members of the Parliament once 
again opened a direct attack on Buckingham. But Charles w’as not 
prepared to allow Parliament to call his servant into question as he 
had done everything at his command. He called the Commons to 
his presence and said, “Certain it is that I did command him to do 
what he hath done theiein. I would not have the House to question 
my servants, much less one that is so near me”. But the House stood 
unmoved. It asserted vigorously its right to take action against any 
one person guilty of crimes. One member, a passionate champion of 
Parliament, Sir John Eliot brought the impeachment of Buckingham 
in House of Lords. The king immediately sent Eliot into the Tower. 
Shortly after, he was relased and his trial was resumed. Then the 
Parliament resolved that tonnage and poundage would not legally be 
collected by the king unless granted and he would not be granted any 
more money till Buckingham was dismissed. Threatened with the 
loss of a large sum of money and the ruin of Buckingham, Charles 
dissolved this Parliament in June 162G. It sat only for four months. 

Meanwhile Charles I found himself involved in a costly war 
with France. He wanted to send an expedition under the command of 
Buckingham to relieve La Rochelle, which was captured by the 
French king. And for that expedition, money he must have. He 
knew that Parliament would never grant him money. So he resorted 
to desperate expedients for raising money even without convening a 
Parliament. He appealed to the Englishmen to make free gift and 
when they refused, he levied forced loan. Though it was called a 
loan, really it was a tax imposed by the king without the consent of 
the Parliament. It differed from taxation in nothing but .name. 
Further, he collected tonnage and poundage without a sanction. 
Benevolences were demanded. In some cases, men refused to make 
payments. Those who refused were brought before the military 
courts and then thrown into prison. Martial law was enforced to 
exhort payments and troops were sent to live in the private houses of 
the defaulters. Such arbitrary actions excited great alarm all over 

the country. Fiv e of the knights who refused to pay their assessments 
towards the forced loan were arrested by the king. The)^^gg^|pp^^d 
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in Kiag’s bench and the judges gave verdict in favour of the King. 
In reply to their verdict, the accused sued a wit of Habeas Corpus 
against the king in king’s bench, on the ground that they had been 
arrested without showing any specific charge for offence. This was 
called DernelVs case after the name of one of-the knights. But the 
constitutional question, whether the king has the right to imprison 
his sul^ects without showing cause, was left unsolved. 

Third Parliament {1628 A. D.) 

Petition of Right 

Despite all his efibrts, Charles I failed to get the amount that he 
needed. The little that he could get was not at all sufficient to meet 
the colossal burden of the foreign war. So he had to try the experi¬ 
ment of another Parliament which he called to meet in March, 1628. 
'Hiis new Parliament met with new spirit under new leaders. This 
time the leaders proceeded not against Buckingham, but the arbitrary 
rule of the king was the main target of their criticism. They realised 
that if unparliamentary taxation and arbitrary imprisonment would be 
allowed to continue, English liberty might be taken as good as dead. 
So they decided to voice their grievances to the king, before granting 
him a tax. 

The Commons led by Eliot, Wentworth and Pym drew up in 
1628 a weighty document, which was popularly known as the “Petition 
of Right'*. It condemned the misuse of the king’s power on four 
points : Arbitrary taxation. Arbitrary imprisonment, Billeting and 
Martial law. The petition declared :— 

(o) “No person hereafter he compelled to make or yield any gift, 
loan, benevolences, tax or such like charge without common consent bg 
Act of Parliament*', (b) “No freeman be imprisoned or detained, by 
King’s command without causs shown”, (c) “Billeting of soldiers 
in private houses be stopped”, (d) “Exercise of martial law in time of 
peace might cease”. The king was simply amazed to sec such behavi¬ 
our of Commons. He was reluctant to give his assent and therefore 
he tried every means of evasion. But he was in dire need of money 
and thus he had no other alternative than to bow his proud head. 
Finaly the king gave his assent to the Bill after which it became 
the law of the realm. Though the king* violated every article of the 
cfocumem,. the Petition of Right stands as a great landmark in the 
cbnstitutkmal struggle tff England. It can be taken as the second 

charter of Engl^ Liberties, Magna Charta bdng the first. In 
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the words of Prof. Ramsay Muir, **It deserves to rank higher, ftar it 
marks a far clearer definition and a far greater advance than Magna 
Charta’*. “It is the first attempt made”, remarked G. B, Adams, 
“since the beginning of the struggle between the king and the PHrlia* 
mcnt to draw up a definite line between prerogative and law, to fix 
with some exactness, the point where the power which is above the 

law shall end and where the reign of law' shall begin. The petition 

was in truth the first step in the transfer of sovereignty from king to 
Parliament”. 

• 

Charles I in all fairness expected the Commons to show their 
gratitude by voting him money. But the Commons did not oblige, 
as nothing would make them contented till the Duke was not caught. 
They prayed for the removal of the Duke of Buckingham. To save 
him from impeachment, the king prorogued the Parliament. Buckin¬ 
gham escaped the vengeance of the Parliament, no doubt, but only 
to die at the hands of an a«sassia. A half-mad naval lieutenant, 
named John Felton, killed the Duke with a dagger in August, 1628, 
when he was at Portsmouth. At the news of his death England 
rejoiced. Men drank the murderer’s health in London streets. The 
news was conveyed to Charles while he was at prayers. Nothing 
could be more shocking a news than the one that was conveyed to him 
then. He buried himself in grief. 

The death of Buckingham did not leave the Parliament at rest. 
Now that he was dead, criticism was levelled against the king. The 
Parliament met in its second session in January, 1629. The period 
that passed between the assassination of Duke and the recall of 
Parliament was one of turning point in English history. The king 
was not in a mood to bring a compromise with Parliament. During 
this p>eriod, paying no respect to Petition of Right he continued to 
levy tonnage and poundage. Further, the kirg gave all offices left 
and right to the Arminians, the Anglican High Churchmen, and not 
even one to the Puritans. Hence the members in this section attacked 
the king on. those issues. The dissension between the king and the 
Parliament grew sharper day by day. When the situation began to 
move from bad to worse, Charles wished to adjourn the Parliament. 
But before he could do so, there occurred a dramatic scene on the 
floor of the I^rliament. At the instance of Eliot, three resolutioiSi 
were drafted and put to House. They ran : — 

(1) WAoaoewr proposed an innovation of reh^furn* ot* favoured 
Popery and Arminianiem should be consider^ eapUal enemiee to (He 
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lerngdom. (2) Whosoevtr tiUhtr propose or should advise taking or. 
levying oj tonnage or poundage or such o^er taxes without Parliamentary 
consent, should likewise he considered as capital enemies. (3) Any 
merchant who paid tonnage or poundage, thus levied, should be deemed a 
traitor to the liberties of the nation. Then Charles gave indication to 
the Speaker to leave the chair so that these resolutions could not be 
passed. But this was resisted on all sides. Immediately two strong 
members of the Parliament rushed forward, thrusted the Speaker 
forcibly back on to his scat and locked the door. Then these three 
resolutions were read and hurriedly passed with wide acclamation. 
Those were called Eliot's Three Resolutions. Then the Speaker was 
released and the doors were opened. The king replied to the resolu¬ 
tions by dissolving the Parliament. He ordered the arrest of nine 
leaders including Elior for contempt against the king and his Govern¬ 
ment. All were put inside the prison bar. In course of time all were 
released but no mercy was extended to Eliot. In the prison, he died 
of broken health in November 1632. 

Thus ended the first phase of the conflict between Charles I 
and his Parliament. This phase witnessed the first step towards the 
transfer of sovereignty from king to Parliament. 

The king now realised that the harmony between himself and 
'Parliament would no longer be possible. So he decided to rule 
without a Parliament. 

ELEVEN YEARS OF PERSONAL RULE (HIS 
ARBITRARY RULE) (1629-1640 A.D.) 

The dissolution of the third Parliament of Charles I in 1629 A.D. 
was followed by a rule without Parliament for a period of eleven 
years, the longest interval England has known in her parliamentary 
rule. Determined to rule England as long as possible without a 
Parliament, Charles I could do it only for eleven years and during 
this period he ruled arbitrarily, exercising his prerogative to the fullest 
possible extent. Charles I showed England what could be the 
character and eSect of monarchical rule. This rule is called in 
English history the Eleven Years' Tyranny. The evil genius Duke 
of Buckingham was not there on the stage to direct him and the king 
was now his own chief minister. Of course he was greatly influenced 
by the ideas of some of his advisers. Among them Thomas Wentworth 
and William Laud figured prominently. In fact, they were the 
arc};^ects of Eleven Years' Tyranny. It has been said that they like 
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the sun and the moon governed the day and night—administration 
and religion.^ They were the venomous spirits behind the screen. 

Advisers of the King’s Arbitrary Rule 

Thomas Wentworth 

A wealthy man with large estates of Yorkshire, Sir Thomas 
Wentworth, later on known as Earl of Strafford, proved to be one of 
'he instruments of the arbitrary rule of Charles 1. But in the 
beginning he was one of the hostile critics of Charles I’s policy. It 
was he who played a leading role in opposing Buckingham. It was 
largely due to his initiative that the Petition of Right was drafted 
and passed in 1628. But soon it was discovered that his temperament 
suited more to be a servant of the king than to be the leader of the 
Parliament. The assassination of Buckingham made him decide to 
change his side. Between the two sessions (1628-29) of the third 
Parliament, he changed his place like a political chamelion and 
went to the side of the king. He therefore had been criticised as a 
political apostate, the ‘first of the Rats’. The king made him first 
the president of the Council of Noith in 1628, then Lord Deputy in 
Ireland and finally he was made Earl of Strafford. He wanted king's 
government to be efficient and that was to be done without a 
Parliament, as he was not a believer of Parliamentary government. 
In his view the government was to be for the people but not by them. 
Having unlimited confidence in his own capacity, he was a man of 
autocratic temperament. He was a great lover of efficiency but a 
keen believer in strong government. His methods of administration 
were high-handed and relentless. Hence his system was called 
'Thorough'. In fact "Thoroughness" was his watchword. Once he 
wrote, ‘I am for thorough, my Lord’. He ruled Ireland with an iron 
rod and reduced her completely to order. For all his views and 
actions, he made himself quickly the most fiercely hated man of his 
time in England. 

William Laud 

Born at Reading, William Laud, a middle aged man, played 
the role of king’s chief adviser in church matters. He was educated 
first at Reading School, then at St. John’s College, Oxford. He 
made himself known first as the President of that College. After that, 
he was made Bishop of London in 1623 and then Arch-Bishop of 
Canterbury in 1633. Subsequently, be became one of the principal 
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members of the l^vy Council and in this capacity he proved to be 
the king's most trusted friend. In 1635 he acted as treasurer. He 
was very much learned, an honest idealist and a sincere champion 
of restoring order in the church. He had, in fact, infinite energy, 
immense industry, tremendous perseverance, great instinct for order 
and a genuine love for work. But with all these fine qualities, he 
knew no tact and humour. He was an avowed opponent of the 
Puritans and a narrow-minded person at heart. He wanted reforms 
in the church but in his own ideas. He wanted to drive the Puritans 
out of the church. But strange it may appear that he was a Catholic 
but he was in favour of the restoration of Papal power in England. 
Further, with all his hostile ideas, he was not a persecutor, in the 
strict sense. Not a single person during his time died at the scaffold. 
The application of his policy has been shown in the chapter under 
discusuon. 

Kittg’a Arbitrary Measures 

Helped by Wentworth and Laud, Charles I entered upon his 
experiment—the experiment of a rule without Parliament. And all 
that he did can be put under three categories. Those were : (a) Illegal 
ways of raising money, (b) Enforcement of his and Laud’s ideas of 
church government on the people, (c) Punishment through the arbitrary 
courts. 

(1) Illegal waya of Baieing Money 

The financial necessity forced the king to employ every 
possible means of raising revenue for eleven years. Since there was 
no Parliamentary sanction behind them, all those were illegal. 
Disregarding the provisions of the Petition of Right he (I) collected 
Tonnage and Poundage, (2) granted monopolies to various companies 
and those who received the same, made annual payments to him, 
(3) ordered every free-holder having the land worth 40 pounds a year 
or more to be honoured as knight, and for this honour he had to pay 
fees. One who did not accept the knight-hood was heavily fined. 
This was no doubt an ingenious device of raising money and certainly 
it was irritating a practice. (4) He levied fines on those who enroached 
upon royal forests. For imposition of fines first he made an inquiry 
into the limit of the crown lands in various parts of the country and 
those who were found in possession of the same were heavily fined. 
This was still more irritating. (5) He levied benevolences and other 
forced loans, (6) He imposed exorbitant fines upon all types of 
ofifenders. 
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Yet, the country was peaceful. None o|^)osed him. But 
beyond comparison the most notorious of his devices was the Ship^ 
money which agitated England. Ship-money was a sort of contribution 
raised by the kings fbr a long time past. It was raised from the 
person inhabiting only in port-towns and that too only in times of war. 
The towns were given the option either to contribute ships or pay an 
equivalent in cash. Charles 1 in October, 1634 revived this old 
custom, levied Ship-money as a tax, and went one step forward in 
leveying it in times of peace. Here nobody objected except the 
victims. In the following year, though there was no war or danger, 
the tax was repeated and the levy was extended to inland towns as 
well. Thus, the entire kingdom was brought under this levy. In 
1636 a third levy was announced. Now it became evident that the 
ship-money was intended not for facing danger but to increase 
revenue, and to make it a regular source of income. One John 
Hampden, a Buckinghamsquire, refused to pay ship-money of twenty 
shillings imposed on him, on the ground that the tax was not legal. 
For his refusal he was arrested and his case was referred to the Law 
Court in 1637. This case aroused intense interest in England. 
Majority judges gave the verdict in favour of the king, saying that 
the king was legally entitled to levy the ship-money. The decision 
of the case in king’s favour aroused country-wide resentment against 
him. When the judges lent support to the king’s most absolute ideas 
of royal prerogative, the nation began to think that the common law 
courts exist no longer as the protector of the liberty of the English 
people, exist no more to act as umpires between the king and his 
people. 

(2) Enforcement of hia religious ideas on the people 

Then the king’s attention was directed towards the enforcement 
of his religious ideas on the people. He found in William Laud 
the agent for the enforcement of his religious ideas. It was he who 
directed the ecclesiastical policy of the Government. Laud largely 
wanted to uproot all opposition in religious matters and introduce an 
Armenian system of worship in all churches of England. To him the 
word toleration was foreign. He held three views, (a) He wanted 
to maintain the authority of the Bishops and royal supremacy ovq: 
the churches, by remodelling them after his own mind ; (5) He was 
ei^er to introduce external uniformity in church services and (c) He 
bt^eved in stopping public discussion of vexed questions, and suppres¬ 
sing those who challenged the existing order in church and stats. 
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For the realisation of his vievt^, lai^e amount of money was spent in 
the erection and restoration of Anglican churches. He enforced cere¬ 
monial worship, decency and order in church services. The Puritans 
were driven out of the church and such other institutions. This 
policy caused resentment simong the commoners who did not like to 
see the Bishops dominating the Council, the Star Chamber and the 
Exchequer of England. 

Further, Laud with his irritated temper decided to give bar¬ 
barous punishment to the religious offenders. He stopped the publi¬ 
cation of all views hostile to his own. Many Puritan speakers and 
authors were given ferocious punishments through the Court of High 
Commission. Some were fined and many others were given harsh 
punishments like flogging, branding and cutting of ears. 

(3) Punishment through Arbitrary Courts 

All the regulations during this period were enforced through 
Prerogative Courts, which had descended from the Tudor time. 
Those were the Courts of Star Chamber, High Commission and the 
Council of North. Those courts became the chief instruments of the 
tyrannical rule and unscrupulously punishments were given to all who 
opposed the royal policy in matters both civil and religious. The 
Court of High Commission published those who refused to abide by 
the Church system of Laud and Court of Star Chamber punished those 
who opposed the arbitray Government of Charles I. The Councils of 
North and Wales were there to maintain the authority of the king. 
All those courts inflicted horrible punishments. One Alexander Leigh¬ 
ton, for writing book against Bishops, was given multiple punishments. 
He was fined 1,000 pounds, was whipped, had an ear cut off, and was 
then imprisoned for life. One William Pr>’nne, a Puritan lawyer, was 
sentenced to pay a fine of 5,000 pounds, to have his ears cut off, and 
imprisoned for life for writing a book in which he made reflection on 
the king. The punishment was so severe for so minor an offence that 
all London came to show him sympathy. Many were found weep¬ 
ing. 

Events leading ib the Breakdown of his Personal rule and Summoning 
of Long Parliament 

Charles I was successful in subduing the Puritans in England. 
But in Scotland his policy aroused so much resistance, such an out- 
bulrst of national feeling that ultimately the fabric of Charles I’s 
personal rule broke down* The tyranny of the King and Laud 
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reached its zenith when he attempted to enforce a new form of wor¬ 
ship in the Scottish Church. Laud attempted to introduce in Sa)t' 
land a new Prayer Book, similar to one that was in use in England. 
His motive was to destroy Presbyterian system of church and assimi¬ 
late it with the church of England. Hence the new system of Laud’s 
worship became the butt of the Scots. 

On 23 July, 1637 the new form of worship was to be given a 
start. But on the very day broke out a riot which was said to have 
been initiated by a woman, named Genny Geades. She threw a 
stool at the head of a man who began to read the new Prayer 
Book. Opposition to this new worship flared up and soon it assumed 
a wide dimension. Here lay the beginning of the Scottish revolL 
The revolt spread like an epidemic until the whole of Scotland was 
up in arms. At this stage Charles should have sprinkled cold water 
on the rising flames of revolt by withdrawing the Prayer Book, but he 
desisted from doing so. Hence to give a combined resistance, 
the Scots signed in 1638 a document that was called the National 
Covenant. There they pledged themselves to resist the new form of 
worship. It announced to “adhere to and defend the true religion’^ 
by which they meant Protestantism in general and the Presbyteriaa 
Church in particular. Now Charles I woke up from his deep slumber. 
He called a general assembly of the Scottish church to meet at Glas¬ 
gow in 1638 for discussing the problem. He expected the Assembly 
to take a favourable stand. But to his dismay, it took more devast¬ 
ating a step in abolishing the Prayer Book and the Bishops. Hence 
he issued an order for its dispersal to which the Assembly refused 
point-blank. Charles in order to use force raised an army to fight 
with the Scots. He marched them to Scotland. This war against the 
Scots is known as the first Bishops' War, because it was fought to- 
maintain the position of the Bishops. The actual fighting did not 
take place as Charles was not hopeful of his victory against the deter¬ 
mined veterans of Scotland. The war finally ended without a shot 
being fired. 

Then at Berwick an agreement was reached. According to* 
the agreement another general assembly would be convened at 
Edinburgh to consider the church problem of Scotland. It met but 
merely to reiterate the proceedings of the first. So another war 
became inevitable. To wage a war the king mutt Have money, when 
and where to have it, became the problem' now. In this dilemma, 
he recalled Wentworth from Ireland. He was made Earl of Straf- 
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ford. The king sought his advice. Wentworth advised the king to 
summon a I^rJiament and on his advice a Parliament was summoned 
in April, 1640. It had in it the old leaders, the foremost among them 
was John Pym. But in the back-bench, was sitting a Puritansquire 
from Huntingdon—Oliver Cromwell who was gaining varied experi¬ 
ence to act as a state manager in the next act of the drama. The 
king aiked the Commons to grant him money for the Scottish war. 
But they replied that they would not grant any money until their 
liberties were secured. Out of disgust, the king dissolved the Parliament 
after three weeks. 

Meanwhile, the general assembly of the Scottish church was 
dissolved by the king. In despair, he led a small army to Scotland 
in 1639, and thus broke out the second Bishops’ War. The war at 
any cost had to be conducted and for that the king raised money by 
desperate devices. The troops Charles I could get together, were 
untrained, indisciplined, torn with discontent; while the Scots were 
able and fully prepared. Moreover, they had in them an outstanding 
leader, Alexander Lislie. Hence the English army could hardly 
ucceed against the Scottish veterans. Meanwhile, the Scots invaded 
England, quickly occupied Northumberland and Durham. Charles 
had no other alternative than to make peace with them and with this 
end in view he contacted them. The Scots responded for an armist¬ 
ice but with one condition. The expenses of their army were to be 
ria**d at the rate of 25,000 pounds per month. The king agreed to 
MV the amount. But where was money then ? At this stage, money 
could never be raised without Parliamentary grant. Charles called 
the Peers to meet him at York for aid and advice. They advised him 
to summon a Parliament and Earl of Strafford too advised him to do 
the same. The king summoned one in November 1640. This is 
known in history as the Long Parliament which became one of the 
memorable Parliaments of England. 

Thus the expenses of the Bishops’ war put an end to the hand- 
to-mouth existence of king’s unparliamentary government. The 
Scottish revolution brought about the complete collapse of the painfully 
erected structure of Charles’s power. 

With the summoning of the Long Parliament, the curtain fell 
upon the personal rule of Charles I. 

The Long Perliammt (1640 A.D.) 

The opening of the Long Parliament on the 3rd November, 
1640 is hailed as an event of great sigmficance in the long history of 
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the constitutional conflict between the king and the PSarliament of 
England. In this Parliament, some of the questions at issue were de& 
niteiy settled for all time to come. The great days of Englidi monarchy 
came to an end and the arbitrary and unconstitutional rule of the 
king was given a burial. The ministers of Charles I, his financial 
system, his courts and his personal rule without the Parliament being 
summoned—were thrown overboard. 

This Long Parliament, under the acknowledged leadership of 
a clear and trenchant speaker, Pym, met in a most determined qsirit.. 
The temper of the House was one of acute hostility to the king. Most 
of the members were conscious of the circumstances under which 
they were called to act. That the king was in desperate need of 
money was not unknown to any of them. So the members of the 
Parliament made full use of the circumstances. This was exactly 
the reason why the Long Parliament was so successful in getting 
whatever it wanted. It passed through three phases : the first phase 
was one of constitutional reforms, the second was that of a revolution 
and the third was one of a civil war. 

lU Work 

For the destruction of unconstitutional methods of Charles I's 
rule in church and state, the Commons adopted several measures. 

(1) Impeachment of King*s Minister 

The first and most sensational of the measures that the Parliament 
adopted was to punish all those who were the instruments of king’s 
tyranny. Several impeachments were made and the most important 
of them were that of William Laud and Wentworth, now the Earl 
of Strafford. First, William Laud was impeached and put into 
prison, where he remained for four years. Then, in 1645, he was 
executed. 

Next came the turn of Wentworth, the most unpopular man 
of England. For his unpopularity, he was called ‘the Black Tom, the 
Tyrant*. He was impeached by the Commons with the charge of 
treason. But it became very difficult to prove him guilty of treason 
as, in those days, treason meant a crime against the king. He might 
have been a criminal, a traitor to the nation, but he was not at all 
a traitor to the king. Rather he was very loyal to him. For this 
reason the impeachment was dropped, but he was not liberated. 
The angry Commons, being determined to punish him, introduced in 
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the Parliament the BUI of AUoinder, on the ground that he had tried 
to subvert the fundamental laws and government of England and 
Ireland by introducing an arbitrary and tyrannical rule. The Bill of 
Attainder was one which directly declared a man guilty of treason. 
For this, it is necessary to prove something guilty. No trial is necessary 
too. No opportunity need be given to him to defend himself. The 
Bill of Attainder could be passed - in the Parliament by ordinary 
process of law-making. In other words, it was a process by which 
■any subject can be put to death without trial. Thus, by introducing 
the Bill of Attainder the Commons had only shifted the battle from 
the field of justice to that of legislature. This Bill was passed in the 
House of Commons and when it came to the House of Lords, the 
Lords in fear passed the Bill. But to make it an act, the assent of 
the king was to be needed. When it was sent to him for his assent, he 
was reluctant as none had served him with so much loyalty as 
Strafford had. On the other hand if he would stand by his friend, he 
would get no money from Parliament when the Scots were still there 
in his kingdom. Again, the rumom^ of plots and violence against 
him and his queen reached his ears. To yield or not to yield became 
now the question. For weeks, Charles turned this question over and 
over in his mind. Finally the king gave way by signing the Bill. His 
favourite minister Strafford was executed on 12 May, 1641 in the 
presence of 200,000 persons. On the scaffold, he was heard breathing 
his last words, “I thank my God, I am not afraid of death”. No man 
ever died more bravely. Thus ended the life of the most trusted friend 
of the king. However, the king’s action was a mistake. He gained 
almost nothing by it, not even a grant of money and he lost a friend. 
Rather hb presence by his side might have changed defeat into 
victory in his darkest days. Further, seven other judges who had 
decided against Hampden in the Ship-money case were executed. 
Now the Commons buried themselves in the resuigent waves of joy. 
P^m was heard saying, ‘‘when the king has given us Strafford, he can 
refuse us nothing.** 

2. Conalitulional Befornu 

The main business of the Long Parliament lay not in the 
impnehment of kingls ministers but in the introduction of sweeping 
changes in the machinery of king’s government to be followed in 
future. This was effected in passing eight Acts between the sessions of 
1640 and 1641. 
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(1) The first of the Acts was the Triennial Ad that was passed 
in February, 1641. This Act IRo^H[ded that in future, PRrliapient 
ought to be called in every three years. Thereby the Parliament 
secured its regular meetings (2) Another Act declared that the 
present Parliament should not be dissolved or prorogued without its 
own consent. It provided, *'Parliament shall not be dissolved, 
prorogued or adjourned unless it be an Act of Parliament, to be 
passed for that purpose.” Both these Acts deprived the king of all his 
usual weapons against the Parliament. Then the Commons proceeded 
to deprive the king of his sources of his illegitimate revenue. (3) 
Through the Acts the collection of tonnage and poundage without 
authority of the Parliament was made illegal. (4) Ship-money was 
abolished. (5) Compulsory knighthood was thrown overboard. (6) 
Abuse of the forests was done away with. All these Acts resulted in 
making the crown dependent on Parliament for money. Hereafter 
all the taxations, direct or indirect, should be controlled by the Parlia¬ 
ment. (7) Further, to secure permanently the supremacy of law over 
the kings, the prerogative courts like courts of Star Chamber, High 
Commission, the Council of North and of Wales were abolished in a 
single Act. (8) Lastly, the ordinary jurisdiction of the Privy Council 
was abolished. Further all the victims of the arbitrary government like 
Leighton, Prynne and Burton who had been imprisoned for life for 
criticising the king and bishops were released with financial compen¬ 
sation. Next, it reversed the unconstitutional decisions of the judges 
in all cases during the eleven years’ personal rule of Charles I. 

Thus all those Acts renoered an absolute monarchy impossible 
in future. The rule of law began and that of the prerogative was 
brought to an end. The wheel of the destruction of arbitrary rule 
had now turned its full circle. Since the King gave his consent to 
all those bills, the Conunons in gratitude granted him some money. 

The Period of the Revolatiop 

(3) The Beligious meaeuree 

Then the battle of politics was fought over the religious matter. 
Meanwhile divergent views began to appear. As long as the question 
of destruction was concerned the Parliament was unanimous. But 
when the question of reconstruction was raised, the division appeared 
in the Parliament. On religious issue, appeared the differences 
which divided the House of Commons into two wings. 
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One of the two wings, the extreme Puritans of London proposed 
to introduce violent changes in religious matters. On 1 llh December, 
1641 they presented to Parliament a strong petition, asking the king 
to aboli^ Episcopacy, i.e., the rule of the church by Bishop, in all 
its roots and branches. This was called the “J?oo< and Branch'* Bill. 
But a few weeks later, the other wing, led by Hyde, presented another 
petition asking the Government of the church by Bishop to be 
reformed. Thus, this bill divided Parliament for the first time. On 
one side stood the Puritans who wished to do away altogether with 
the episcopal constitution of the church and on the other stood the 
High Church party, which aimed at maintaining the Church in all 
matters. This Root and Branch Bill was hotly debated in the Parlia¬ 
ment and due to severe opposition it was ultimately dropped. Parlia¬ 
ment then was adjourned for a holiday. 

Parliament met again on 20 October, 1641. The Puritan 
members this time made another attempt to control the church. 
Meanwhile Charles, hoping against hopes, launched an adventure 
which proved to be perilous. He went to Scotland to make some 
arrangements for receiving the help of the Scots against his Puritan 
opponents of England. But it was foredoomed to disastrous failure. 
It merely hxcited Puritan fury, which found its expression in House 
of Commons by drawing up in November, 1641 a document that was 
known as Grand Remonstrance. It contained a list of complaints 
against Charles I and a programme for the future. There were 201 
clauses in all and some of the redeeming clauses were the reduction 
of the power of the Bishops, removal of all oppressions in religion, 
and appointment of ministers with the approval of the Parliament. 
On this issue warm debate took place throughout the night. Speech 
followed speech. Early in the morning of 23 November, 1641, it was 
carried by a majority of 11 only in a vote of more than 300. However, 
the passing of the Grand Remonstrance showed a complete cleavage 
between supporters of the Crown and that of the Parliament. 

By this time, Charles arrived in London from Scotland. He 
was simply amazed to go through the document. Further, he learnt 
that the House of Commons was making plan to impeach the queen. 
After the execution of Strafford, .nobody was so dear to the king as his 
queen was. At any cost, her life had to be saved. To prevent the 
House firom impeaching the queen, Charles I directed his Attorney 
General to arrest fiive leading members of the House including Pym 
and Hampden and produce them before the House of Lords to try them 
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on the charge of treason. Tlie matter was somehow delayed. Then the 
queen called the king to her presence and told him, “Go, you coward, 
and pull out these rogues by the ears or never see my face**. Then the 
king collected a band of 400 young royalists and with them he went 
in person to the Commons’ chamber to arrest them. But somehow 
those five members got a scent of the intention of the king and there- 
fore they managed to escape. When the king entered the chamber, 
he found them absent. Then he asked the Speaker to tell him their 
whereabouts. The Speaker humbly replied, “May it please >our 
Majesty, I have neither eyes to sec nor tongue to speak in this place, 
but the House is pleased to direct me whose servant I am here.’* 
At last he had to retire in failure saying in contempt, “The birds 
had flown.” Here the king committed a blunder no less grave 
in its consequence. He had violated the privilege of the House of 
Commons by entering in it when it was in its session. He was 
certainly wrong in making a personal attempt to arrest them. He ought 
to have given orders and left the actual arrest to somebody else. For 
violation of the privilege of the House he incurred the resentment 
of the Commons, inflamed their passion resulting in drifting them 
to a civil war. 

The king felt himself insulted for his failure to arrest the mem¬ 
bers. So he decided to get rid of the Parliament. With this end in 
view, he left London to raise an army which would help him in 
dissolving Parliament. But Parliament suspected the intention of 
the king and to meet the challenge, it raised its own forces. Both 
sides began to prepare in feverish haste for the inevitable. 

Now John Pym, in order to deprive the king of his command 
of the militia, intrpduced in the House of Commons the Militia Bill. 
Through this bill the Commons asked the king to transfer the command 
of the militia from the Command of the king to that of the officers 
appointed by Parliament. Militia used to be an army of men who 
became soldiers when called upon to fight. It was the only organised 
force in England. Hence the king resolutely refused to accept the 
bill. Had he accepted, he would have given up the command over 
the militia and in that case there would have been none at his 
back to crush Parliament. 

Then to give him another chance. Parliament offered the king 
on 1st June, 1642, a petition, called the ^Nineteen Propositions*. It 
contained the conditions upon which die kii^ would rule the country. 
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The central idea of the petition was to transfer the control of all 
details of government from the king to the Parliament. For example, 
the appointment of Privy councillors, chief judges, great officers had 
to be approved by the Parliament. The fortresses and militia 
ought to remain under Parliamentary control. If Charles would 
accept them, his power would be wholly lost and ' he would be king 
only in name. Hence the king refused to consider the proposals. 
Thereafter no further communication took place and the great Civil 
War, the war between the king and Parliament, broke out with all its 
fury. 

The Civil War 

The majority of the people of the north and the west were on 
the side of the king, while the people of the south and east stood for 
the Parliament. The extreme Puritans who were called the Indepcn- 
dents constituted the main pillars of the parliamentary party. The 
followers of the king were called Cavaliers or Horsemen and those of 
the Parliamentary forces were known as the Roundheads. The 
parliamentary forces were led by Earl of Essen and the royal forces 
were led by one Earl of Lindsay with prince Rupert as his second* 
in-command. 

Much fighting occurred. Blow soon followed upon blow. In 
a little more than two years the king had to surrender himself to his 
opponents. In a decisive battle at Naseby, Charles was utterly 
defeated. 

Meanwhile the English Presbyterians joined hands with the 
Scots against the Parliament. This alliance led to the outbreak of the 
second Civil War. This time the Independents were led by Cromwell. 
His leadership led the torrent of conquest to grow in volume and 
rapidity. The king’s party failed to weather the storm, l inally the 
king had to bow before the Parliament. The second Civil War ended 
in 1648 with the Army in sole possession of power. 

Events Leading to the Execution of Charles I 

The victorious Army returning from the war buzzed around 
the king and the Presbyterians like the angry wasps. The Commons 
too held them solely responsible for the unnecemary bloodshed in the 
second Bishops’ War. Hence they thought to do something against 
the king and the Presbyterians. Moreover, they realised that if the 
king is to be brought to trial it must be done by the authority of the 
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Parliament. And the Parliament was dominated by the Presby¬ 
terians who would never like to let the king down. The Army there¬ 
fore decided to expel the Presbyterian majority from the Parliament. 
One Col. Pride with the help of the troops expelled all the Presby¬ 
terians from the Parliament on 6th December, 1648. It was known 
as Pride’s Purge. Now remained in the Long Parliament only the 
Independents who constituted about one-eighth of the original mem¬ 
bers. This remnant came to be known as the Rump. 

After accomplishing everything, there remained only one work 
to be done. That was to settle the accounts with the king. They 
felt that what cannot be mended must be ended. With this ih view, 
they constituted a court, to try the king for treason on the ground chat 
he had committed crime against the nation and fundamental laws of 
the realm. But he denied the right of the judges to try him for the 
reason that they had not been appointed by the Parliament as a whole 
but by a remnant of the same. However, after much water flowing 
down the river Thames, the trial continued and the actual trial was a 
mere tragic farce. It appeared that the judges were there to give a 
dog bad name and then hang him. Then the king was sentenced to 
be beheaded outside his palace of White Hall. To save the king’s life 
the prince who was outside England sent a paper, containing only 
his signature, so that on it could be written absolutely any term they 
liked and spare his father’s life. But nothing could change the fatal 
decision of the Army. 

On the morning of 30 January^ 1649, an enormous crowd assem¬ 
bled to see the tragic site of the execution. The king made a brief 
speech to the people and after a few minutes spent in prayer, Charles 
I was beheaded. It is said that Cromwell towards the middle of the 
following night visited the king’s body, looked at it mournfully and 
murmured the words, “Cruel necessity.’’ In fact, anything would 
have been better than that. 

However, with the execution of Charles I, England became a 
Puritan republic for next eleven years. The royal tyranny broke 
down to be replaced by a military despotism. 




The Foreign Policy of the Early 
Stuarts (1603-1649 A.D.) 


Compared to the epoch-making achievements in the domestic 
policy, the foreign policy of England under the early Stuarts was 
both inglorious and ineffective. It appeared as if after the big storm 
of the Anglo-Spanish War during Elizabeth, came a strange lull, 
which spread throughout the first half of the seventeenth century. 
During this time, the kings and the subjects were found to be more 
concerned with the sceptre and crown at home than with the sword 
abroad. And all those have been discussed in the pages to follow. 
The Foreign Policy of James I 

Hia policy of peace, 

Born and bfought up in an age of war, it was really a wonder 
that James I became eager to play the role of a peace-maker in 
Europe. He was a thorough believer of the maxim “Bead Pacifici”— 
blessed are the peace-makers. He disliked war and preferred peace 
not because he was a coward, not because he thought of running away 
from toils and turmoils of the wars but because he knew that he would 
acquit himself well by diplomacy rather than by taking recourse to war. 
Further, he was proud of his ability in making negotiations with 
foreign powers. He appeared to have known that “Peace hath her 
victories no less renowned than war.’* In the words of G.M. 
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Trevelyan, “He was the most thorough-going pacifist ever bore rule in 
England. He wielded the sceptre and the. pen ahd held them both 
mightier than the sword.” 

Thus, James I’s foreign policy had been determined by his 
eagerness to maintain peace. And for this, he first of all wanted to 
bring about a settlement of religious conflict, which he knew to be the 
root cause of all the turmoils. To satisfy the Protestants, he wanted to 
form an alliance with a Protestant power. In February, 1613, he 
gave his daughter Elizabeth, known for her great beauty as the 
“Queen of Hearts”, in marriage to a Calvinist, a Protestant ruler of 
German state, called the Palatinate. He was Frederick, who hap¬ 
pened to be the relentless leader of the Protestant princes of Germany. 
James I then sat’to deal with the foreign powers. Among them, he 
found after his accession two traditional foes of England to be dealt 
with. Those were Scotland and Spain. 

In 1603, James I put an end to the prospect of a war with 
Scotland, by proposing her union with Scotland. It was, in fact, no 
small a gain that he achieved to his credit for establishing peace in 
Europe. 

Relation with Spain 

James I next turned his attention to Spain with whom England 
was still at war when he succeeded Elizabeth. Many people of 
England wanted James I to continue the war with Spain and strike 
a decisive blow at her. But as told earlier, the king disliked war. 
He asked Cecil to negotiate a treaty with the king of Spain. And a 
peace treaty was concluded in 1604. Those who wanted war were 
disapf)ointed and those w^ho profited most from the plunder of the 
Spanish ships on the high seas resented this policy of the king. 
However, this treaty established peace with Spain for some time. 

But peace with Spain did not mean friendship with her. It was 
a most unsatisfactory treaty. It was not actuated by the policy of 
give and take, compromise or conciliation. Sp?*" had no intention to 
observe the treaty. Hence this treaty was more of a p'^Uiaiivc rather 
than a permanent cure. 

James I and Thirty Years* War 

In an age of religious fanaticism and mutual distrust, it beconifis 
difficult to maintain an atmosphere of peace and tranquillity. 
Fourteen yean after, in 1618, a strong cknid loomed over European 
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firmament drawing all the chief European states into its fold. This 
was the Thirty Years’ War which was primarily a religious war between 
the RGtestant north and Catholic south of Germany. Subsequently 
England came under the spell of the war and behind this fact, lay 
the Bohemian episode. In the 17th century in Germany there were 
300 states bound by a loose union, a confederation which was called 
the Holy Roman Empire. The head of this Empire had always 
been an elected Emperor and a Roman Catholic in religion. One 
who would be the emperor would also be the king of Bchemia. 
In 1619, the Holy Roman Emperor, Mattins, died and after his death 
his cousin, Ferdinand, was elected as the Holy Roman Emperor as 
well as the king of Bohemia. But the nobles of Bohemia were chiefly 
the Protestants and they wanted to make a change of dynasty by giving 
the crown to a Protestant only. Hence they rebelled against their new 
kino and offered the crown to the Protestant leader of Germany, 
Frederick, the Elector of Palatinate. Before accepting the offer he 
asked his father-in-law, James I, for his advice. But he failed to take 
a quick decision. Without waiting any more for the advice Frederick 
accepted the throne. It was undoubtedly an unwise step, a monument 
of mistake on the part of Frederick. It was this acceptance of the 
crown that led to a war between the Protestant and Catholic groups 
of German States with Frederick and Ferdinand as their respective 
leaders. This war could not remain confined to Germany. It became 
an European war. 

Meanwhile the king of Spain Philip III, an ardent Catholic, 
joined Fetdinand and entered into war. In October, 1620, Frederick 
was decisively beaten at the battle of White Hill. He was then driven 
uut of Bohemia. The ill-fated Frederick and his attractive wife could 
spend hardly a brief winter in their new kingdom. Frederick lost 
not only his new kingdom Bohemia, but his hereditary possession of 
Palatine which now came under the Spanish occupation. 

Hitherto, England had kept herself off the scene. But the 
defeat and expulsion of Frederick deeply affected the English politics. 
In England the public opinion was enthusiastic in support of Frede¬ 
rick. The people urged for a war against Spain as she was directly 
held responsible for the tragic fate of Frederick. But James, deadly 
drunk with the idea of maintaining peace, attempted to play once 
more the role of a peace-maker. He continued negotiations, but all 
those were merely on cards. He sent a number of embassies without 
realisix^ the fact that diplomacy without the support of the armed 
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force would be of no avRil. Further he failed to understand that die 
differencM between the Brotestants and Catholics in Germany were 
too deep to be setUed by mere negotiations. In spite of his best of 
efforts, he failed to score a success in making the Palatine free from 
Spanish occupation. 

Finding no other policy possible, James could see one possibility 
of alliance that was so frequently used in the Tudor times. This was 
the policy of royal marriage. James went ahead with negotiations 
of the marriage of his son Charles with Infanta, the daughter of the 
Spanish king, Philip III. James possibly thought that after the 
marriage events would run a smooth course. The Spanish king being 
connected by marriage with the English ruling house would certainly 
persuade his cousin, Ferdinand, to call off the war against Bohemia 
and restore Frederick to his rightful throne. But it was not that 
easy. He forgot the fact that politics knows no kinship. 

However, days after days passed on and nothing was done. 
Charles and Buckingham grew weary of delay. Being impatient of 
syccess, Buckingham persuaded the king to allow him and Charles 
to go secretly to Spain to expedite the marriage. And they were 
allowed. Thus a mission equally secret and equally fantastic started. 
Their failure was a foregone conclusion. In 1623, the Prince with 
his friend went to Madrid, the capital of Spain, travelling under 
false names as “Tom and John Smith”. Charles spared no stone 
unturned to see the Spanish princess. Even he went to the extent of 
climbing into a walled garden and dropping at her feet. But to 
their misfortune, their presence was detected. They were not allowed 
to see Infanta, until they had promised concession to Roman Catholics 
in England. Charles with a hope to marry the princess, made all 
sorts of promises, but he failed to lay his cards successfully on the 
table. The Spaniards could not believe that these promises would 
really be honoured. Finding that the hopes had become feebler and 
feebler, Charles and Buckingham, in sheer disgust, left Spain and 
came back to England, angry and humiliated. The news of Charles’s 
return to England as a bachelor and a Protestant was greeted as a 
victory because the Spanish* match had been extremely unpop ular . in 
England. ' 

To take the revenge of their humiliation, Buckingham decided 
to abandon the Spanish marriage project. The people, prince and 
the minister urged a war against Spain. Hitherto James had been 
looking to the Spanish alliance as the means to restore Frederick. 
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But now he abandoned the Spanish project which ended in nothing- 
ness. Further at the ripe-old age of sixty-one' he was already too 
tired and too weak to resist the combined pleading of all. Hence he 
declared a war against Spain, knowing fully well that such a war 
would cost England’s fortune. The war began in 1624. A lai^e 
army was sent to the Palatinate to help Frederick. But this army 
had few provisions and hence they starved. It was no big a surprise 
when the expedition proved to be a disastrous failure. But the king 
James I did not live to see the end of the ill-fated expedition. He 
died in the winter of 1625, leaving the country as he had found it, at 
war with Spain. 

Thus, attempting to become the peace-maker of Europe, Janies 
merely burnt his fingers. Instead of helping England he pushed the 
ship of her state to mid-ocean. If his foreign policy was ineffective 
still more inglorious it was in its effect. 

Foreign Policy of Charles 1 

His war-like policy 

Charles I, the son and successor of Jara^s I, understood that 
his father’s foreign policy, based on peace, brought for himself no 
popularity and for England no gain. Further he knew that the 
Commons would be pleased if a war-like policy is to be followed. 
So he decided to follow an aggressive foreign policy. His policy in 
foreign affairs became a departure from the one that his father 
followed. In its formulation, Charles was guided by his worthless and 
irresponsible friend, Buckingham. 

His French marriage 

The marriage of Charles I with Henritta Maria, the daughter 
of Henry IV and the sister of Louis XIII of France, had already been 
arranged and it was celebrated in 1623, shortly after his accession. 
This marriage was held much against the desire of the Englishmen as 
^e was a Catholic aud hence she might exert strong influence on the 
king to go against the Puritans. 

Charles 1 and Thirty Years’ War 

At the time of the accession of Charles I, the Protestants were 
still fighting for their existence in Germany. The king had not 
^ven up the hope of restoring his brother-in-law Frederick to the 
Palatinate. By this time, a new champion in the person of the king 
of Denmark came to fight for the cause of the Protestants in Germany. 
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Charles took the opportunity of augmenting his efforts by paying, large 
subsidies to the king of Denmark for continuing the war against the 
Catholics in Germany. 

But with this the war-like Charles could not remain at rest. 
He and his minister thought it best to launch an invasion on the 
Spanish ports. And behind this there were two motives. First, it 
might compel the Spanish king to use all his influence in restoring 
Frederick to Palatinate. Secondly, the plunder of Spanish treasure- 
ships might bring for Charles large funds to carry on his 
administration. 

The king entrusted Buckingham with the conduct of the cam¬ 
paign. Sir Edward Cicil was sent with a fleet to attack a rich port 
of Spain, Cadiz by name. In this expedition men died of starvation 
as the food and dress supplies were awfully bad. Finally the expedi¬ 
tion came to a shameful failure. Neither Cadiz could be captured 
nor could the treasure-ships coming from America be seized. Thus 
due to inefficient management of Buckingham, the initial participation 
in the Thirty Years’ War proved to be a disastrous failure. Buck¬ 
ingham planned another expedition but before he started, a conflict 
arose between England and France. 

War against France 

Soon the news arrived in England that Cardinal Richelieu, 
the great French minister, had made peace with Spain. And in this 
peace treaty, lay the germs of the war between England and France. 
Several reasons can be attributed to the conclusion of such a treaty. 
As per the terms of the marriage treaty, concessions were to be given 
by Charles to the Roman Catholics of England. The French king 
and his minister Richelieu were further promised to get England’s 
ships to fight against the Protestants in France. In 1627 when 
Richelieu demanded the promises to be fulfilled, Charles began to 
evade as Buckingham had already promised the Parliament that no 
relief to English Catholics would necessarily follow the French 
marriage. Instead of granting relief to the Catholics, Charles drove 
all the French attendants of his wife out of England. To add to all 
this, the personal enmity of Buckingham and Cardinal Richelieu 
fanned the flame of the estrangement that was smouldering. Hence all 
those factors drifted England and France into a war in 1627. 
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Coune of the War 

Buckingham advised the king to send a fleet to protect the 
harbour, La Rochelle, the French Protestant stronghold, situa*'ed on 
the Bay of Biscay. It was then under the occupation of Richelieu. 
Buckingham for an effective score planned first to capture the island 
of Rhe as at the entrance of the* said harbour, lay this island. And 
whoever held it would hold control to and exit from the harbour. 
After making an elaborate plan, Buckingham landed his fleet on 
the island. But he could do nothing as a relieving French force 
attacked him in the near. He was beaten back to his shoes. Then 
he retired to England for reinforcements. When he was held respon¬ 
sible for this set-back he blamed the king for insufficient supply of 
forces. Just possible he might have won had the king gave him more 
forces. And the king would have given more, had he been granted 
more money by the Parliament. Thus it was a vicious circle and 
the responsibility for the failure could not be pin-pointed on any one 
of them. 

After failure of one, Buckingham in 1628 planned another 
expedition for the relief of Rochelle. When the expedition was about 
to start Buckingham was assassinated by a discontented officer, a 
puritanic fanatic, named Felton. With the death of Buckingham, 
*‘there was an abrupt transition from a policy of adventurous activity 
to one of utter inaction.” Finally the French Protestants surrendered 
to the Cardinal Richelieu and the English expedition ended in failure. 

After this failure circumstances were not favourable for an 
active foreign policy. Charles had no money to back his schemes. 
Moreover, during eleven years’ personal rule Charles thought that if 
he would rule without Parliament, he must not fight any war. So he 
abandoned all hopes of restoring Elector Inline to his dominions. 
He withdrew himself from the Thirty Years’ War. Then he made a 
peace with France in 1629 and another with Spain in 1630. The 
influence of England in. foreign affairs eclipsed during the remaining 
part of Charles I’s reign. 

It has been said that the foreign policy of England in the first 
half of the 17th century was both inglorious and ineffective. 
England’s prestige that was so high and so glorious under Elizabeth 
was new reduced to its lowest ebb. In foreign affairs this period was 
crowded with a mere tale of defeat and disaster, folly and failure. 
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Camta of failure 
« 

Of course for this failure several causes could be attributed! 
England had no continuous school of military tradition, not even 
the nucleus of a standing army. Nor could England make up in 
quantity in army that was lacking in quality. The forces who were 
collected were untrained and mutinous and they were humorously 
called‘a rabble ofraw and poor rascals’. Further, Buckingham, the 
sole hero of the act, was of course enthusiastic but he could hardly 
be called an organiser. He was not even true to his colours. Being 
a second-rate diplomat and a third-rate war minister, Buckingham’i 
policy in foreign affairs proved to be an inglorious failure. 




Oliver Cromwell^The Common¬ 
wealth and His Protectorate 


(1649-1660 A.D.) 


The era that began from 1649 witnessed a wave of reforms 
in the Government and politics of England. For eleven years (1629> 
1640} she was ruled without a Parliament and strangely enough, 
exactly for another eleven years (1649-1660) she was ruled without a 
monarchy. After the execution of Charles I, no one ruled as the 
king, the House of Lords ceased to exist and England was named ‘a 
Commonwealth and a free State*. It was for the first time in her 
history that England found herself free to evolve a system of Govern¬ 
ment of her own. She became a sort of laboratory, where any 
number of constitutional experiments were tried. And all those 
experiments were the work of one man and of his supporters. The 
man was Oliver Cromwell and his supporters were the new Model 
Army—an army of forty to fifty thousand well-trained, well-disciplined 
and well-officered men. Ultimately this new Model Army became 
supreme with Cromwell as its leader. 

OLIVER CROMWELL 

Hia early career and character 

The career of Oliver Cromwell is one of romances in history. 
Bom in 1599 at Huntingdon in the family of a small country gentle- 
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man he proved to be one of the remarkable figures in Englinh history. 
He directly descended from the sister of Thomas Cromwell the dis¬ 
tinguished minister of Henry VII1. Speaking of his personal 
appearance, a cavalier once described him : *'His stature was of a 
good size, his sword stuck close to his countenance swollen and 
reddish, his voice sharp and untunable and his eloquence full of 
fervour.” 

Cromwell was fortunate enough to receive his education first 
at the school of Huntingdon and then at Cambridge. His education 
made him a typical country gentleman and developed in him an 
independent attitude towards politics and religion. He was extremely 
fond of music and of writing verses. He loved good horses most. 


Cromwell was a man of iron will, indomitable energy and 
strong religious conviction. Flower-filled ball rooms or the rosy 
beds, feasts or festivities in his youth were foreign to him. Conser¬ 
vative by temperament, he possessed great energy and infinite capacity 
for judging things correctly. He had certain ideals from which 
he never wavered. He had tremendous confidence in God’s 
Providence. 


“Trust in God and keep your powder dry” was the advice he 
used to give to his soldiers. 

In 1628, at the age of 29, began Cromwell’s political career 
when he got the chance to sit in the third Parliament of Charles I 
as a member of Huntingdon. At about the age of thirty he had 
been converted to Puritanism. As a member of the Parliament, he 

failed to make himself impressjive in the domain of politics, until he 

was over forty. Then he became a member of the Long Parliament 
and sitting in the back-bench he merely watched the political develop. 

mentsofEngland with great enthusiasm. One bold remark that he 

made on the floor of the Parliament bore a testimony of Cromwell’s 
strength of mind and keenness in political affairs. He said : “If 
the Grand Remonstrance had not passed, I would have sold all I 
had the next morning and never seen England any more”. And that 

was not all about his early career. 


In 1642 at the age of 43, Cromwell’s most eventful career 
bcRan in the battlefields. Since then he began » eme^ into fla*. 
light of Engiand’s political history. During the fetrful days of the 
eSvH War people could discover in him a real gemus as a soldier. 
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first he exhibited his military talent in the cavalry and it was his 
genuine effort which could train and organise the horsemen so effi¬ 
ciently that th^ could stand rival to those of his opponents. He 
proved to be a daring jumper and a skilful driver. When he won 
the decisive battles at Naseby and Dunbar in the Civil War, people 
came to know of his real talent. 

For the laurels he won during the Civil War, in 1649, Cromwell 
was appointed Governor and Lord General of the Parliamentary 
forces against Ireland. With his well-equipped veteran army Crom¬ 
well landed in Ireland, stormed some of the cities, terrorised the 
entire population and finally made Ireland a part of England. Then 
Cromwell was sent to Scotland in 1650 to suppress the royalist risings 
of which the exiled king Charles II was the architect. On 3rd Sep¬ 
tember, 1651 in the streets of Worcester the Scots were totally annihi¬ 
lated. King Charles II managed to escape abroad. Scotland was 
conquered and for next nine years it was governed by an English 
General Mpnk by name. The battle of Worcester was Cromwell’s 
crowning achievement and it was after this battle that entire England 
looked to Cromwell to bestow honour on him. 

Thus, a man noted for his infinite energy, strategic skill, tolera¬ 
tion in' religion and Parliamentary rule began to intervene in the 
afliurs of England with the help of new Model Army, when the Rump 
was all powerful in England. 

ENGLAND AS A REPUBLIC 
f^E COMMONWEALTH) 

Tlie Rnmp 

ItaWork 

After the execution of Charles I, the so-called Parliament, called 
the Rump, continued to sit. The first thing it did was the‘abolition 
of (he monarchy formally. Then the House of Lords was declared 
to be 'useless and dangerous* and was abolished. With the abolition 
of monarchy and non-existence of House of Lords, on 19th May, 1649 
the Rump declared England a republic, 'a Commonwealth and a 
Free State*. Next work of the Rump was to appoint a Council of 
State of forty-one members out of whom at least 31 were the members 
of the Parliament. They had to be elected every year. The main 
fiuuxksn of the Council %vas to carry out the executive and administra¬ 
tive duties uBth the help of a number of committees. But the law- 
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making power remained with the Rump. And with no monarchy 
or the House of Lords to exercise control ova* it, the Rump could 
pass what law it pleased most, could do anything that suited it best. 
It also could not be legally dissolved except of its own free will. 

Thus, this newly-bom republic stood merely in name and 
in reality it was no less than an oligarchy—a Government of the select 
few. 

Jta unpopularity 

The Rump soon became unpopular* for several reasons. First, 
the Rump, being a law*making body, exercised executive, legislative 
and judicial functions and it also began to interfere with the working 
of the law courts. The members used their powers indiscriminately 
in promoting their sons and relatives in the public service, without 
taking the merits into consideration. They began to receive bribes 
left and right. Secondly, there was no unanimity among the 
members of the Parliament. Thirdly, the Rump practically represen¬ 
ted no section of England and it had many enemies on all sides. 
The Royalists hated the Rump, the common people grew indignant 
for the heavy taxation, a Puritan group, called the ‘Levellers*, 
condemned it as being non-representative in formation and lastly the 
army officers and Cromwell himself became hostile for its inability 
to carry out reforms. Thus everybody considered it as a great danger 
to the hard-earned republic and waited for an opportunity to dissolve 
it. And the opportunity came in 1653 when the Rump made an 
effort to prolong its power by bringing a bill extending its life for an 
indefinite period. Till then Cromwell attempted to secure compro¬ 
mise and now he could compromise no more. The army too deman¬ 
ded its immediate dissolution. 

Its dissolution 

With a purpose to dissolve the Rump, Cromwell first addressed 
the Council of State, thumping the table, “You have no other way 
to deal with these men, but to break them or they will break you.*' 
Then he entered the Parliament House with soldiers on 20th April, 
1653 and shouted at the topmost of his voice, “You are no Parlia¬ 
ment, I say you are no Parliament. I will put an end to your sitting. 
You should give place to better men*’. Soon after his ^>eech, he 
pulled down the Speaker from his dhair, and ordered the soldien 
to clear the House. Then Cromwell locked the House and put the 
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key in his own pocket. There was no protest against their expulsion. 
**Not a dog barked**, said Cromwell. That shows that everybody 
was tired of Rump’s rule. Next morning, a notice was found placed 
on the locked door of the House. *'The House is to be let-unfumi- 
shed**. Then Cromwell abolished the Council of State. In fact, he 
was now the supreme hero of the hour and there was none to challenge 
him. A man who had been waiting so eagerly for bringing constitu¬ 
tional reforms now got the chance to materialise his plans. 

The Coaatitiitioiial Experiments of Cromwell 
(His Domestic Policy) 

The period following the dissolution of the Romp in 1653 up to 
the death of Cromwell in 1658 is called the era of constitutional 
experiments in Ei^^lish history. With the disappearance of an 
organised form of Government, Cromwell and his Army worked 
hard to establish a satisfactory form of Government and for this a 
number of experiments they tried. The first of such experiments was 
a nominated Parliament. 

Thi Bardnne** Parliament (1653J 

Many followers of Cromwell proposed him to carry on the 
Government by the Saints. He realised the sanctity of such a proposal 
and said, ‘‘Saints shall take the kingdom and possess it”. So he 
ordered that in all parts of the country, the Puritan ministers should 
prepare the list of “Godly men” who would be found “faithful, fear¬ 
ing God and hating covetousness ” Such lists should be forwarded 
to Qromwell for his selection. Accordingly, the lists were sent to him 
and from these lists Cromwell and the Council of the Army Officers 
carefully selected 140 Puritan saints. They were entrusted with the 
task of managing the affairs of the Government. They represented 
Scotland and Ireland too. The nominated Parliament was known 
in hiMory as the “Little Parliament” or the “Barebone’s Parliament” 
after the name of one of its membo's ‘Praise God Barebones’, a leather 
seller of Fleet Street. 

The members of the new Parliament were all sober and respecta¬ 
ble. So Cromwell expected much from the rule of the Saints and 
wanted them to form a constitution. But they betrayed his expecta¬ 
tion. They proved to be too visionary, too unpractical and too 
revolutionary. Thus if the Parliament appeared ridiculous in its 
oonqxwtion, it was no less in il9 actions. They manifoAed 
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many high ideals without any constructive base. For example, it 
spoke of codifying the law of the realm into the size of a small pocket 
book. It also proposed the establishment of country courts to settle 
some disputes. The absurdity lay in the fact that the members were 
not competent to say on legal matters as there was not a single lawyer 
among them. Similarly the Parliament proposed to abolish the 
Church without providing for the livelihood of the clergy. It also 
suggested the abolition of Church titles without inventing a substitute 
for it. So all their actions convinced Cromwell that they were a set 
of dangerous fools. Once he remarked, “I am more troubled now 
with the fools than with the knave”. So he dissolved this Parliament 
in December, 1653 after sitting only for five months. 

Thus once more the ball was in Cromwell’s court and for the 
second time he was left in sole charge of England. After trying with 
the Saints, the most theoretical men, Cromwell now turned to the 
practical men, drawn from the officers of the army for making another 
experiment. They were asked to make a new and better scheme of 
government and accordingly they presented a document known as the- 
Instrument of Government. 

TAe Instrument of Qovemmmt 

The new constitution, the Instrument of Government, was drawir 
up by a board of leading officers of the army with Lambert at their 
head. This was a document of great interest. In it, they aimed at 
securing a balance of power between Cromwell, the Council and the^ 
Parliament. 

Its. Provisions 

The document provided :— 

1. The Commonwealth of England, Scotland and Ireland 
to be a protectorate, ruled by a Lord Protector. 

2. Oliver Cromwell was to be the first Lord Protector. 

3. The Protector was to be assisted by a Council of State of 
fifteen members to be nominated for life. 

4. There should be a Parliament consistiiy; of only one House 
to meet every year and to be re-elected every three years. 
It would contain 460 members out of whom 400 were ta 
represent England antfSO Irdand. Once it assembled it 
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Hould not be dissolved by the Protector before it had sat 
five months. 

5. Every person having property worth £ 200 was to have a 
vote in the elections of members. 

€. Parliament alone was to possess the legislative power and 
power to levy taxes. 

7. The Parliament was to grant the Protector a fixed sum for 
carrying on the Government. 

8. The Protector was not to have vote over Acts of Parliament 
but he might issue ordinances which would have force of 
law. He might declare war and peace. 

9. Freedom of religion was to be granted to all except the 
Roman Catholics and the Anglicans. 

On the whole, the Instrument of Government made England a 
Common wraith under a new monarchy with Cromwell as a sort of 
monarch. Only difference was that he was to take the title not of 
the king but of the Protector and he would not continue to rule 
for a long period without a Parliament. On the paper, the power 
was divided between Protector, the Council of State and the Parlia¬ 
ment. But in reality all the powers lay with the Protector backed by 
the army. Rather the experiment of a presidential republic under 
a Protector was tried this time. So Keith Feiling has described, 
“CrcmwcH’s protectorship became a limited monarchy”. 

Jta defects 

The Instrument of Government was by no means perfect and 
there were found some serious defects in it. First, the Protector was 
to be Oliver Cromwell and he was to hold office for life. There was 
absolutely no provision for removing him, if at any time he would 
prove himself unworthy of his position. It might be due to the fact 
that the army Council had great confidence in Cromwell and the 
architects of Cromwell could never think then that he might be a 
bad ruler at any time. Secondly, the old unsettled struggle between 
the king and the Parliament was left still unsettled. The Instrument 
made it in no way clear as to who was supreme. It was never the 
Parlifment which was supreme as it could not alter the constitution. 
It wascotthel^otectorwho was supreme as he could not vote the 
.Acts of the Parliament. 
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Be that as it may, the Instrument of Government made the tint 
attempt to draw up a written constitution in English history and there¬ 
by it tried to give England a permanent form of government. For 
the first time too, the Parliament included members from Scotland and 
Ireland. It made also far-reaching changes in the composition of 
the Parliament and in the qualification of franchise. 

Cromwell as the Protector 

As per the constitution in December, 1653, Cromwell was ins¬ 
talled as Lord Protector in a colourful ceremony at Westminster 
Abbey. Then he and his family moved into the royal palace at 
Whitehall. 

Hia work 

Cromwell, as Protector, first brought about sweeping reforms in 
manifold branches so as to show how good a ruler he could be. The 
Law Courts and Universities were reformed, electoral system was 
improved, Scotland was united to England. 

Hia religious measure 

Cromwell then spared no time in concentrating his attention to 
the settlement of the religious question. On the basis of the Instru¬ 
ment of Government, the clergy being denied religious freedom 
were forbidden to use the Book of the Common Prayer. Several 
thousands who refused to accept this order were expelled and in their 
places the Puritan ministers, Presbyterians and Independents were 
appointed. Further he prevented the Catholics from being elected 
to the Parliament. Then he stopped the celebration of the feasts of 
the Church, closed down theatres, denied amusements like cock- 
fighting and horse-racing. 

TAe First Protectorate Parliament {1654) 

After settling all the matters at home, Cromwell summoned the 
first Protectorate Parliament on 3 September, 1654. The members 
of this Parliament were far from having democratic sympathies. And 
to the great astonishment of Cromwell, he found that this Parliament 
instead of remaining at his beck and call turned to be as quarrelsome 
as that of the Stuarts. S6on after its meeting the Parliament began to 
discuss the Instrument of Government with a view to amending it. It 
proceeded to limit the authority of Cromwell and since it 'ws» contrary 
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to the provisions of the Instrument, Cromwell looked for the earliest 
possible oppOTtunity to dissolve it. On'21 January, 1655 when the 
legal minimum of five lunar months passed, he dissolved this in¬ 
tolerant Parliament. 

Failing to rule with the Parliament Cromwell now tried to rule 
without it. He found his constitutional experiments ending in sad 
failure. Further, he saw a widespread discontent in the country as a 
whole. In 1655, he also discovered series of royalist plots, attempting 
to kill him. In this fateful hour, Cromwell turned to army officers 
for their aid and advice. He rightly realised the fact that his safety 
lay in security. So for keeping order and suppressing the plots, Crom¬ 
well, on the advice of the army officers, attempted to govern England 
by a system of provincial prefects, that was known as the rule by 
Major-Generals. 

Rvle by Major Oenerala 

Cromwell divided England into districts, each under the com¬ 
mand of a Major General, having good cavalry force behind him. 
They adopted immediately many measures against the Royalists. They 
stopped the holding of meetings without permission, interfered in the 
private lives of the individuals, suppressed Sunday games, closed 
theatres and public houses. In this way the military dictatorship 
enabled Cromwell to suppress the royalist plots and secure a firm hold 
over the country. 

But nothing made Cromwell’s rule more unpopular than this, 
'‘poor little invention” as Cromwell himself said it. It was, in fact, 
unconstitutional in the highest degree. The rule of the protector 
became gloomy and oppressive. Meanwhile, the foreign war 
entailed a heavy expenditure and Cromwell had to resort to 
heavy taxation. But the amount he got was not sufficient. He 
found it impossible to raise any more money without summoning a 
Parliatncnt. Although he could not get on with the Parliament, he 
also could not get on without it. 

Second Protectoraie Parliament {1656 — 165S) 

Cromwell summoned his second Protectorate Parliament. In 
this Parliament many of the members elected were found to be hostile 
to Cromwell. So as a precautionary measure the Major Generals 
were ordered to exclude those members from the Parliament. 
Accordingly hundred elected members were prevented from 
taking their hi ... i the House of Commons. 
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The remaining members of the Second Protectorate Parliament 
met in September, 1656. After trying all sorts of experiments the 
members in 1657 drew up another written constitution, which was 
known as the Humble Petition and Advice. 

The, Humble Petition and Advice 

The Humble Petition and Advice was in the form of an amend* 
ment to the Instrument of Government, in it, the members made an 
attempt to restore the old system of English government with the king, 
the House of Lords and the House of CSommons. 

First, it suggested that Cromwell should accept the title and 
honour of the king of England. But Cromwell hesitated long over 
this issue. He knew that his authority rested ultimately on the army 
and the army officers, and they would not tolerate him accepting 
the title of the king. So he declined the offer. Had he accepted the 
offer, the old constitution would have been restored r , ^tplctely with 
the House of Cromwell in the place of the House of St.. ^ But, how¬ 
ever, he received the powers of the king including the to nomi¬ 
nate hu successor. Thus it was almost a monarcliy without a 
monarchy. 

Further, a Second chamber which is the old House of Lords was 
restored. It was to be called the “Other House” of which the 
members were to be nominated by the Protector. Next, a Council of 
State of 21 members, to be nominated by the Protector with the 
consent of the Parliament, was provided. Lastly, the Protector gave up 
the right to exclude the elected members from the Parliament. 

In January, 1656, the Second Protectiratc Parliament in its 
reformed condition met again for its second session. Now the 
Parliament was in its full strength as one hundred members who were 
excluded from the Parliament in 1656 were now a.lowcd to take their 
seats. Then Cromwell nominated about thirty of his active supporters 
from the Lower House and transferred them to the Upper House. 
Consequently in the Lower House Cromwell’s opponents remained 
in majority and that helped them to launch vigorous attack on the 
Upper House. The two Houses quarrelled over their powers. So 
Cromwell being furious and impatient dissolved the at cond Protecto¬ 
rate Parliament in February, 1658 after it had sat only for 15 days. 
When the members protested he told them, “Let God judge between 
you and me”. Lord Protector met Parliament never i^ain. 
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CSanscE of failore of Us Goastitatlcmal Experiments or 
The fsUnre of Us Domestic PUicy 

With best of intentions Cromwell was a transcendent failure in 
his domestic policy. His tragedy was that all of his constitutional 
experiments failed and he was never able to find out a constitutional 
basis of his government. Of coune, to this failure contributed several 
causes. 

(1) Cromwell was disliked by all the parties—Cavaliers, Presby¬ 
terians, Levellers, Monarchists and even he could get no support from 
the men of his own party—the Independents. Many of them suspected 
him of trying to be a king by throwing dust into their eyes. It cannot 
be denied that no institution can flourish in an atmosphere of 
suspicion and hostility and therefore Cromwell failed. 

(2) The next cause of the failure was the lack of historical 
tradition in his constitutional documents. For example the protector 
under the scheme of Humble Petition and Advice was never an 
historical monarch. The rule of the Saints by the sword appeared to 
be too unpractical and too childish. Further, some of his experiments 
were very modern in outlook and far advance of the time. For the 
common mass he went too fast and too far. 

(3) Under Cromwell the individual liberty and right of free 
speech in England were threatened to a considerable degree. It appear¬ 
ed to be much more than what it was under Charles I. The unceremo¬ 
nious expulsion of the elected members from the Parliament can be 
cited as a clear illustration. 

(4) During the Commonwealth the taxation was three times 
heavier than what it was during Charles I’s reign and therefore the 
common p)eople were very much hard-pressed. 

(5) The rule of Cromwell was based on the army and not on 
popular support. Behind the ballot boxes there were found bullet 
boxes too. Cromwell’s naked sword was clearly visible. Moreover, is 
it ever possible that a soldier, raised to prominence by a revolution 
after a series of civil war could be a constitutional ruler ? 

(6) The Parliament of the Commonwealth England did not 
represent all sections of the country and the large body of the Royalists 
weit^ not represented. The elections too were not free and fair. 

(7) Lastly, the higher officials of the army were not free from 
ccnruption. They built their fortunes, feathered their nests through 
unearned wealth from the church and crown lands. 
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All these &ctors were responsible for the failure of Cromwell’s 
domestic policy. 

But in spite of the shortcomings and failures, the Constitutional 
esperiroeiits of Cromwell were ingenious and interesting and they 
saved England from political chaos that might have followed tie 
execution of Charles I. 

FOREIGN POLICY 

The foreign policy of England that was inglorious and ineffective 
in the first half of the seventeenth century became active and vigorous 
during the period of Commonwealth and the loss that she suffered in 
her power and prestige was now ably compensated. It appeared as if 
England after having her winter-sleep woke up with revitalised energy 
to follow a war-like policy in her foreign affairs. 

Till 1631, entire military energies of the Commonwealth 
England were diverted in fighting with the Royalist forces and 
subjugating the British Isles. But enemies abroad remained untouched. 
When the republic become secure at home, England then wished to 
establish her prestige abroad. The born soldier Cromwell was there to 
fulfil the wishes of England. If e too had his three aims to be fulfilled. 
These were : (1) Prevention of the restoration of Stuarts with the help 
of the foreign powers. (2) Extension of Protestantism in Europe. 
(3) Expansion of English commerce. 

England had her three hostile neighbours—Holland, France and 
Spain. Out of them Spain and France were busy in fighting with 
each other. The power that was in a position to attack the Common¬ 
wealth was Holland. Hence with the best army, Cromwell began his 
task to show of what mettle he was made. 

War with Holland (1652-1654) 

Holland proved to be England’s enemy number one. Both were 
two sister republics, and both were the Protestant countries. So it 
might be expected that they should have been allies and not enemies. 
But things did nor move as they were expected. Very soon the two 
countries came to a deadly war and behind this war, there were two 
causes—commercial and political. 

CauHs of the War 

From a very long time past, Holland and England were the 
keen rAmm^rrlal rfvals, and very often this rivalry had resulted in 
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xninor skirmishes. One of the members of the Long Parliament of 
England once remarked, “We are fighting for the fairest mistress in the 
world-trade'*. Meanwhile the Dutch provoked the English in killing 
many English merchants and preventing them from trading in the East 
Indies. The English feeling was further enraged when the British 
ambassador at Hague, Dr. Dorislans, was killed by the Dutch in his 
hotel. To counteract the actions of the Dutch and encourage English 
shipping, 'the English Parliament in 1651 passed a Navigation Act, 
which declared that all goods coming to England, Ireland and her 
colonies must be carried either in British ships manned by the English 
or in the ships of the country fron which the goods came. Obviously 
this Act aimed at striking a heavy blow at the commercial prosperity 
of Holland. Because of number, size and efficiency of the Dutch 
ships and perfection of their commercial organisation, the Dutch 
shipping had acquired monopoly in almost' every part of the world. 
Consequent upon the declaration of the Navigation Act, England’s 
commerce prospered fast and that of Holland declined quickly. When 
this Act crippled the world-wide commerce of the Dutch, they wished 
to take revenge by declaring a war. 

(2) Next question that strained the relation between the two 
countries was the question of honour. The English people claimed 
that the Dutch should lower their flag to the English men-of war in the 
channel as a mark of honour. They called the channel as “English 
Waters” and therefore the Dutch should recognise there the English 
supremacy. But they refused to recognise such a right. The 
English ambassador who went with the letter was greeted with 
shouts of ‘King-murderers’ and given a cold reception by the Dutch 
Government. On this issue came the collision between the Dutch 
and English fleets near Dover and finally the war began in May, 
1652. 

Thus, the Anglo-Dutch War was mainly a maritime and com¬ 
mercial war, arising out of the bicko'ings between naval seamen and 
merchants on both sides. 

Chief events of the Anglo-Duich War 

The war lasted for two years (1652-1654) and this period was 
crowded with a number of sea-battles. In actual fighting power, 
there was not too much to choose between the two naval fleets. If 
England was favoured by the possession of well-trained men with 
heavily armed ships, Holland had sufficient reasons to be proud of 
a skflied seaman, worthy fighter, and illustrious tactician, Van Tromp, 
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as her commander. The head of the new model fleet of England was 
Robert Blake who was less inferior a commander but quite sturdy an 
admiral. 

First, Tromp defeated Blake in November, 1652 and gained 
the command of the channel. But next year in the battle of Portland, 
Tromp was killed and the English ships inflicted terrible damage 
upon Holland’s extensive commerce. The Dutch who lived mainly 
on trade saw starvation ahead. So they wished to sue for peace. 
On 5th April, 1654 the Anglo-Dutch War came to an end. Then 
the peace treaty of Westminster was signed. According to this 
treaty, the Dutch recognised English supremacy at sea, agreed to 
salute the English flags in the British seas, expelled the royalists from 
Holland and recognised the Navigation Act. 

In the war, the Dutch had everything to lose, England the little. 
On the eve of the war one of the Dutch envoys remarked, “The 
English are about to attack a mountain of gold and we, a mountain 
of iron” and there was much truth in this statement. 

Following the treaty of Westminster, the treaties of alliances 
were signed with the Protestant powers like Denmark, Sweden, and 
Portugal. Thus Cromwell’s all the three aims were fulfilled. 

Soon, Cromwell’s energy found another opportunity to be 
utilised and that was with Spain. 

Relation with Spain and France 

In the Thirty Years’ War, France and Spain fought on opposite 
sides. This war ended in 1648 in Germany, but continued between 
Spain and France. Naturally each of these two powers realised 
that England with well-trained Puritan army would be a useful ally 
and so both sought to secure the alliance of England. When the 
cards were in the hands of Cromwell, he wanted to play to his 
advantages. He considered seriously whether he would support 
France or Spain. After much consideration Cromwell could see the 
chance of gaining English commerce in Spanish West Indies, if 
Spain could be outwitted anyhow. So he informed the Spanish 
ambassador that the assistance of the New Model Army would be 
given to Spain against France, if the formei would give Englishmen 
the liberty to exercise their religion in Spanish dominion, permit 
freedom of trade between English ports and the Spanish colonies in 
Central and South America and agree to bear the cost of the war. 
Cromwell fully knew that Spain would not concede to these demands 
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and therdbre he merely spread a net to catch the bigger fish. The 
Spanidi ambassador in a lever of anger replied, ‘*You might as well 
ask for my master’s two eyes”. As anticipated, negotiation failed and 
Cromwell sent an expedition to capture the Spanish West Indies in 
1655. This was badly equipped an expedition and hence it failed 
disastrously. The Englishmen lost a mere battle, but they had not 
yet lost the war. Cromwell then turned to France and as the price 
of England’s alliance with her he suggested the French Government 
to bear the cost of war, and to give Dunkirk to England. Then 
a treaty with France was signed. Finally the war was declared 
against Spain. 

Cromwell had been blamed for choosing the support of France 
and not of Spain. Spain was then a sinking power and France was 
a rising one. He ought to have humbled the power of France so that 
she could not have become a serious menace to Europe under Louis 
XIV. 

However, the war continued in full swing. The year 1657 saw 
great naval victory of England under Blake. The English fleet 
entered the harbour of Santacruz, sunk the best treasure fleet of Spain, 
burnt every Spanish ship and captured booty worth of a quarter 
million pounds. 

In 1658, 6,000 New Model Army combining with the French 
marched ahead with a determination to capture Dunkirk. Shortly 
after Dunkirk fell and it was handed over to the English. In the 
midst of glowing success of the English, Cromwell breathed his last. 
Due to the confusion that followed his death nothing more could be 
done. Spain nt^otiated for peace which was concluded in 1659 by 
the treaty of Pyrenees. 

Thus, the foreigpi policy of Cromwell was one of glittering 
success. He could raise England from a very low position she had 
reached under the first two Stuarts to one of predominance in Europe. 
Now the rulers of Europe were made aware of the existence of a great 
power with which they would prefer to be friendly than to be hostile. 
Speaking of the success of Cromwell, Clarendon said, ’'Cromwell’s 
greatness at home was a mere shadow of his greatness abroad”. If 
his domestic policy was a failure his chief triumphs were won abroad. 

CROMWELL’S LAST DAYS AND DEATH 

The last days of Cromwell were filled with gloom and despair. 
He found no glammir in his life. Fearing to be assassinated, he 
never appeared in public without wearing the armour. He had 
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already known that his rule had never beat liked by the English and 
in his regime the sun would not shine f<»' long. The sudden acute 
illness made bim confined to his room. His daughter alone attended 
him with loving care. Finally at the age of fifiy«nine on 3rd Septon- 
ber, 1658, Cromwell left for the other world in the royal palace of 
White Hall. He was then buried among the kings in Westminster 
Abbey. But two years later his body was taken from the grave 
and was hanged on the gallows at Tyburn. Nobody knows Where 'hia 
bones lay. 

AN ESTIMATE OF CROMWELL’S ACHIEVEMENTS 

Among all the persons who were born in England, Cromwell 
was unquestionably the most illustrious man of his time and one of 
the greatest men of any other time of his or of any other land. Bom 
in a small family of Huntingdon at a critical time of English histcxy, 
he could raise himself to the position of a superb military leado*, 
a distinguished statesman and a top-ranking patriot. He proved 
that luck is always infatuated with the efficient. 

Cromwell’s military capacity was not of low order. It was he 
who organised the New Model Army, trained the parliamentary 
forces as cavalry men and instituted strict discipline. In offensive 
strategy and defensive tactics Cromwell was a pastmaster. He made 
the army so efficient and led them so skilfully that hardly it experien¬ 
ced any defeat or disaster. During the civil war and in the wars 
with foreign powers the battles of Naseby, Dunbar, Worcester, Port¬ 
land and Dunkirk were the standing monuments to his generalship, 
and strategic tact. There he exhibited the talent in seeing the critical 
points of a battle. 

Much can be said of Cromwell as a statesman of superb calibre.. 
Like any other astute statesman of English history he could resdise 
the importance of sea power and to its development he a>ntributed 
no less. His statesmanship proved so successful that two Catholic 
autocratic monarchies, Spain and France, competed for his help. 
Further, his religious toleration was another solid testimony to his- 
statesmanship. He was no doubt a hater of the *R(mian Catholic 
religion, but he was more tolerant than anybody since the days of 
Reformation. 

As a patriot, Cromwell stood equal to some selected few in 
F.nglinh history. In him, the chief credit lay in overthrowing the 
monarchy and establishing a Puritan republic. It is true that he fiuleA 
in malting the republic permanent but under those circumstances any 
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man, however careful he might have been, would have (ailed. Rather 
no other man could have maintained the republic as long as Cromwell 
could sustain it. It is said that one who seeks two strings to one 
bow, he may shoot strong but never swaight and Cromwell trying to 
do that failed in his mission. 

Some have criticised Cromwell as a great traitor, self-seeking tyrant 
and an opportunist, because he betrayed the people by establishing a 
military dictatorship in the name of Commonwealth. This appears 
to be a biased and too uncharitable a comment. There is no doubt 
that his rule rested on the sword. But during the times of civil war 
and Revolution all governments rtst on sword and Cromwell’s rule 
could never be an exception to it. He was bound to be a dictator as the 
circumstances forced him to do things arbitrarily and that any Tudor 
or Stuart monarch had done in the past. Even with all that, he had 
never failed in his attempt to give peace, preserve order and promote 
Christian well-being after long years of trouble. 

Coming to Cromwell’s achievements abroad, it is an emphatic 
yes that he raised England’s prestige from a sinking position to that of 
fear and care in Europe. With a fine navy and flourishing commerce, 
Cromwell brought out England to limelight from the dark inglorious 
past of the great civil war. 

Thus, on the whole there was much to the credit of Cromwell’s 
achievements. Almott three hundred years now stand between the 
English people and his death and yet they treasure him in their 
memory and he has been given the honour due to him in the 
pages of English histcuy. None can dislodge him firom his pedestal. 

EVENTS LEADING TO THE RESTORATION (1658-1660) 

The death of Oliver Cromwell in 1658 was followed by a year 
political conflict and constitutional confusion. Richard, the eldest 
■on of Cromwell, %vas made the Lord Frinector. 

Richard, unlike his father, was a mild and lazy country gentle¬ 
man, devoid of astuteness to ride in the whirlwind or direct the 
lUHin. So he (ailed to bring Army under his control and they fre¬ 
quently quarrelled with each other. Richard’s new Parliament could 
not stand and it was dissolved. Then the Protector resigned. Find¬ 
ing no other way, the army called back the Rump, consisting of 60 
to 70 members. Instead of remaining gratelial to the Army, the 
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Rump tried to curb their powers. Now the Lambert, *the dariiog 
of the soldiers*, became hero of the hour. He marched his scddien 
to the House of Commons and forcibly dissolved it. Once more the 
power fell into the hands of army generals. The state of anarchy 
reappeared. 

The nation was now tired of sword’s rule and political insta¬ 
bility. So the English mass realised that the only way to stop anarchy 
was to restore old Stuart dynasty along with the old constitution. 
During this time in the political scene of England, appeared General 
Monck, to solve the political tangle. Early in 1660 the Long Parlia¬ 
ment was reinstated by inviting the prominent members who were 
expelled in 1648. Then this Parliament voted its dissolution givii^{ 
way to a free Parliament. Now, met the Convention Parliament. 
Meanwhile, the king Charles II who had long been waiting for his 
opportunity announced his Declaration at Breda. Then a misnon 
selected by the New (Convention Parliament went to Holland to invite 
Charles II to return home. On 29 May, 1660 he entered London to 
be the crowned king of England. 

Thus, after a rule without monarchy for eleven years the Stuart 
regime was restored in the person of Charles II. 




Charles II (1660-1685 A.D.) 


After the storms of the revolutionery era, England in 1660 A.D. 
entered into a period of her history that was more calm, sober and 
continuous. That was the year when monarchy was restored after 
an interval of eleven years’ rule of the Commonwealth. It was for 
the first time in English history, that the Parliament summoned the 
monarch and not the monarch that summoned the Parliament. So 
the Restoration was absolutely one of consent rather than of the 
conquest. With the Restoration, absolutism and republicanism 
disappeared and in their places the balance of power between king 
and the Parliament was fixed. As before, the authority of the king 
and authority of the Parliament were taken to be inseparable. And 
the blessed person around whom revolved all the events of England 
for 25 years was none else than Charles II, who was restored to the 
English throne on 29 May, 1660. 

Character of Charles n 

A long dark man of above two yards high, Charles II was 
en(k)wed with manifold virtues and defects alike in his character. In 
him was found half* French and half* English blood and breeding. 
For fifteen years he was in exile and during this period Charles II, 
passing through good deal of dangers and difficuldes, adventures and 
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adveraties, had learnt all about many things. He commanded xnany 
of the gifts needed tu be a successful king. One who studied him 
well said, “Of a man who was so capable of choosing, he chose as 
seldom as any man that ever lived.” Active and witty, Charles II had 
gained the reputation of being kind-hearted and it is said that he 
rarely refused a request. He was all things to all men. Bishop Burnet 
who knew him well has described how “he had the art of making 
all people grow fond of him at first by a softness in his whole way of 
conversation as he was certainly the best bred man of his 
But in spite of his leniency, he had a mind of his own. On the surface, 
he appeared to be light-hearted but beneath he was quite hard¬ 
working and strong. He appeared to have played his role with so 
much superb skill that England needed him more than he needed 
England. But that was only one side of his character. 

Coming to the other side, Charles II was lazy and indolent 
in his business. “Naturally, I am more lazy than I ought to be” 
was his frank confession. He was ‘ found to have been driving a 
poor insect when the Dutch guns were heard roaring in Thames. 
He was out-and-out self-seeking and unprincipled a man and his 
religion, friends or ministers could never stand dear to him when he 
found it suitable to sacrifice them for realising his own ends. Shame¬ 
lessly immoral, during the period of exile he was found more in 
the delightful company of women. In his court some women like 
Lady Castlemaine and the Duchess of Portsmouth were found to have 
exercised enough of influence. 

Thus, on the whole, if it is on the personal character of the 
king more than any other single factor that success or failure of one’s 
reign depends, Charles II had all that is necessary to establish this 
truth. He was quite capable of deep-seated schemes and capable of 
dishonesty as well. 

HIS REIGN 

Domestic Affairs 

The domestic aflairs in the reign of Charles II can be conven¬ 
iently divided into two phases. The period from 1660 to 1667 
formed the first phase in which the Restoration Settlemmt was effec¬ 
ted, the old order was restored and the king and the Parfiament 
worked hand-in-hand. The period from 1667 to 1685 fbnnedtiiB 
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•eoond phase in which the honey-moon period of the king and 
Parliament disappeared, giving place to the personal rule of the king. 

Hia aims 

Charles II b^an his rule with two aims—to revive the Grown 
at as posable and to emancipate the Roman Catholics from the 
political inferiority and all those aims he fulfilled to a considerable 
degree in the Restoration Settlement. 

ne RestorntJoa Settlessieat 

The days fiillotving the year 1660 witnessed the restoration 
not only of the monarchy but also of the Parliament and of the Angli¬ 
can Church as well. And all those works were effected by the 
Convention and Cavalier Parliaments. 

THE CONVENTION PARLIAMENT;. (1660-1661) 

TTie Parliament that effected the Restoration was the Conven¬ 
tion Parliament. It was so called as it was not summoned by the 
writ of the king. Hence it was considered as an irregular assembly 
and in order to avoid general election it was kept in existence for seven 
months. 

Its tvorli 

BesionUion cf Monarchy and Parliament 

The Inembers of the Convention Parliament realised that Char¬ 
les II had been in theory the king of England from the time of his 
father’s execution in 1649 and the year 1660 was the 12th year of 
his reign. Hence the entire system which prevailed in 1649 was 
restored by the Convention Parliament. 

First, .the king was granted by Parliament a revenue for life 
fircHn customs and excise. Then almost all the Acts passed by the 
Rump and the Cromwellian Parliaments were done away with. 

Then the Parliamentary rule was restored in its complete form. 
TTie House of Lords which vras abolished by the Rump came back to 
its life again. The process of impeachment was revived and the 
Parliament was given the control over finance and taxation. Charles 
11 never wished to quarrel with the Parliament and he came to believe 
that hereafter it would be part and parcel of the Government 
machiiMry. Of course he was not very much lavidi in giving every¬ 
thing to Parliament making himself an ornamental figure. The king 
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as before retained the right of choosing his own ministen, amducting 
the home and foreign policies of the country. On die whole, Charles 
II wanted to rule as a constitutional monarch. 

It was after the Restoration, Charles II no more could govern 
and raise money without Parliamentary consent. He also could iu>t 
ignmre the common law courts for punishing the offenders. Summarii- 
the nature of monarchy after Restoration, l^r. Taswell Langmead 
ing has remarked, ^'Although the cause of monarchy was gained, that 
of absolute monarchy was lost for ever”. Thus the restoration stood 
not for absolutism and arbitrary power but surely for the historical 
institutions like Parliament. 

Further to complete the Restoration Settlement, the Convention 
Parliament proceeded to materialise the promises the king declared at 
Breda. Charles II, before his return to England, had made four prO' 
mises in a declaration signed at Breda on 4 April, 165) and he 
made it clear that all those promises would come into force only after 
the consent of the Parliament is received. So the Convention took- 
up the task. First, he promised arrea-a of p%y to the soldieri and 
now these were paid to them. Then the New M>dsl Army was 
disbanded. However the king was allowed to maintain a small force 
for his safety. Secondly, he promised *'Oeneral amnesty” to all 
offenders as he never wanted to be revengeful. But the Parliament 
was not prepared to forget the rebels and regicides — the persons who* 
were responsible for the execution of Charles I. All those who signed 
the death warrant of Charles I were executed and twenty*five were 
imprisoned for life. Even the deadbody of Cromwell was taken out 
from its grave and hanged. However, it was due to Charles II him* 
self that the list of executioners could not be lengthy in the opening 
year of his reign. Thirdly, Charles had promised * 3 zciinty of tmure* 

to those who had received lands under the Commonwealth. This 
was too complicated a question and over it, hot debates continued. 
Fourthly, all lands, belonging to the Church and Crown which were 
confiscated by the Commonwealth Government were returned to 
their respective owners. Finally, Charles had promised 'liberty of 
conscience* to all as he was in favour of religious toleraticm. He knew 
that his" father died for his ardent support to the Anglicans. But the 
Parliament was opposed to this promise. The king tried to bring a 
compromise by calling a conftarence of the leading ecclesiastics of 
Presbyterian and Anglican sects. But it ended in failure. It waa 
now left to the new Parliament—the Cavalier Parliament—to deal 
with this leading question of the day. 
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THE CAVALIER PARLIAMENT-1661—1679 

The regular Parliamentary history of Charles IPs reign began 
with the general election of 1661 and the Parliament which met 
now was called the Cavaliver Parliament as it was dominated by the 
Cavaliers. The royalist and Anglican elements in this Parliament 
were so strong that it appeared to be more royalist than the king 
and more Anglican than the ordinary High chiii ch man. Clarendon 
was the chief minister of this Parliament. 

Earl of Clarendon 

Edward Hyde, now Earl of Clarendon and Lord Chancellor, 
bad been all along by the side of Charles, II during the adverse 
days of his exile. With the exiled king he shared all his joys and 
sufferings. So the king rewarded him amply. Moreover, upright, 
hard-working and methodical an administrator as he was, he exercised 
great influence on Cherles II while he was in power. A contemporary 
told him as *a half-king.’ He played the role of the mediator 
between the king and the Parliament by establishing a balance 
between the two. He was the main architect of the Restoration 
Settlement. But he was too intolerant a High church man and too 
anti-Puritanic in his spirit. It was to him the restoration of the 
Anglican Church was largely due. 

Restoration of Anglicanism—(Religions Settlement of the 
Restoration) 

The Clarendon Code 

The fourth promise of Charles II in the Declaration of Breda— 
•liberty to tender conscience*—was not enforced. On the other hand, 
to establish the Church firmly and revive Anglicanism, four persecut¬ 
ing Acts were passed against the Puritans who were called the 
Non-conformists as they did not believe in the established church. 
Those Acts were called the Clarendon Code as it was under Claren¬ 
don’s guidance that those were passed. Those Acts were: the 
Corporation Act, the Act of Uniformity, the Five Miles Act, and the 
Conventicle Act. 

(s) The Corporation Act 

The fint of those Acts was the Corporation Act, according to 
which one could be a member of the Corporation or Municipal bodies 
which governed the towns and controlled the election to the House of 
Commons only when he would take an oath not to raise arms against 
the king and accept Anglican rites of the church. This Act aimed at 
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depriving the Puritans of their control over the towns and the House 
of Ck)nimons. 

(it) The Act of Uniformity 

According to this Act, every clei^man and school master was 
compelled to take a similar oath of non-resistance to the Prayer 
Book of the Church of England. It was also too anti-puritanic in its 
spirit. 

(us) The Five Miles Ad. 

This Act forbade any clergyman or school master to come 
within five miles of a city or cotporation town unless he took an oath 
of non-resistance to the Church of England and the State. 

(iv) The Conventicle Act 

According to this Act no religious meeting of more than five 
persons other than those of Church of England could be held. For the 
violation of this Act the penalty of imprisonment was also prescribed. 

Thus, the Clarendon Code helped in restoring the Anglican 
Church. It completed the breach between the church of England and 
the advanced Puritans. Church was now made subordinate to state. 
The great days of Puritanism as a political force disappeared, and the 
persecution of the Puritanism set in. The enforcement of these acts 
led many Puritans to death, imprisonment and ill-treatment. Among 
the sufferers, John Bunyan, the author of the book ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’, 
was there. The Clarendon Code practically restored Laud’s religious 
system. Mr. G.M. Trevelyan has remarked, “The present under 
Clarendon was worse than the past under Laud.” 

With the completion of religious settlement, the Restoration 
Settlement came to a close. Summarising the settlement. Prof. G. N. 
Clark has said, “The Restoration Settlement was an attempt to 
create sufficient degree of harmony for the purposes of government by 
reverting to the Parliamentary and royal constitution and the Angli¬ 
can establishment.” 

Unpopularity of Clarendon and the fall of his Ministry 

Clarendon could not prove to be a popular minister and he 
was disliked more and more by all sections of England as the years 
advanced. He was hated by all and loved by none. The Puritans 
hated him for the severe code, the royal mistresses disliked him, the 
Parliameiitmen develo^d contempt and the king too found in him 
an intolerable bore. The nation accused him of receiving hand- 
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K«ie iMibei from the French king for the sale c fan English occupied 
town Dunldrk to him. Moreover, when he managed to perform the 
marriage of his daughter, Anne Hyde, with the king’s brother, 
James 11 the Duke of Ymk, the Englishmen regarded him as a 
self'sedung man. 

The many-sided personal unpopularity -of Clarendon was 
further increased by two disasters of course for which he could in 
no way be held responsible. In 1665 London was struck by the 
great Plague. It wariied away nearly one-fifth of the population. 
Doctors could do little. It claimed even 1,000 victims a day. At 
night the carts used to wheel through the streets, crying at the every 
door : “Ring out the dead.” 

To add to the miseries of the I/>ndoners, in the following 
year the Great Fire swept away two-thirds of London’s houses. 
Hundreds of Churches including the Church of St. Paul lay in 
ruins. 

Fall of Clar€nion*a Minutry 

For all these reasons, Charles II decided to drop the Pilot. In 
1667 the king dismissed Clarendon. Then he was impeached by the 
Parliament and finally on king’s advice he retired into an exile in 
France. Two years later he breathed his last. 

With the dismissal of Clarendon the first phase of the domestic 
affairs in Charles 11’s reign ended. 

Domestic Affkirs of Charles If in the Second Phase 

Hia aUempl at Personal Bale 

With the march of time the relationship between the king 
and his subjects underwent a great change. No more the king 
and the Parliament remained busy in paying complements to each 
other. Charles II nuide an attempt at a personal rule. He directed 

his own policy and for all practical purposes he became his own 
chief minister. 

The Gable Ministry (1667-1673) 

/to CompoeUion 

For the next five years from 1667 to 1673 an ill-assorted group 
of five persons formed a nunistry and it aune to be known from the 
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initial letten of their names as the Cabal ministry. The first two 
members of the group Clifford and Arlington were the first rate 
Roman Catholics, the third was Buckingham, defamed for his im¬ 
moral wife. The fourth member Asley Cooper, afterwards Lord 
Shaftesbury, was undoubtedly the ablest and the best of the lot. 
Keenly interested in trade and commercial development, he was in 
favour of religious toleration. But he was too opportunistic a man 
to change his side at the suitable moment. The fifth member 
Lauderdale was wickedest of all. 

Thus, the Cabal contained not even one sound man and a true 
patriot. 

Its Nature 

The Cabal can never be treated as a cabinet in the modern 
sense of the term. The members held divergent views and they rarely 
consulted together. The factor that bound them together was their 
common hatred towards the Cavaliers. The fact that its initial letters 
of the names formed the word ^cabal’, gives ample scope to think that 
it was a secret assembly, determined to rule England for its own 
designs. 

Its Work 

The Declaration of Indulgence {1672) 

The king wanted to extend toleration to both the Puritans and 
the Roman Catholics by issuing in 1672 what was called the declara¬ 
tion of Indulgence. This declaration suspended all laws which were 
imposed on the Puritans and the Roman Catholics. 

But the Commons grew furious with the king for issuing such a 
declaration. They reftised to grant him money till he had withdrawn 
the Bill. The king correctly studying the situation withdrew the 
declaration. 

The Test Act {1673) 

The Common* then wanted to prevent any further slackness in 
the matter. Hence they passed the Test Act in 1673, compelliiq; every 
officer of the state to accept the sacraments of the chuitdi, the Ai^lican 
rites and the ceremonies. 
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Diemiatal of the Cabal Ministry (1673) 

As a protest against the Test Act Clifford resigned. Lc»d 
Shaftesbury (Ashley Cooper) was then dismissed. After his dismissal 
he joined the opposition, became its leader and proved to be a dan* 
gerous enemy of Charles II. ‘Tt is only laying down my robe", 
remarked Lord Shaftesbury, *'and buckling my sword.” 

With the dismissal of Lord Shaftesbury, the Cabal period came 
to an end. 

Charles II then managed to postpone the summoning of a Parlia* 
ment as long as he could. But after some time he could not afford to 
postpone as the Commons seemed to move on the war path. 

Tlie Daaby*a Ministry (t673—1678) 

The king now formed a new ministry under the command of one 
Thomas Osborne, a Yorkshire landowner. He was created Earl 
Danby and Lord Treasurer. Since Danby was an avowed Anglican 
his appointment made the Parliament quiet for some time. He 
followed the policy of maintaining the supremacy of the Church of 
England. 

The last ten years of Charles II’s reign, beginning with the 
Danby’s ministry and ending with the death of the king, formed a com 
plicated period in English history. These were the years of intrigues. 
The Cavalier Parliament was growing restive. The nation was 
nervous. Lord Shaftesbury, being frustrated in his hopes, remained 
busy in organising opposition in both the Houses. He waited for an 
opportunity to take revenge and it came in 1678. One event which 
made the nation panic-stricken was the rumour of a Popish Plot. 

The Popish Plot (1678-1680) 

In 1678, a man called Titus Oates revealed before a magistrate, 
Si r Edmund Berry, the story of a Roman Catholic plot which was 
named as the Popish Plot. The objects of this plot were to kill the 
king, bring * Duke of York in his place, and bring a French army into 
England to massacre the Protestants for the imposition of Catholicism. 
Titus, Oates was a man of disputable character, a scoundrel of the 
first water and a liar out and out. But the nation was convinced 
after some time when the magistrate, before whom he confessed, was 
found murdered. The nation grew panic-stnken. The Roman 
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Catholics were suspected. Suspicion is the breeding ground for 
rumour and when nothing was true, everything whatever improbable 
was believed. Shaftesbury made use of this plot to his advantages. 
Everywhere the Roman Catholics were tried. When this was the 
state of affairs, the Commons brought a bill to impeach Danby as he 
was a great supporter of Roman Catholicism. 

Impeackme,rU of Danhy 

Further Danby was proved to be a party to the cash payment 
that the French king made to Charles II to prorogue the Parliament. 
Hence the Parliament voted the impeachment of Danby. The king 
at this stage supported his minister and to save him he dissolved the 
Cavalier Parliament in January, 167!^. It sat fora little less than twenty 
years. 

Tliree Short IVhig Parliaments (1679—1681) 

Shortly after, three Parliaments met in quick succession. The 
Popish Plot brought Whig’s majority in the Parliament. Those were 
called Whig Parliaments. 

The First Whig Parliament (March 1679 to July 1679) 

The first Parliament, which met in March 1679, insisted on 
sending Danby to Tower and finally he was sent to the Tower for 
five years. Then Lord Halifax came as the chief minister. 

Habeas Corpus AU ( 1679) 

One useful measure that was passed in the first Parliament was 
the Habeas Corpus Act. This Act ensured that no British subject 
should be kept in prison without a trial for the crime of which he was 
accused. This trial must be conducted as early as possible. In the 
Parliamentary history of Charles’s reign in the last ten years, this was 
the only beneficial enactment. It was a monument to the English 
liberties. 

The Exclusion BiU {1679-1681) 

Lord Shaftesbury, sitting in the opposition, played a bold game 
by introducing the Exclusion Bill in 1679. Through this bill he 
wanted to exclude a Catholic, the Duke of York, the King’s Inrotfaer 
James II, from the English throne and make the son of Charles II, 
the Duke of Monmouth, the king of England. He was the 
child of Charles II. But Lord Shaftesbury and htt. 
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followers tried hard to prove that Charles had realljr married Lucy 
Walters, the mother of Monmouth. But Charles was not prepared to 
accept him as his son. He boldly said, *'I would see him hanged 
than l^timising him.'* Then Charles sent his brother James out oi 
the country. The Exclusion BUI was hotly debated in the Piarliament. 
It was during the Exclusion BUI debate the names of Whig and T ory 
were applied. 

The Birth 0 / Ttoo-Party System—Whige and Tories 

Danby 6rst formed a Court party from among the landowners 
and the Anglican clergy, based on the devotion to Crown and 
Anglican Church. At the same time a Country party was formed in 
opposition to the Court party. Earl of Shaftesbury was its founder. 
It was formed among the merchants and middle class men of England 
It was founded on the principle of curbing the extension of royal 
Power. Those parties were called the Petitioners and Abhorrers due 
to the reason that the Country Party sent petitions to the king for 
summoning the Parliament, while the other party, the party of the 
Court, expressed its abhorrence for the encroachment on king’s 
prerogative. Later on. the petitioners were called the Whigs, mean- 
ingarebelScotiishPrcsbyterian, the Abhorrers the Tories, meaning 
a rebel Irish Catholic bandit. Both the names were terms of abuse. 

The Second Whig Parliament (October 1680 to January 1681) 

After dissolution of the first Parliament the second Whig Parlia* 
ment met in October 1680. Once again Shaftesbury introduced the 
Excluuon Bill. At this crucial hour, Charles II remained cool 
throughout. He preferred to play a waiting game than to face the 
opposition. He made a calculation that this excitement would meet 
its natural death. And his calculation came true. 

Meanwhile the tide began to turn. The alarms caused by the 
POlHsh Plot died down. Men could know that Oates was a big liar 
and his rumour was a black<art mystoy which merely added ft)od to 
the imapnary nightmare. Shaftesbury's popularity began to &de 
tut. Charles could know that the time was quite ripe to get rid of the 
Whig Parliament. And £»* a mere show he called another Parliament. 

Tito Third ParUamenC (Hie Oxford Parliament, 1681) 

^ Hus rime Charles called the Parliament not in London but at 
OaSard, to get rid of the pressure of the Lemdon mob. But as soon as 
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it assembled, the London mobs came with ribbon pasted in their hats 
with the words written on it: *No bishop, no slavery’. So the king 
dissolved it in 1681. It lasted only for a week. 

During the rest of his reign Charles II never summoned a 
Parliament and the Exclusion Bill could not be passed. In order to 
give the final blow to the Whigs, Charles followed the policy of 
mass'scale arrest. Shaftesbury, the nucleus of the Whigs, fled to 
Holland to escape from the arrest and there he died in 1682. Duke 
of Monmouth was banished. 

Rye Houee Plot (1683) 

Meanwhile a plot called the Rye House Plot was revealed. 
Some prominent Whigs like Lord Russel and Algeron Sidney were the 
architects of this plot. Their aim was to assassinate Charles II and 
James II at the Rye House. But this plot was revealed before it could 
be worked out. These two leaders along with other Whigs were 
executed. The Whigs party was thoroughly crippled. They lost their 
ground and lost so much that they could not form an organised party 
{(X some years to come. 

Thus, in the closing years of the reign Charles II strengthened 
his grip over England in a manner, which no Stuart had ever 
attempted in the past. 

FOREIGN POLICY OF CHARLES II 

The dominating position that England secured in Europe in the 
period of Commonwealth met its decline in the reign of Charles II. 
Since Charles II came l^ack to England with the help of no foreign 
army, and no foreign powers, he had obligation to none. So he was 
free to make a foreign policy of his own. However, in foreign afiairs 
he followed Cromwell’s policy of friendship with France and hostility 
to Holland. 

ReladoB with Frsuice 

Many factors prompted Charles II to follow the policy of friend¬ 
ship with France. First, France under her powerful king Louis XIV 
had attaiiwd an eminent position in Europe and Charles II cherished 
a hope that with the help of France he would be aUe to crush the 
Dutch republic. He furtho’wanted to extract frtan Louis XIV as 
much money as he could to snadee himself independent of the Parlia* 
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xnent. Secondly, Charles II and Louis XIV were the grandsons of 
Henry IV, the ex-king of France, and (n this respect Charles II was 
the cousin of Louis XIV. Thirdly, his sister, Henrietta, had married 
to the French Duke of Orleans, who happened to be the brother of 
Louis XIV. Again, Charles II himself married Lady Catherine of 
Branganza, the daughter, of the king of Portugal with whom Louis 
XIV was in close alliance. From this marriage Charles received two 
useful possessions, Bombay and Tangier which his queen brought as 
her dowry. For all these reasons Charles made an alliance with 
France and if there had been a French princess of marriageable age, 
it is just probable that he would have married her. 

Sale of Dunkirh 

Meanwhile Charles sold a Cromwellian acquisition, Dunkirk, 
to the French king in 1662. Of late for this he was put to abject 
criticism. But the king did the right thing in getting rid of it—so 
expensive and strategically useless a possession. 

Relation with Holland 

The Second Anglo-Dutch War (1665—1667) 

The Anglo-Dutch enmity which had existed under the 
Commonwealth continued to be there during the reign of Charles II. 
Another maritime war with Holland broke out in 1665. The causes 
of this war were not far to seek. First, England revived the Navigation 
Act, which affected seriously the commercial position of Holland in 
world market. Secondly, the commercial rivalry between the two in 
Afnca and the East Indies led to frequent disputes between the 
merchants of Holland and England. For all these reasons the govern* 
ment of Charles II was bombarded with petitions to declare a war 
i^inst the Dutch and finally the war was declared. 

Chief Events of the War 

The war was conducted fiercely as before on both sides with the 
same masterly qualities of fighting seamenship and with the same 
colossal scale. The English fleet was jointly commanded by king’s brother 
Duke of York and the outsUmdu^ general Monck. They won a great 
battle at Lanestoft. But in another battle lasting for four days, Monck 
%vas lamentably defiuited. It was called 'the Battle of Four Days’. 
MeanwbBe dte lack of adequate money to finance the war brought 
I about dishonour and disgrace for the English. Taking this advantage, 
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V f «««n ships of England at Medway. Finally, 

England witht^ from the war and the Dutch war came to an end 

by the peace of Breda signed in July 1667, England gained from the 
war the New Netherlands, the New Dutch colony in North America, 

Newgersy and New Amsterdam. This Amesterdam was named New 
York in honour of the Duke of York. 


The Change of Policy 

The Triple Alliance (1668) 

After the second Anglo-Dutch war, Charles reversed his foreign 
policy. To English people, Louis XIV appeared to be an aggressor 
in urope. Further, Louis started Protestant persecution left and 
right. To counteract such actions of the French king, the chief 
Protestant powere of Europe-Holland, Sweden and Eng’and-signed 
a Triple Alliance against France in 1668. 


Secret Treaty of Dover (1670) 

The alliance was popular in England but Charles could breathe 
no satisfaction over the alliance as he wanted to take revenge on 
Holland with the help of the French king. So just after a week from 
the date of signing the treaty Charles started negotiations with Louis 
XIV of France. In spite of the treaty of Alliance signed with Holland 
in 1670, the treaty of Dover was signed according to which Charles 
agreed to help Louis in the event of an attack on the Dutch. After 
the war Holland was to be partitioned and Charles would receive a 
subsidy from it. Then Charles agreed to declare himself a Roman 
Catholic in England and he further promised to establish Catholic 
religion in his country. In return, Charles would receive from Louis 
a grant of £300,000 to meet the opposition of the Parliament. Charles 
then kept the treaty secret to the Parliament and to his ministry. He 
presented only a ‘Sham Treaty’, omitting the religious clauses, for the 
perusal of all concerned. 


Third Dutch War (1672—1674) 

Louis invaded Holland and on the strength of the treaty of 
Dover, in March 1672, England entered the war on the French side. 
This war was the second in the icign of Charles II and third in the 
century. Holland was attacked by the French on land and by the 
English at sea. 
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Holland was defeated at South World Bay, in sjnte of the heroic 
resistance the Dutch had put up. In 1674 the peace treaty of West¬ 
minster was signed with Holland. The power-of Holland was 
humbled and consequently the large portion of the Dutch trade fell 
into the hands of the English. The French king paid an enormous 
amount of money to Charles II. Charles just a year before his death 
gave away Tangier, an important strategic port in African Coast, to 
Louis XIV in order to keep him in good humour. 

Thus, there was nothing that was remarkable in the foreign 
policy of Charles II and England during his reign ceased to be an 
imf>ortant foreign power. 

Death of Charles II (1685) 

Towards February 1685 Charles II suffered from apoplexy. 
Finding the ailment critical and foreseeing that his end had come, he 
called the Roman Catholic Priest, Father Huddleston and received the 
last rites of the Roman Catholic Church. The priest saved his life at 
Worcester, thirty years back. On 6 February, 1685 passed away the 
heroic soul. 

An Estimate 

Passing through all the ups and downs of his life Charles IT 
proved to be the ablest and in some ways the greatest of the Stuart 
kings. In spite of the fact that beautiful women and witty men were 
basking in the sunshine of his favour, Charles II was never guided by 
them in the determination of his principles. He was accused of having 
received heavy amount of money from the French king but that did 
not change his mind. Every time he himself was looking to the terms 
of bargain that would suit to his advantages. Summarising his nature, 
the poet Earl of Rochester once wrote, ‘He never sai d a foolish thing, 
nor ever did a wise one’. 

On the whole, “Charles proved himself”, remarked G. M. 
Trevelyan, “one of the greatest politicians who ever succeeded in the 
struggle for power in England.” 




James U (1685—1689 A.D.) 


England saw in the year 1635 the inauguration of a new reign 
which ended in disaster within three years of its inception. It was 
the reign of king James II. The history of his reign abounds 
in the myriad of follies and blunders committed by the king. And 
the price which he paid for them was the ultimate loss of throne 
after a revolution in 1688 which is known in history as the Glorious 
Revolution. But the dramatic episodes of his time have carved out 
for themselves a permanent niche in the pages of his history. A 
brief account of these exciting events is given below. 

Accession of James II 

On the death of Charles II, his brother, James, the Duke of 
' ork, succeeded to the English throne at the age of fifty-three. At his 
accession there was no opposition from any quarter. Never before 
had the country been more quiet. 

His arch-opponents who tried but failed to exclude him from 
the English throne had come to grief. The coronation ceremony 
was celebrated with all customary rites, performed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

His Character 

It was an experienced and seasoned James II who occupied 
the English throne at the ripe old age. He had already distinguished 
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himself as a soldier, sailor and administrator. But unlike his brother 
Charles II he was by no means an attractive figure and he lacked the 
ability of his brother. It has been said of him that James never for¬ 
got an enemy and seldom remembered a friend. Obstinate and 
narrow-minded, stubborn and revengeful, tactless and impatient, 
James II wanted to utilise the privileges of his official position in the 
maximum. Like his father and grandfather, he could never conceal 
his desire for the acquisition of arbitrary power and at every turn he 
openly referred to the Divine Right of kingship. Being an avowed 
Catholic, he wanted to restore the country to the control of the 
Roman Catholics who constituted then a much hated community in 
England. 

Thus, the failure of the reign of a king with these flaws in his 
character was a foregone conclusion. James II, within a brief span of 
three years, failed lamentably to keep the throne for himself, which 
his brother had preserved for 25 years exercising political craftman- 
ship with great tact and dexterity. 

His Parliamosts 

Soon after the accession, James II summoned his Parliament. It 
was a packed assembly, a House of overwhelming Tory preponder¬ 
ance and every Whig had been excluded from it. This Parliament 
was strongly royalist and loyalist in character and sentiment. So it 
granted per annum a generous amount to the king for his life. When 
the king was not to bother his head about money, he could afford to 
be independent of the Parliament. And without the Parliament to 
trouble him, James could go ahead with all his plans during his 
reign. 

Rebellions against James II 

The reign of James II started on a rather dismal note. Under 
the persecuting policy of Charles II, the Whigs who were in despair 
had been scattered all over the country. But they had not yet lost 
sight of their cause. They were seething with discontent and the 
smoulder of discontent became very soon a big flame leaping up in 
the form of two rebellions against the king in 1685. The first one 
was led by the Duke of Argyll and the second one by the Duke of 
Monmouth. The object of their rebellions was to dethrone the king. 
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The Duke of Argyll's Rebellion 

The Duke of Argyll, who was living in exile in Holland, 

attempted to rouse his clan against James. On 11th June, 1685 he 
landed in Scotland. But soOn he was captured and executed* Thus 

the rebellion, ended as an abortive one. 

Monmouth's Rebellion 

Then a more serious rebellion was organised in south*west area 
of England. Monmouth, the illegitimate son of Charles II, landed 
at Lyme Regis in Dorestshire in June 1685 and proclaimed himself 
the king of England. As he moved from place to place, a large 
number of followers rallied round him. On the 5th July, 1685 in a 
night battle at Sedgemoor, the royal troops under the command of 
Feversham and John Churchill inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
ill-equipped army of Monmouth. He was captured and brought to 
London. After pleading mercy for his life from James in vain, he 
was executed on the Tower Hill. 

The leader was executed but his followers remained to be dealt 

with. 

The Bloody Assize 

To deal with the followers of Monmouth, James II asked the Chief 
Justice Jafre’‘ys to visit the affected areas and find out the rebels who 
had abetted him in his action against the king. They were tried in the 
court, although the tiial was a mockery of justice. The judicial en¬ 
quiry for the trial of the accused was called the Bloody Assize. 
Jeffreys sentenced several hundreds of people to death and 800 people 
to transportation to American colonies where they were sold as 
slaves. 

Titus Oates Punished 

The turn of Titus Oates came hard upon the heels of the Bloody 
Assize. The charge against him was the death of countless innocent 
Roman Catholics whom he was alleged to have killed during the 
reign of Charles II. He was now in the prison and was accused 
guilty of perjury. So he was sentenced to life-long imprisonment. Not 
content with this punishment the court went a step further and 
declared that the criminal, tied to the end of cart’s tail, was to be 
Bogged in public for two days. The unprecedented severity of 
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the punishment went far beyond the expectations of the English. 

Thousands of Londoners watched this savage punishment and 
fclt sympathy for the poor soul. Many were heard saying that perjury 
was not so major a crime for which such a capital punishment would 
be given. A wave of resentment against the king swept along the 
whole country. 

The reaction of the English masses to these measures of the 
king was one of sullen hatred for him. 

Thus during the first nine months of his reign, James II secu¬ 
red for himself a position that could hardly be challenged. The case 
with which he suppressed the rebellions gave him enough of courage 
and strength to adopt still more extreme measures in future. The 
Parliament had already granted him a generous amount of revenue 
for his life and that made him absolutely independent of the Parlia¬ 
ment. He had under him an efficient army and a nav^'. His 
enemies were either dead or defeated. So James II now considered 
himself to be the monarch of all that he surveyed, the unquestion¬ 
able ruler of his land. Excess of power is the cause of all evil doing 
and James was no exception to this rule. For the accomplishment 
of his aims he committed himself to a course of action which spelt the 
doom of his reign. 

THE GLORIOUS REVOLUTION OF 1688 

The reign of James II was brought to an end by a revolution 
which took place in 1688 and this is known in history as the 
Glorious Revolution. For this revolution James himself was solely 
responsible. 

Gatlses of the Revolution 

Broadly speaking, James II had two aims in view, the resto¬ 
ration of Roman Catholicism in England and the conversion 
of English monarchy into despotism like that of France. He failed 
to realise .the fact that the French system of despotic Government 
was very much hated in England. However, to achieve his aims, 
James II committed a series of tyrannical acts for which his throne 
toppled down within a couple of years and the Revolution of 1688 was 
afoot. 
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Tyrannical Rule of James II 

1. Cr&ition of a staTiding army 

The first of his tyrannical acts was the creation of a standings 
army. Learning nothing from the past an^ forgetting nothing either,' 
James II increased the strength of his army to 30,000 men, drawn 
mainly from the Irish Catholics. The motivation for this measure 
came from his desire to overawe the nation. He could never bother 
his head to know that the army was then too unpopular an institutioix 
and it was this Army which had proved the undoing of Cromwell’s 
regime. A mistaken reliance on the army encouraged James II to 
defy the Tory Parliament and the public opinion, the strength of 
which he failed to estimate. 

2. Defiance of the Parliament 

Another important cause of the collapse of James II’s reign was 
his defiance of the Parliament. The fact that he was the master 
of a vast army and held the strings of the purse encouraged him to 
give a cold shoulder to the Parliament. He did not care much to 
understand the spirit of the Parliament. Furthermore, his fervent 
belief in the Divine Right theory made him consider himself above 
the Parliament and the law of the realm. So the Parliament refused 
to grant him any more revenue unless he disbanded the army. The 
infatuated king paid no heed to the threat and he prorogued the 
Parliament on the 20th November, 1685. It did not meet again 
during his reign. Then the king was free enough to materiahse his 
designs by the illegal e.xercise of royal prerogative and the violation of 
the established laws of the land. 

3. Violation of Test Act 

James If now moved too fast and too furiously. He formed 
definite schemes for the restoration and the spread of Roman Catho¬ 
licism in all its forms. And the history of the subsequent part of his' 
reign is the history of the herculean efibrts which he made to spread 
the Roman Catholic faith in England. 

First, he wanted to do away with the Test Act, which prevented 
the Roman Catholics from holding official positions. He clearly saw 
that so long as that statute was in force, he would not be able to make 
much of headway in so far as the patronage of the Roman Catholics 
was concerned. So, contrary to the constitutional provision, he 
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began to violate the Act by claiming his dispensing and suspendii^; 
powers. By the dii^ensing power he claimed the right of dispensing 
with any law operating against the Roman Catholics in individual 
cases. By the suspending power he claimed the right of suspending 
totally any Law when he did not approve of it. The Judges were 
referred to determine the validity of this claim of the king and they 
determined in his favour. Then the delighted king proceeded to 
exercise his powers. The services of the distinguished public servants 
who were not Catholics were dispensed with. His own brother-in- 
law, Clarendon, was dismissed from the governorship of Ireland. 
The services of his ministers like Rochester and Halifax were thrown 
and the Catholics were appointed in their places. 

Furthermore, his Catholic friends or recent converts were 
favoured with the appointments in the army, privy and municipal 
councils. He forgot the fact that it is proverbially dangerous in public 
af&irs to confer a favour. Thus the Test Act fell into abeyance for 
the time being. Now all the officers of the church and the State 
were held by the,Catholics. This is how James II scored an apparent 
victory in the game which he played for the realisation of his designs 
but unfortunately for him, he was ultimately beaten at his own game. 

4. Attach on tke Universities 

Turning to the universities the king let his axe fall on them. 
He was seized with the desire to romanise these universities in the 
hope that the creation of a Roman Catholic atmosphere would be 
an inspiration for the youngmen studying there to imbibe the ideals 
of Roman Catholicism and after the completion of their studies, to 
teach the doctrines of Roman Catholic Church to the Englishmen of 
their respective areas. He had the hope that in the long run his 
dream would come true. 

With this end in view, James 11 first turned to the Cambridge 
University. There the Vice-Chancellor Sir Aissac Newton was 
driv^ out of his post as he refused to admit anybody to the M.A. 

unless he took the usual oath of accepting 39 articles of the 
dhi^h of England that no Catholic would ever accept. He was 
r replaced by a Roman Catholic. 

Then at Oxford many posts were given to the Roman Catholics. 
,.At Magdalen College, the Fellows of the College were directed to 
jftelect a UDman Catholic named Farmer as their President but they 
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refused to carry out his order. So they were deprived of their 
fellowship and their places were taken by Roman Catholics. One 
Bishop, Parker by name, was nominated by the king to be the 
president. In this manner he interfered in the afiairs of other 
colleges. The universities were thus converted to Roman Catholic 
seminaries. Nothing could be more fatal than this blunder which the 
king committed. His interference with the affairs of the universities 
roused the indignation of the intelligentsia, the most powerful classes 
of the society. He antagonized them by poking his nose into matters 
which had for long been their sole concern. As a consequence, the 
universities underwent the transformation from the places of learning 
and non-resistance to the institutions of the rebels. 

All his religious measures evoked criticism from the Anglicans. 

6. EsUMishmerd of the Court of Eeclesiaatioal Commission 

The establishment of a prerogative court, the court of Ecclesias¬ 
tical Commission in 1686, was primarily meant to enforce his religious 
system and to silence the Anglican critics. 

The infamous judge Jeffery of Bloody Assizes was put at its 
head. The court which James II now established bore a very close 
resemblance to a similar court abolished in 1641 by the Long Parlia¬ 
ment. Jeffery, sitting on the bench of justice, meted out punishment 
to many religious offenders. Thus the court, established in contra¬ 
vention of the law, was a sinister instrument of the king’s tyranny. 
It bore testimony to the violation of public law and was a proof of his 
midsummer madness. 

6. Declaration of Indulgences {1687—1688) 

James’s unscrupulous use of prerogative powers made him 
extremely unpopular. The anger of his opponents rose in crescendo 
and their criticism against him gained in bitterness as days went on. 
His hope that a large number of people would in course of time be 
converted to Roman Catholicism was shattered to pieces by the vast 
majority of the population which stack like a beech to their Protestant ‘ 
faith. 

Even it became difficult for him to find out persons for filling 
up different posts. Then James got frightened. *So he sought an 
alliance with some sections of his Protestant subjects by granting 
them all-round toleration. It was for this reason that on 1st April, 
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1687, he issued his first Declaration of Indulgence which suspended 
the penal laws operating against the Ronaan Catholics and the 
Protestants alike. In other words, he granted complete freedom of 
worship to every form of religion. Furthermore, he made it clear that 
hereafter religion would not be a bar for admission into Government 
offices. 

James hoped to reap some beneficial results out of the declara* 
tion, but the main tide swung the other way round. He merely 
ruined his own cause. The Roman Catholics were alienated. The 
Protestants for whom the declaration was meant could hardly re main 
satiffied as they suspected the king who, they alleged, was trying to 
make them pawns in his diplomatic game. The king issued a 
Second Declaration of Indulgence on 2nd April, 1688 so as to remove 
all doubt about his motive behind these friendly gestures to the 
Protestants. He ordered the Declaration to be read in all Churches 
of his kingdom on two succes sive Sundays. 

Everywhere it was greeted with vehement opposition made by 
the Bishop. At many places, they walked out of the church on the 
appointed Sundays while it was being read. Thus the king made 
enemies of the Bishops who had hitherto bef very loyal to him. 

7. Trial of the seven Bishops 

Seven Bishops of London led by the Archbishop of Canterbury 
Sancroft, drew up a petition, in which they prayed the king not to 
enforce the declaration in the Church. When it was presented to, 
him, the king e.Khibited his tactlessness by arresting them for libel—an 
offence for violating king's order. The feverishly high excitement 
caused by this indiscreet step of the king reached its climax at this 
hour of national crisis. 

At this stage the king ought to have followed the maxim—“it 
i« good to forgive and best to forget* ”• However, in spite of all out 
efforts of the king to convict them, they were acquitted. 

The day of their acquittal was the occasion for widespread 
pitf:^ rejoicings which were highlighted by the ringing of the bells 
and the lighting of the candles and bonfires. 

Thus, the trial of the seven Bishops made the whole nation ind^- 
iiaptat his rtde. It rang the death-knell of the reign of James II. 
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8. The immediate cause {Birth of ihe Prince cf Wake) 

Public opinion in favour of a revolution was in its making, 
but not yet made. Many did not consider that a revolution was 
worthwhile, because James II was quite old and his death was not 
very far off. The health of the queen was on a steady decline. 
Her ill health was evidence enough that she was not capable of 
bearing any child to the king. And there was a widespread feeling 
that James II would be succeeded by his daughter, Mary, the wife 
of the Prince William of Orange, who was a Protestant to the end 
of his fingertips. Naturally, under her regime, many arbitrary 
measures of James II would be reversed. But to the dismay of all, 
just before the trial of the seven Bishops opened, the second queen, 
Mary of Modena, gave birth to a son on 10th June, 1688. The 
Catholics considered the birth of the son as miracle and the Protestants 
thought it was a fraud. In so far as t|^e question of the succession 
was concerned, the son would get precedence over a daughter and 
Mary could never be the heir-apparent to the throne. 

Moreover, the prince who would succeed James II might be 
brought up as a Roman Catholic and in that case his policy would 
be followed. Being frustrated in their hopes at the turn of the events 
many people doubted the legitimacy of thfc young prince. Rumours 
about his birth were afloat. According to one of them, the infant son 
had been smuggled into the palace so that the claim of Mary to the 
throne could conveniently be nullified. Seventeenth century people 
could believe anything. But the child was really the son of James 11. 

Thus, the birth of the son gave a warning to all that the death 
of James II would not mean the end of his system. So all over the 
country the opponents of James II united. But the veritable tinder 
box that was furnished by the king had to be ignited by somebody- 
The task of setting fire to this box was taken up by seven persons, 
who entered into a secret alliance, drafted an invitation to be sent 
to the husband of Princess Mary—William of Orange, requesting 
him to come over to England to save the country from the Catholic 
menace and to put the arbitrary rule of the king to an end. The 
first phase of the Glorious Revolution began with the drafting of the 
invitation to William of Orange. Now James realised the danger 
signab and started back-pedalling but it was too late. The game 
was already up. 
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Th* Eventi of the Revolathm 

InmUaion to William 

Seven leading persons who signed the invitation represented the 
dominating section of the English society. The signatories included 
both the Whigs and Tories. The invitation was sent very secretly, on 
30th June, 1688, to Holland through Admiral William Herbert, who 
went in the guise of a common sailor. The signatories promised : “if 
the circumstances stand so with Your Highness, that you believe, we, 
who subscribe this will not fail to attend your H'^hness upon your 
landing”. This was all that William wanted as he hoped to crush 
Louis XIV who was a menace to the very existence of the indepen¬ 
dence of Holland. William accepted the invitation forthwith. 

Landing of William 

William with full preparation landed on 5th November, 1688, at 
Torfray in Devonshire. As he moved slowly towards London, he 
found the population friendly. The royal army had to choose between 
retreat or 6ght. But they decided to take the former course. Gradually 
they disapp>eared till there was none between William and the capital. 
Meanwhile James, hoping against hopes, led his troops as far as Salis- 
burry only to see the tables turned upon him. His best commander, 
John Churchill, changed over to William. Thinking that the discretion 
is the better part of valour, he decided to retreat and came back to 
London. There he learnt that his youger daughter Anne had joined 
William. Then his hope began to fade. Now he realised that the 
sun of his reign is about to set. 

James'8 Flight 

James II fearing to meet the fate of his father, Charles I, fled 
from his capital, with the intention to seek shelter in France. But he 
was captured by some flshermen and they brought him back to 
London. For the second time, he was given a chance to escape. On 
23rd December, 1688, on the eve of the Christmas day, he took a boat 
to France and never landed in England again. Thus came the dawn 
of his reign and also the dusk and then it disappeared totally. 

« Once James had gone. Convention Parliament met to settle the 
succession issue. They proposed William to be the regent in absence 
dr the king, but be refused point blank. Then they offered the crown 
to queen Mary. But like a devoted wife, she rdfused to accept the 
as she would not hold a position superior to that of her husband. 
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Finally, tl» Convention Farliament nominated William and Mary as 
joint sovereigns, but the government was given to William alone. On 
13th February, 1689, they were proclaimed as the joint wearers of the 
crown. With this, the Revolution came to an end. 

Nature of Revolation 

For many generations the revolution of 1688 has been called as 
the “Glorious Revolution.” The glory of the revolution did not lie in 
the remarkable acts of heroism on the part of the Englishmen. It was 
in fact glorious in two ways. First, as Mr. G.M. Trevelyan says, 
“the true glory of the British Revolution lay in the fact that it was 
bloodless, that there was no massacre, no proscription”. In fact there 
was no spilling of even a single drop of blood, no violation of law and 
order. The men of the Revolution were not the mass, or the demago* 
gues or the soldiers. It was the work of a handful few. Thus the 
event was great but the actors were little. 

In the second place, the Revolution was glorious as it secured 
the parliamentary rule over monarchical despotism. It was after this 
revolution a new era in English history began. 

Considering all these points, it can be said that the revolution 
had in it the transcendent but not the transitory glory. 

Results of the Revolution (Its Significance) 

The revolution of 1688 is regarded and rightly so as one of the 
landmarks in English history for the far-reaching results it brought in 
its train. 

1. End of the struggle between the King and the Parliament 

First, the revolution brought to a close the long struggle, the 
struggle for supremacy between the king and the Parliament. This 
long rivalry which dominated the political affairs in the Stuart period 
at last gave place to co-operation between the two powers with the 
Parliament as the leading partner. Emphasis was laid on the fact 
that hereafter the Parliament and not the king would be supreme and 
Parliament would direct the policy of the nation, control national 
income and national expenditure. The theory of paramount prerogative 
of the king was cut at its root. In short, the revolution brought 
about the era of monarchical despodsm to an end and the era of 
constitutionalism to its birth. 

2. The Theory of Divine Hereditary Bight of the King Abandoned 

The revolution was a severe blow to the theory of the divine 
hereditary right as that was claimed by the Stuart kings. It was the 
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Ck>nveiittoa Parliament which changed the order of s icceMloi!i by 
making William and Mary the King and Queen, adetracking the here* 
ditary chum of the son of James 11. Furthermore, the Divme right 
tl^ory died with the departure of James 11 from Eng^d. When 
Parliament appointed the king and queen it became clear that they 
were not appointed by God. 

3. Bdigbma ToknUion Secured 

The revolution of 1688 formed a landmark in the religious 
history of the country. Till 1689 no freedom was granted to the people 
for worahipping any religion they preferred. Penalties were imposed 
on those who did not conform to the religion of the state. But after 
the revolution the Englishmen were granted the right to choose their 
own form of religion. Then the Church of England ceased to be a 
persecuting institution. 

4. It helped the union of Scotland and Ireland with England 

Furthermore, the revolution paved the way for the union of three 
kingdoms—England, Scotland and Ireland—under one Parliament. 
Twenty years after Scotland and a century later Ireland were brought 
under English Parliament. 

5. Lotd infiuence of England recovered in Europe 

It was after the revolution that England resumed her position as 
a dominating power in European politics. William revived the 
influence of England in the comity of European nations and no longer 
France ramained as a menace to her independence. 

Thus, considering all these factors the Revolution proved to be 
one of the cardinal events of the English history. Ic brought for 
England the acknowledged leadership of the world in arms, colonies, 
commerce and in political and religious freedom. In fine, the most 
fertile lands of the Revolution of 1688 brought into life the noblest of 
the vegetables in England. 
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The flood-tide of the Revolutionary days of 1688, sweeping 
all the break-waters, subsided in 1689 leaving behind a conducive 
land for the growth of the noblest of the plants in England. She 
was then in a position to reap rich harvests both in domestic and 
foreign affeirs. At home, she achieved a double victory, the sup¬ 
remacy of the Parliament and Protestant succession to the English 
throne. Abroad, she secured for herself a honourable position and 
for Europe, a balance of power. The old struggle between the 
king and the Parliament that dominated almost every epoch of 
English history since 13th century, was now finally settled. The 
issue of the struggle was with regard to the form of Government— 
whether England should have a limited monarchy or an absolute 
one. Thus the days following the Revolution ushered in a new 
era in English constitutional history. And this nev/ era started in 
1689 with the joint accession of William III and Mary to the throne 
oTEogland. 

ACCESSION OF WILLIAM III AND MARY (1689) 

After the flight of James II, the Convention offered the crown 
to Willian and Mary as joint sovereigns. On 23rd February, 1689, 
they accepted the olfer and proclaimed themselves as the king and 
Qpeen of England. Thus their accession, secured by the Parliament, 
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estal^idied the fact that the kings are created by the men and n(A 
by God. At their accession there was little of opposition. One 
Archbishop, four bishops and 400 clergymen, styled as Non-jurors, 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to William III and Mary. 
But that was all. 

Thtir Charadtra 

Coming from the country, Holland, with which the Englishmen 
had fought three wars in their living memory, William III was 
treated as a foreigner in their land. William HI, too, in his thought 
and taste behaved like a foreigner. He failed to find out anything in 
England that could relieve, relax and refresh him. The destruction 
of the French monarchy seemed to be his only mission and he 
appeared to have come to England for its fulfilment. His interest 
in foreign politics was greater than in English-party politics. A 
contemporary once remarked, ‘*He had to take England on his way to 
France”. For this attitude he could not be loved by any English* 
man. 

If William III was never loved in England for his self-seeking 
attitude, this is because he had none of the attractive qualities to 
secure affection, loyalty and confidence of his English subjects. A 
thin-faced, long-nosed man of thirty-nine, William had to battle 
against his ill-health all through his life. His manner was cold, his 
habit was unsociable and his temperament was aloof. Sometimes 
he was found to have cherished magnificent aims, but they were 
all frozen in his cold heart. So none felt reverence for his cold 
self. 

But in spite of all his defects, William, however, had a smooth 
sailing for some time. And that was largely due to his twenty-seven- 
year old wife Mary. Unlike her husband, she in her dealings was 
genial and affectionate, temperamentally she was kind and broad¬ 
minded and she had charming and* graceful manners. It was a 
saying at that time, “she talked as much as William thought or 
her sister princess Anne ate.” But Mary could not live long to 
witness the full-fledged drama in which William played the role 
of the stage-manager. Small-pox cut her life short in December 
1694, plunging the king and the nation into deep depths of 
degression. 

Notwithstanding the unpopularity of William III in England, 
the Englishmen derived manifold blessings from his reign and his 
reign was one of constitutional significance in English history. 
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liisiory of fin^nd. The Revolutioiiwy sgufeta O ipt arhlc^ 
hts acceeiioqt led the En^b nation to ereet tevmd rtiltotoawi mi III 
march towards the system of adndniitration. A lariei ef io^ioitium 
acts were passed during his reign. All thtoe ams made the monardiy 
responsible to the Parliament. Furthermore, the liberties of die 
Englishmen were secured on a sound and fine footing. Of tbex dto 
Btll of Rights was the first to be passed. 



The Bin ofRigtUe {1B89) 

Soon after the flight of James II, the Convention quickly pai*t*d 
a document, declaring all the arbitrary practices of James II illegal. 
This document was igiown as the Declaration of Rights. Mllieil 
the Convention was^ transftumed into a r^ular ParliametiC, die 
Declaration of Rights was converted to the Bill of Rights on the 25(h 
October, 1689. Many salutary clauses were incorporated in the 
Bill 


First, the Bill of Rights declared William III and Mary to he 
the King and Qjueen of England. Furthermore, succeasacm to the 
English throne was settled upon their children and faHjwg 
upon James II’s second daughter, Anne, who had married Ihince 
George of Denmark in 16^ The Bill also laid down that a Roman 
Catholic or a person marrying a Roman Catholic would not fffrft fd 
to the English throne. 

Secondly, the Bill incorporated a clause which limited the 
prerogative power of the king in certain matters. It dedaced to 
be illegal the (a) king’s pretended power of suspendic^ the laws of me 
realm, (b) his power of dispensing with la«in, (c) the Ecdesiastjod 
Court of High commissimi and similar courts. 

Thirdly, the Bill declared Parliament to be freely elected 
its memhers to enjoy fteedom of speech. Taxation without dm 
sanction of the Parliament was declared illegal. 

Poindily, the Bill declared a standing army in Ihtte of ptmm 
without the oonaentof the Patliaiiient to be illegal. 

Thiia»iltoBiBefR%ht|i>nnthOthitdgitatC!haitorof^^ ^ 
Mojito CRtofto^eiav the fird,POtiiion<d i^|ht. the M 

finidtoed the fo^ ^ 
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2. Tie TtkmiM Aet (/m) 

The next mnarkable Act that tvas passed during WUliam’s 
rdigfs was the Triennial Act. The Wiiga who bad a majority in 
the House of Commons strove to increase their powers by effecting 
the Triennial Act which laid down that Parliament must .gaeet every 
three years and it must not sit for more than three years. 

3. Tie Army Annual Act (1639) 

In wder to keep an effective control over the Army the Par¬ 
liament passed an Army Act which authorised the king to maintain 
a standing army, but this Act must be renewed every year in the 
Parliament. For this provision the king would never be in a position 
to rule without summoning a Parliament. 

4. The Toleration Act (1689) 

The ecclesiastical policy in the reign of William III ran paral- 
Id to the constitutional policy. Both the king and the Parliament 
realise^ the importance of making religious restrictions less severe. 
So the iNirliament in 1689 passed the Toleration Act which guaran¬ 
teed liberty of worship to all Protestant Nonconformists. They were 
alloWra to have their own places of worship, their own teachers and 
preachers. But there wore a few Churchmen, called the non-jurors, 
who refused to accept the principles of toleration. 

About the importance of the Toleration Act, it is said : ‘*The 
Toleration Act takes the same place in the history of Church and 
State, which the Bill of Rights holds in the history of the relation of 
King and people.** 

5. The Lieeneing Act (1695) 

The Revolution had secured an effective step in guaranteeing 
people their freedom of thought. Hitherto all publications were 
subject to rigorous censorship under an annual licensing Act. In 1693, 
the House decided not to renew the Act so as to give the authon a 
free hand in their literary activity. Thus this Act secured the 
liberty of press. It marked the beginniitg of the newspapen. 

6. The Treason Aot (1696) 

For rq;ulating the trials fer treasem, in 1696 was pruned a 
Treason Act. Along wjUh other prOvisbns, it mainly declared that 
turn witstcfses to oflfence were to be present at the trial. 
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7. The Act adOement {1701) 

Equal to the BUI of Rights in sigoiOcance a document of grea| 
constitutional prominence was passed in the closing phase of WBHam's 
reign. It was the Act of Settlement. The circumstances demanded 
a quick settlement of succession question. Mary died nsudess in 
1694 William did not marry as his health ai^ inclimtion were 
against it. All the children of Anne had died young. So under these 
circumstances, it was anticipated and rightly so that if nothing was 
done, another turn of Fortune’s wheel might bring back die exiled 
Stuart King, James 11. To guard against this eventuality the Par¬ 
liament in 17v>l passed the Act of Settlement which provided that not 
only Anne should succeed William, but also in the event of her death 
without issue, the throne should go to the Protestant representative of 
the Stuarts, Electress of Sophia and her descendants. She was the 
granddaughter of James 1 and the wife of the Elector of Hanover in 
Germany. The crown of England was thus settled upon *‘the most 
excellent Princess Sophia and the heirs of her body, being 
Protestant.” 

Besides the settlement of succession, some more clauses were 
instituted in the Act of Settlement. They appear to have been in¬ 
corporated to insult William III for his unpopularity. They were as 
follows : (1) The monarch was not to leave Great Britain without the 
consent of the Parliament. (2) No foreign bom monarch should 
involve England in a war without the consent of the English Parlia¬ 
ment. (3) Every future sovereign should be a Protestant and should 
necessarily be a member of the Church of England. (4) No foreign¬ 
ers in England should be given grants of land nor should they be 
allowed to remain as members of the Parliament or of the Privy 
Council. (5) The judges should not be removed from the office by 
the Crown except on an address from both Houses of the Parliament. 
This was a significant clause in the sense that it made the judges 
practically independent of the Parliament. The judges hereafter 
would hold their offices only on the basis of their good behaviour 
and not at the pleasure of the king. (6) Lasdy, the king was not 
allowed to plead pardon to the impeachments of king’s ministers made 
by the House of Commons. So it established the responsibilsty o| 
king’s ministers to the Parliament for all their actions. 

Thus, in the words of G. N. Clark* “That Act dealt not oolf 
with the succession, it was also an Act for better securing rights and 
iibmtics of the subjects.” 
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iThe Acts passed after the revoluticm secured for the individual 
Eii^ghs^Qaan hh political liberty. A breidh of fireedom touched 
the and thdr institutions. 

DnnsMtic Histary rf England under WIHiam lH 

If the reign of William III was glwious for the constitutional 
develqnnent of England, it was no less remai^ble in its domestic 
history. 

Lack cf UyoMy and growth of oppostiion of William III 

Willisun III found the nation wanting in loyalty to him. 
Statesmen and warriors, Whigs and Tories all grew faithless. His 

•It 

chief minister, Danby, General, Marlborough, soldier‘Statesman, 
Russel intrigued against him, though they held their offices under 
him. 

The Wliigs opposed William III. They considered him 
ungrateful when he raised the Tories to the the position of ministers 
although in the opening Parliament the Whigs were in majority. 

The Tories could hardly remain satisfied with king’s policy of 
continuing war with France. ^ Moreover, they desired to bring 
back James 11, whom they considered as “the king across the 
water.” 

Thus, within three years of William’s reign, so thick was the 
political fog, so great was the unpopularity of the king, and so 
strong was the current of dissatisfaction that if James II had been 
willing to change his religion he would have been brought back at 
once amid wild enthusiasm. Failing to weather the storm of opposition, 
William III also at one stage thought of abjuring the crown and going 
back to his country. He drafted one letter to this effect but did not 
submit it. 

Banning of the cabinet eyekm of Government 

Cbming to the parliamentary history, it was seen that William 
U1 was conaderate enough to select the ministers from both Whigs 
and Tories. Far fiom being whimsical, this act of William was a 
move. He knew that he owed his throne to both Whigs 
a^Tmies and ft was olffig^tmy on his part to dioose rtunutos from 
.iioth the parties so ffiat he would be regarded as the king of one 
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nattcm and Qcrt of one party. Butthii policy of appearing 

not work well. The Parliament grew imliiQuUy and guandflcmie, 

Hien the coalition Govemmem met with its Waterloo ^ 1694. 

Then during the years beginning from 1694 to 1698 WUliam 
III was compelled to select the ministers from the Whig party alone 
as they still held the majority in the House. Five prominent Whigs 
constituted the ministry. They were Somers, Edward Russel, Thomas 
Worton, Shrewsbuig and Sunderland, each was great in lus own 
way. They formed a Junto, a htnnogeneous group of the Whigs. This 
Whig Junto became unpopular and from 1698 to 1700 and from 1700 
to 1702 A. D. the Tories secured a majority in the House of Gmnmons. 
So the Whig ministry was dismissed and Tory nunistry was formed. 
The Whig Junto was replaced by the Tory Junto. 

Thus, when ministers were chosen from a party that secured 
a majority in the House of CSommons, a homogeneity was secured and 
that gave rise to the establishment of ministerial responsibility. This 
tradition of selecting ministers from the party, commanding majOTity 
in the House of Commons, worked in the direction of modem system 
of Cabinet Government. 

Unconsciously, the foundation of the cabinet system of Govern¬ 
ment was thus laid in the reign of William III. 

The financial syaiem 

The revolution of the modern system of finance was another 
enduring achievement of the reign of William III. And for this, 
continuous wars of William against France were mainly responsible. 
War has always been more expensive than peace, and the French wars 
cost enormous amount of money. Since England was financially a 
sinking boat, the English treasury was not rich enough to meet the 
heavy expends. So a number of financial expedients, novel in the 
history of England, were adopted. To Charles Montague, the 
Chancellor of Exchequer, goes the credit of inventing these deviow. 

yaiional Ddil 

The fii^ of these devices was the creation of National Pebt. 
The Government borrowed money from the nation with the terms ai 
paying sound interest. The people were glad to lend money to the 
Gover/iment as they made good investment of thw sswin^*- 7* 6^ 
way the %var was fin a n ced. 
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Ba^k Sngtaiiid (i094) 

lliNtt, ia 1694, ins founded un ouUttanding institution v^hich 
n&KAHJSQO,tOO from the public for the purpose of lending the 
•oovuit to the Covermnent at the rate of 8 per cent interest. This 
was the Bank of England. In return for this service it was allowed to 
eff)oy the status of the first Joint Stock Bank. It was fiirtfaer allowed 
Id iSRie notes, discount Inlls and do other kinds of banking business 
tnuisaodons. 

The inamediate results of the foundation of the bank were for- 
Kadkitig. ^ It helped to win the war and register peace. Furthermore, 
it strengdtened the position of William. Those who lent the king 
nnHiey liked to keep him strong, fearing that if James II would be 
restored, he might can^l the loans advsmced to William III. 

S^orm 0/ the coinage 

Another financiad mesuure that was adopted in the reign of 
^William was the introduction of new and better coinage in war time, 
debanng the old ones at the cost of the Exchequer. 

On the whde, all these financial measures helped immensely in 
dw growth of trade and commerce in England. 

FOREIGN POLICY OF WILLIAM III 

After a period of lull in foreign afibirs, England with the 
accesdon of WillUm III committed herself to a long period of 
European war. ^ through the reign of William England fought only 
(me power that was France. Warlike William sacrificed all that he 
had, his health, wealth and happiness at the altar of his missitm—the 
misncm to maintain the balance of potver in Europe by checking the 
aggiesMve design of Louis XIV of France. He undortook this mission 
he was the king of England but because, antagonistic as 
he always was to France, his Hfe, long desire was to beat the French 
down to their knees. When iw was tlm king of Holland, in 1685, he 
cooked up an alHance of Eurt^man powers against France. This was 
the League of Augsburg in whi^ Holland, Germany, the Holy 
Roman Enqilse and some German princes vrare the members. Later 
on Wffliam as dm kiii^ of England joined the powers of the League, 
IbnnSqiP a.Grand Alliance. When the stage was set, WQliam wished 
todftrhet all Ms elfixti towards the ftilfiliaent of his mhsbn. In die 
cially ittgo -of Eiiroipe, it was not tttfficult for him to find out 
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the cauies of « war agtlt^ Fiance. The cjrwiatrtiiicci aiip# 
80 created and made complex that the members cd* the Ica^tt^' ^ 
Augsburg were involved in a war against France. 

The War oi the Leagae of Angalmrg (1^(9—1691^ (War 

Eagliah Sacoeasloa) 

Its causes 

Fiist, Louis XIV, the life-long enemy of WiUiam III, acquired 
in 1688 a position that was unique in Europe. Under him France 
was at the apex of her pride and prestige. The French army w» 
superb, and the French navy was equal to that of Holland and 
England put together. Thus, a man with so many assets at his du^HJsal' 
got deadly drunk when he took the heady wine of military glory. He 
then wanted to extend the boundary of France at any cost. 

The extension of the boundary of France as far as the river 
Rhine was his main aim. And 'it could only be achieved at the 
expense of German States and the Netherlands, consisting of a part of 
Holland and a part of Belgium. Louis started his action by seiziiHS 
the barrier fortresses belonging to Bdgium. Then he passed some of 
those forts into the bands of the French. Consequently this action of 
the French king made the members of the league indignant* 

Lastly, Louts XIV championed the cause of James II for making 
him the king of England. War with England became inevitable when 
Louis XIV, Espousing the cause of James II, determined to dethrone 
William III and restore James II, and a war was declared in April 
1689. This was the war of League of Augsburg. 

The events of iJ^e war 

This wm also known as the sriir of English Succession as the 
war was to decide whether WiHfam or James to be the king 
England. William was at the head of the powrers of the league. 
James II was at the back of Louis XIV. Fev eight years the war 
was fought continuously< But there woe no big batdes. 

In the fint two years of the war, the English operations wtm 
confined to Scotfamd, Irdand and to the Sea. 

In Scotland Viscount Dundee fbught on briialf of James II and 
infiicted a defeat on the En^ish troops at Killie Qnnkie. But soon 
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the troopi of James were subdued when Dundee was killed in the 
battle-field. 

Then James II shifted the scene of military operation to Ireland. 
There his forces were mostly the French and his Commanderwin-Chief 
was a Frenchman. William himN^lf came down to Ireland and won 
a lailliant victory at the river Boynee on 1st Ju]\, 1690. 

This war of siege and counter-siege led to nothing, the final 
tesult was determined in the sea. The war then took place in the sea- 
In 1690, the French fleet met a combined Dutch and English fleet at 
Beachy Head, and the former won the day. 

But in 1692 England won a decisive battle at Lattogue. The 
fifth year of the war—the year 1693—was a year of reverses for William 
everywhere. He was beaten in Neerwindeen in 1693. But William 
did not allow himself to be perturbed at the turn of the tide. By 
constant application of his tenacity and strength he ultimately won. 
William’s crowning achievement of the military feat lay in the seize of 
the impregnable fortress of Namur. 

But by 1697 both sides were thoroughly exhausted and they 
became keen for a peace settlement. 

Tht treaty of Rysuick {1697} 

Then a peace treaty was signed in 1697 at Ryswick, near the 
Hague. By the peace of Ryswick Louis XIV recognised William as 
the king of England and gave up all her conquests since 1678. Thus 
the war of League of Augsburg checked the ambition of Louis XIV. 
The Englishmen learnt some valuable lessons from this war, which 
were to help them a lot in fighting serious batt les in future. 

The treaty of Ryswick was a quite honourable treaty, but it did 
not look like a permanent settlement. Louis, whose desire was 
merely chbroformed, was far from being beaten. He still hoped to 
dominate Europe and he got the chance to fulfil his hope about four 
years later over the problem of succession to the Spanish throne. 

T1m» %Nuitali SoceessiiMi PrdUem 

^l!lie Spanish succession problem appeared to be conflicting and 
confusing. TIk Spanish empire then included not only Spain itself, 
but also nearly half of Italy, Belgium, Mexico, whole of Central and 
South America, except Brazil. Thus the Spanish monarchy was then 
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« ftfize wof^wh^le to wtn. l%e Idag of Spttlii, Cllitflei U, had iio 
children or brothers. He was a sickly, half-lunatic and half-witted 
man. Desoribing his wretched condltkm. Macaulay has said, *‘Tliat 
he was too weak to lift his food to fab misdhapen mouth’*. So it wm 
known that Charles, the childless, the sufferer, would die soon and in 
fact he had been reported to have been dying for 30 years. It wm 
quite natural that the question of the succession to the throne of Spain 
after the death of Charles 11 should pre-occupy the minds of the 
Europeans. Moreover, it was not known as to what would happen to 
his vast empire after his death. Of course, Charles II had two sisters, 
Maria Theresa and Margaret Theresa, and one aunt Mary by name. 
All of them were dead, but they had left their descendants. Maria 
Theresa, who had married Louis XIV of France, had her descendant 
is her son, Dauphin of France. Margaret Theresa who had married 
Emperor Leopold of Germany had her grandson Joseph Ferdinand, 
the prince of Bavaria. Maria who was the mother of Leopold had 
left her grandson Archduke Charles of Austria. Thus there were 
three claimants to the Spanish throne—Austrians, Bavarians and the 
French. Louis XIV and William could rightly know that under 
these circumstances sheer confusion would follow the death of Charles 
II. Finding it hopeless to deal with a lunatic and sickly king Charles 
II with regard to the succession, they drew up a partition treaty. 
Thus the two monarchs arranging for the distribution of the territories, 
belonging to the third monarch, in anticipation of his death without 
consulting him or his ministers was a great political blunder.' 

The first patiUion Treaty {1698) 

However, a partition treaty was signed in October 1693. This 
treaty promised the weakest of the claimants, the Bavarian Prince 
Joseph Ferdinand, to become the real king of Spain. 

But unfortunately he died of small pox in February 1699. Louis 
and William quiqkly drafted another. 

Tke Second partition treaty {1706) 

fhb partition treaty was signed in February 1700. Under this 
treaty, the ^rone of Spain was given to Charles Archduke of Austria, 
the grandson of Marla, but a portion of the SpaniA empire Naples 
and Milan was given to Dauphin of France. 

The will and death of Charles II {1700) 

All thb was done without the knowle<%e ol Charles If or of hb 
wife or of hb ministers. When he beard of these partitum treaties, he 
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grew indtoat end H ii nid thet his queen became so mudi angry that 
she smadbed some of the furnitures in her bed*room. FinaAy Charles 
II passed away in November 1700. Before bis death he wrote a will in 
the name of Philip of Anjou» the second son of Dauphin of^France, who 
would succeed to all his possessions. After a momentary hesitation, 
Louis accepted this will, throwing the second partition treaty agree¬ 
ment to fire. But neither Austria nor England would permit the 
whole of Spanish Empire to pass into the hands of Philip of France. 
The dark clouds whi^ hung over Europe in 1689 looked even darker 
now. It remained to be seen when the storm of the war of Spanish 
Succemion would burst. For this war there were some causes and 
they are not far to seek. 

FidflasMi and the War of the Spaaiah Sacceaaioa 

Cauut of ihe War 

As discussed earlier the flagrant violation of the second partition 
treaty on the part of Louis XIV led to the formation of the first patch 
of clouds. Then Louis unceremoniously expelled the Dutch forces 
fitun barrier fortresses and stationed the French forces in their places. 
Further Louis attempted to secure for France the commercial conces- 
aons which England had obtained for trade with Spanish colonies in 
America. Finally, at the death of James II in 1701, Louis recognised 
James IPs son, James III, as the king of England, thereby he violated 
flw treaty of Ryswick. This was no doubt a foolish act of Louis XIV 
as for this reason entire England was united against him. Thus, both 
the countries France and England were mentally prepared for a war 
with each other. When the storm was about to burst, in 1702, 
William died, leaving the legacy of the war to his successor, Queen 
Anne. 

DeaOi of WUUasa m (1702) 

In February, 1702, while William was riding in the park at 
Hampton Court, his horse stumbled and he fell down from the back 
d* the horse. This fall caused an injury to his collar bone. The 
accident itself was trivial but it was too much for his worn-out body to 
staml. He began to nnk ramdly and on 8 March, 1702, the frail 
lisaap of his body got extinguidted. 

[ At Rotisnata 


Thus passed away William III, whose death was not mourned, 
for EngMmd had never loved him. But In qdte of his unpopularky; 
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a foreigner in the i^asnclandofEz^ltilinionaitfoy discfaaigedtotiie 
best of his ability all the responsibilities he shouldered as die king ^ 
England. Under his rule the English liberties naade considerable 
adwce and England was saved from absolute monardhy. With his 
r^h began in England an era of constitutional monarchy and party 
Government. He had a saving sense of reality for which he never 
resisted the action of any party in his reign. He gave way where 
Charles I could have tried evasion and James II the force. His 
greatest achievement lies in the fact that he persuded the states of 
Europe to join hands with him in trying to cripple France. 

On the whole, with an outsider’s understanding of English 
politics and politicians, proceedings and precedents, William had 
left monuments of achievements to his credit in foreign affairs and in 
the constitutional government of England. He was great as a man, 
greater as a king and the greatest as the statesman. But the tragedy 
of his reign lies in the fact that he was misunderstood and he could 
not be popular in England as he was a foreigner. 




Queen Anne (1702-1714) 


The year 1702 marked the opening of the reign of Queen Anne, 
the last of the Stuart sovereigns and first of the women to reign and 
rule in England since the death of Elizabeth. It is a curious coinci¬ 
dence that both the queens dropped the curtain down over their 
dynasties—Elizabeth on the Tudor and Anne on the Stuart. 

Anne’s succession was guaranteed in the Bill of Rights which 
said that in the event of the death of William III being issueless, 
Anne would succeed him. William died in 1702 without an issue 
and on his death, Anne ascended the English throne without any 
difficulty. With the blood of the Stuarts running in her veins, she 
sat more firmly on the throne than William III. 

dlmractcr of Aime 

Anne was the younger daughter of James II and sister-in-law of 
William III. Having married the prince of Denmark, she became the 
nK^her of many children but it was her misfortune that she saw the 
death of all hor children. 

Obstinate and stubborn like a mule, slow-witted and dull, Anne 
was neither intelligent ntn* commendable as a woman. It is said that 
her only hobby was eating. Unlike William III, she had no inter¬ 
national Mms and to her England was an end, not a means. She was, 
however, popular with all dasses for her excelleot voice, kindness of 
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heart ami, above all* for iKr bold esqir^iricm i^the that she was 
entirdy English. 

Anne lacked the power of judgment in political matters. To 
her, politics was a nightmare. For this reason, she left all the 
af&trs of her kingdcnn to some leading women and men of her age. 
Sahrah C!hurchill, the wife of John Churchill, was her meut intimate 
friend. For some time she exercised an invincible fascination over 
the Queen in dealing with all the matters of the court. To Godolphin, 
Anne gave the charge of dome^c affairs and to John Churchill, 
Duke of Marlborough, the foreign affairs. But in spite of her flaws 
in her character and personality Anne occupied a majestic position in 
the columns of English history, and that was solely due to the work 
and legacy of Duke of Marlborough. 

Marlboroagh 

Born in an unimportant family of West Country Squire, John 
Churchill, the Duke of Marlborough, was destined not to blush unseen. 
Soon he could prove himself the first soldier of his age in England. His 
father was a minor politician and a minor historian too. Marlborough 
was fortunate enough to have the privilege of marrying a famous 
beauty, Sarah Jennings, the most intimate friend of the Queen. 

Perfect courage, faultless manner and power of good under* 
standing were some of the assets of Marlborough. He begain his 
life as a servant of the Stuarts. Working under James II and 
William III in different capacities he had acquired for himself 
enough of political, social and military experiences. From his first 
military service under Duke of York (future James 11) in 1672, till 
the siege of Ireland in William’s time, he had given a good account 
of himself as a soldier of superb calibre. But in political matters he 
was an opportunist and a turn-coat. He was self-seeking, faithless 
and untrustworthy. Twice he had deserted James II. For his 
selfish motives William III dismissed him from all his offices in 1692. 
Then he spent three years in di^race and dishonour. But soon bis 
good days dawned. His star began to move into ascendancy. Events 
turned in his &vour. The outbreak of the war of Spantiffi Succes¬ 
sion made him the hero of the war, a much-sought-after man. Qpeen 
Aime too found in him a great genoal and a diplomat, wlu> alone 
wotdd be able to pilot the ship o( state in the stormy weather. She 
created him the Duke of Mariborough. It was he who guided the 
fortunes of England for eig^ years In the Eoropom ctmdnent by 
oonductu^ the epoations in the war of the %wnidi ^tccewiatk 
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to it 

The rdign of Qjyieen Anne was diiefly occupied by the famous 
%var of Spanish succession. In the qMing of 1702 this war was offidally 
declared. On one side, stood England, HoUand, Gemum States, 
Austria, Portugal and Savoy, which were called the Allied Powers and 
on the other side, stood France, Spain and Bavaria. Marlboorotmb 
was appointed as the Gommander*in«Ghief of the Allied forces and be 
was to be asristed by the Prince Eugenes of Savoy, who was to lei^ 
the Austrian army. 

Since the Allied powen were required to fight the French troops, 
who were the flowers of the European army and the fint mldiers of 
the world, Marlboiough before opening his campaigns prepared an 
elaborate plan of his operational tactics. He decided to use ardllery, 
cavalry and all arms available to him in the best possible way. To 
move into the interior of France, Marlborough prepared a plan, first 
to make Holland secure, then to expel the French from the whole of 
Spanish Netherlands and finally to capture French Barrier fortresses. 
After doing all this, Marlborough set the ball of his operation 
rolling. 

The opening of the war was extraordinarily auspicious. In 1704, 
on 13th August, he met the French forces at Blenheim. This 
campaign was a big triumph. By the end of the day he had captured 
110 ofthe French guns and 11,000 prisoners. At night he wrote in 
great haste a letter to his wife Sarah, 'T have no time to say more, 
to beg you will give my duty to the Queen and let her know her 
army has had a glorious victory”. This battle was the resounding 
victory of an English general rince tlu; Middle Age. It saved Vienna, 
eroded the military prestige of the French forces and enhanced that 
of the English. Thus this military victory was epoch-making. 

This %vas not the only campaign of that year. Like William III, 
Marlborough realised the importance of Meditecranea sea. So under 
his dir^tion. Admiral RookC captured Gibralter. The next impor¬ 
tant year of the war was 1706. In this year, Marlborough in the 
tmtlle of BamilUa inflicted a crushing defeat on the French army in 
l ^ pa nS s h Netherlands. This campaign wu as glorious as that of Blen- 
lidm. Brussels and Aotiverp were occupied. 

Two years later, in 1708, Mariborough achieved another great 
vkcory at QuierntJe. This viaory marked the com]detion of the skge 
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of Spanish Netherlands. Then an important torbonrifi the 
teiranean sca» MinocrSi was captured. 

p 

MarlbcMTOugh ttoi finight ai»>ther battle in 1709 at Mtiij^aquek 
17.000 of French men lay dead and many more were wounded. 
This battle added another feather to his cap. Victories piled upon 
victories until Malplaquet which terminated the resounding soies of 
achievements by Marlbcnrough. 

Meanwhile, at home, there occurred a change in ministry. In 
1711 the Tory ministry came to power and this ministry being op* 
posed to war, dismissed Marlborough. With his dismissal ended 
the military career of a general who is said to have never fought a 
battle which he did not win or besieged a place which he did not 
take. He was called the wizard of victory, who, caring for no hazards 
in the war held, smashed his enemies with great tact and patience. 
In the words of G.M. Trevelyan, “Marlborough as a military 
strategist and tactician, as a war statesman and war diplomatist stands 
second to no Englishman in history. His powers resemble those of 
Chatham and Clive rolled into one. Cromwell alone seems his match.’* 

After the dismissal of Marlborough, Ormande stepped into his 
shoes. He was secretly instructed by the Tories ,not to undertake 
offensive operation. Meanwhile the Tory minisier, Bolingbroke, 
opened negotiation with the French. The peace conference began at 
Utrecht in 1712 and continued for one year. Then was signed the 
treaty of Utrecht. This treaty brought the long war to a close. The 
treaty was so much wanted by the English men that when it was 
announced by the Qjieen in the Parliament, that the.peace had been 
concluded at Utrecht, “in the Churches the bells, in the sueets the 
bonfires, and in the windows the illumination proclaimed the joy of 
the people”. 

The Treaty of Utrecht {1713) 

The principal settlements of the treaty were as follows : 

(1) The grandson of Loub XII, Philip V, was acknowledged 
as the king of Spanish America. But he was to be exduded from the 
stK;c^ion to the French throne. The emperor of Austria, Archduke 
Charla, was ^ S^nish Netherlands, Milan, Sardinia and 
Naples. 

(2) The Dutch were allowed to garrison the bairiar. fisitresies, 
wluch vrere under the possession of the French. 
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IVliNt Won the GeIbe of Eaglaad ? 

(3) Louis recognised the right of Anne End of Hanoverian 
successors to the English throne. He further agfreed not to support 
the claim of the Stuart Pretender, James III. He was to be expelled 
from France. 

^ (4) The possession of Gibralter and Minorca was most subs¬ 

tantial gain which the war brought for England. These two places 
were the keys to the naval domination of the Mediterranean. Fur¬ 
thermore, French gave up their claims to Novascotia and Newfound¬ 
land in the New World in favour of England. 

(5) Spain promised England the trading privil^es with her 
empire. By a separate contract called the Treaty of Asiento, mono¬ 
poly of the slave trade with Spanish American colonies was given to 
England. 

Thus, thanks to the war, England had all her aims fulfilled. 
The Protestant succession in England was recognised. It was this 
treaty which helped England enormously in the 18th century in 
making her the busiest colonial empire in the world. Added to her 
already vast empire were some new and important acquisitions. 
After the war England emerged as a great European power, and the 
power of Louis XIV of France collapsed. France became bankrupt. 
No more she could trouble Europe till the outbreak of the French 
revolution in 1789. Moreover, unlike many of the treaties, this peace 
treaty was not imposed by the victors on the vanquished and France 
had nothing to ^grumble about*. It was based on the principle of give 
and take, of compromise and conciliation. So France never harboured 
the desire for declaring a war of revenge. 

Thus, considering all these manifold blessings which England 
derived, the treaty of Utrecht was a landmark in the history of 
England. 

TIm DoittEEtic AffiUra midler Aaiie 

If the reign of Queen Anne was outstanding for the glories 
achieved abroad, at hoiro it was no less eventful. Two principad 
featuna merit special nMntion, the rise of party warfare and the union 
of Scotland with Finland. 

fortif teafjatt 

Hie accession of QjMen Anne gave a derided turn to the course 
party history in England. The difference b^ween the Whigs and 
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Tories became accentuated. Writers of eminence joined political 
parties and utilised their talents for the propagation of their party 
ideals. The Whigs supported the war and Tories were opposed to it, 
the Whigs were in favour of Hanoverian Succession after the death 
of Anne, but the Tories were in favour of the Stuart Pretender 
James III. 

Act of Union {1707) 

No less important than the rise of party wrangle was the Union 
of Scotland with England. From time immemorial, England and 
Scotland were in a state of hostility. The antagonism between these 
two countries was turned to an advantage by foreign powers which 
converted Scotland into the land of their subversive activity against 
England. 

Queen Anne wanted to put an end to this state of affairs by 
'uniting both Scotland and England into one country. In trying to 
bring about the union of the two countries, she had to face tremendous 
opposition from the Scots. A nation excessively proud of its nationa¬ 
lity had no desire to lose its individuality. However, long negotia¬ 
tions followed. A commission was appointed to go into the matter. 
On the recommendation of the commission, the Act of Union was^ 
finally p>assed on 1st May, 1707. 

The terms of the Act were as follows ;—The Parliament of 
Scotland was abolished and the Act provided that hereafter there 
should be one Parliament for England and Scotland. Scotland wouldi 
send 45 members to the House of Commons and 16 Peers to the 
House of Lords. She was further allowed to establish her own law 
courts and own Presbyterian Church. Free trade between England 
and Scotland was ensured. Both countries would have the same coins,, 
weights and measures and the samfe flag, i.e., the Union Jack. 

The results of the Act of Union were momentous both for 
England and Scotland. It strengthened the position of England. 
Now that the two countries were united, the danger of foreign aggres¬ 
sion against the English through Scotland became impossible. Further-^ 
more, for the expansion of the British Empire Scotland provided a 
large number of well-trained and well-officered soldiers. For 
Scotland, the Act was no less a boon. Scotland which was poor 
became rich after the union. A frail plant grew into a majestic tree. 
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The Minis ters wider Anne 

There were two ministries during the reign of Anne. One was 
headed by Godolphin and the other was led by two members, Harley 
(the Earl of Oxford) and St. John (Vbcount of Bolingbroke). 

Godolphin Ministry {1702 — 1710) 

For eight years Godolphin was prime minister in all but name. 
In the opinion of Charles II, “little Sidney Godolphin was never in 
the way and never out of the way”. He selected, in the beginning, 
the members from both Whigs and the Tory parties for his government. 
But the Tories grew hostile to the war and to the Whig ministry as 
well. Hence, Godolphin gradually got rid of the Tory members, until 
in 1708 he formed a Whig ministry completely. 

However, the Godolphin’s ministry has been called ‘one of the 
most glorious in English history’, as it effected two great measures— 
the victory in the war and the union of England with Scotland. 

Unpopularity and fall of Godolphin*a ministry 

Meanwhile, the star of Godolphin was on the decline. He 
became extremely unpopular. The causes of his unpopularity were 
more than one. 

First, the war itself became unpopular in England and since it 
was backed by Godolphin, he earned unpopularity. 

Secondly, Marlborough wanted to be the Captain General of 
British forces for life. So people suspected him of trying to be Second 
Cromwell. Since Godolphin was in close alliance with Marlborough 
he became unpopular. 

Thirdly, trial of one Doctor Sacheverell brought about the final 
downfall of the Whigs. He preached a sermon in which he attacked 
the Whig ministers and raised the outcry, ‘Church is in danger’. 
The Whig government took notice of it. He was tried and sentenced 
to a mild punishment of three years’ suspension of his preaching. Till 
then the Queen waited and now she could wait no more. The Whig 
ministry was dissolved, then the Tories were called to form the 
ministry. 

Tory Minisiry {1710 — 1714) 

Two leaders of the Tory party Hartley was created the Earl of 
Oxford and St. John was crated Viscount. Bolingbroke formed 
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ministry. Hartley was a moderate man but unlike him Bolingbroke 
was strong in party principles, brilliant in his thought and daring in 
his action. 

This Tory ministry tried to strengthen the Church and weaken 
the Nonconformists by passing two Acts, the Act of Occasional Con¬ 
formity and the Act of Schism. The first Act said that any official 
going to a Nonconformist service would be fined. The Schism Act 
deprived the Nonconformists of their control over education. 

In this ministry, was also raised the question of succession to 
English throne. Bolingbroke planned to bring the son of James II 
to the English throne. Meanwhile events moved too fast in England. 
Bolingbroke’s plan could not be materialised. 

Anne’f Death 

Soon after the conclusion of the treaty of Utrecht, Anne fell ill. 
Finally, on 1 August 1714, she died and with her death ended the 
Stuart monarchy. 

Anne was the last of the sovereigns to veto an Act of Parliament, 
and the last to preside over the cabinets. 

Thus, with the death of Anne, a remarkable phase ended in the 
history of England. 




THE HAmyERIAfI EHGLAND 

Under Fint Three Georget 
(W4-W5 d.D.) 





George I (1714-1727) and 
George II (1727-1760) 


After a century of political fever, for forty-five years, following^ 
the death of Anne in 1714, the political temperature of England 
touched the normal point. During this period England bade farewell 
to all that was old and welcomed all that was new. Speaking of 
the condition in 1714, a Tory writer stated, “Farewell old year, old 
monarch and old Tory; Farewell old England, thou hast lost the 
glory.” The old Stuart dynasty took its leave, and the new Hano¬ 
verian dynasty made its appearance. The rule bf the old Tories- 
departed and that of the Whigs made its advent. The old leaders 
retired from the political arena and new leaders like Walpole and 
Pitt found their entrance into politics. Hence the succession of 
Hanover has been called the greatest miracle in English history. 
During those years ruled two kings, George I and George IIi and 
their reign seemed to be a period of tranquillity between two tenser 
epochs. The epoch that preceded was one of revolutionary unrest 
for a century and the one that followed witnessed England’s long 
struggle with America and France in the reign of George III. Thus 
between 1714 and 1760 the English people wearied with struggles- 
and gratified with glory achieved remarkable constitutional progress^ 
under George I and George II. 
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GEOftOE I AND GEORGE II 


Acceasioa of George I 

The Act of Settlement that was passed in 1701 during the reign 
of William III, provided that after the death of Qpccn Anne, the 
crown should pass to the granddaughter of James 1, Sophia of 
Hanover in Germany and her descendants. But two months before 
the death of Anne, Sophia died. She left behind her own son George 
Lewis, the Elector of Hanover to succeed to ihc English throne. So 
with the desire to wear the crown George sailed to England, 
accompanied by a crowd of German friends and advisers. He set 
foot on English soil in September 1714. Many of his new subjects— 
the Whigs, the great landowners, London bankers and the merchants 
of the provinces,—gave him tumultuous welcome since they never 
liked to see a Catholic and a Stuart on the English throne. On his 
landing was echoed the slogan, ‘Liberty, Property and no Pretenders’. 
Then the Elector of Hanover, in the name of George I, wore the 
English crown on 14th September, 1714. 

Character of First Two Georges 
George I 

Born in the little town of Hanover in Germany in 1660, George 
I had no qualification to be the British king. He was fifty-four 
when he landed in England. Spending fifty-four springs in Germany 
it was quite natural that he had in him the mentality of a German 
soldier, and the egoism of a German prince. His manners, his 
ways of life, his outlook were all German. The English politics, 
usage and customs were foreign to him. He knew nothing of English 
language and took no trouble to learn it. When he could neither 
apeak nor understand a word of English, he preferred to stay in his 
old electorate of Hanover in the midst of his German associates than 
to stay in the friendless new kingdom of England. Thus, George I 
was in fact a stranger in the strange land of England. 

If George I had no qualification to be the British king, he was 
by no means an attractive personality. Obstinate and slow-thinking, 
George I was totally incapable of forming a policy. In the words of 
•Robertson, he was "a brusque, heartless, cruel, avaricious, mean, 
sensual, punctilious and masterful man”. Again his private life, was 
one of a big scandal. His relation with his queen, Sophia Dorathea, 
was not at all happy. Twelve years after the birth of his son, he 
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divorced his queen on the grounds of adultery. Further, he was so 
heartless a person that he kept her in a castle-prison of Germany till 
she met her death. In her place, George I brought to England two 
mistresses—one very fat, another very thin. They were nick¬ 
named in England as the ‘Elephant’ and 'May-Pole*. 

But in spite of all his shortcomings, George I was popular in 
England as he never attempted to overstep the constitutional limits 
imposed upon him as the ruler of Britain. 

George II 

George II, the son and successor of George I, had nothing that 
was admirable in his character. He was forty-four when he succeeded 
his father. Like his father, he could hardly understand and express 
himself in English. He,-too, was vain, avaricious and obstinate a 
person. He used to make frequent journeys to his beloved Electorate 
of Hanover. But his wife, Caroline, was quite wise and capable a 
woman. She, in fact, ruled her husband for first ten years of his 
reign through her sensible Suggestions. Great misfortune befell the 
king when she died. 

Thus, the first two Georges, being foreigners in England, cared 
little for England and much for Hanover. Finding no interest in the 
internal ^flairs of Great Britain, they preferred to handover the 
administration of the state to the Whigs, the most powerful party in 
England. Hence the Whigs ruled England for a little less than half 
a century and their rule was knowx\ in English history as the Whig 
Oligarchy. 

THE WHIG ASCENDANCY 
The Whig Oligarchy (1714—1760) 

The period from 1714 to 1760 witnessed the ascendancy of the 
Whigs in the political affairs of England. This forty-five years’ rule of 
George I and George II was known as the Whig Oligarchy. An 
oligarchy is a government by a few and since the government during 
this period was controlled by a few influential Whig aristocrats, drawn 
from the rich land-owning Whig families of England, it was known 
as the Whig Oligarchy. It has been remarked by Disraeli that England 
in the 18th c^tury was ruled by ‘Venetian Oligarchy*. Although 
its power was not based on commerce as in Venice, it was derived 
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from the possession of large landed estates. There were some factors 
which helped the Whigs in their ascendancy. 

Factors Responsible for the Whig Ascendancy 

(i) King's lack of itUeresl in the political matters of England 

The first two Georges knew little of English politics. Having no 
personal friends and no knowledge of the English language they could 
not find any charm in their stay in England. Their hearts were at 
Hanover. Further they had no sincere desire in controlling all 
details of British administration. So they used to spend half of their 
time in Hanover, leaving the internal administration at the hands of 
their favourites and advisers, drawn from the Whig party. Besides 
George I realised the fact that it was the Whigs who had put him on 
the throne and it would be the Whigs on whom his continuance on 
the English throne would largely depend. 

Under these circumstances, the Whigs got all the cards in their 
hands. That enabled them to play the game of politics to their 
advantages. 

{2) Suppression of the Tories and the Jacobite risings 

It is to the Jacobite risings that the ascendancy of the Whig 
oligarchy may be attributed. The Tories during this time had 
many worries and their leaders had lost much of the contacts with the 
political life. A few of the Tories, styled as Jacobites, hatched 
several plots with a view to restoring James III on the English 
throne. Their leader, Earl of Moor, started a serious rebellion in 
1715. But this rebellion met an ignominious failure. Again in 1745 
the Jacobites made another attempt that ended in dismal failure. The 
failure of the Jacobite risings sabotaged the Tory cause and gave a 
triumph card to the outstanding Whig leaders like Lord Sunderland, 
Earl of Stanhope and Sir Robert Walpole in bringing their party to 
ascendancy. 

(d) The Septennial Act of 1716 

An Act known as the Septennial Act helped the Whigs in 
securing their ascendancy in England. This Act allowed the House 
of Commons to sit for seven years instead of sitting for three years. 
Thus this Act gave the Whigs a long interval for exercising their 
influence and organising their own power. 
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(4) Whigs* Control of fhs Crown*a Palronagt 

Exercise of Crown’s Patronage->the privileges of making ap- 
pointments^was the principal foundation upon which rested the Wliig 
Oligarchy. Since the monarchs left the administration of the country 
in the luuids of the Whig ministry, all the patronage of the Grown fell 
into their hands. All the high posts of the Army and Navy, Customs 
and Excise were given to the real Whighs and those who promised 
to support the continuance of their rule in England. The pay, 
promotion and pension of the civil servants depended on their active 
support to the Whig rule. There were a number of sinecure posts too 
which were usually given only to the Whigs, who were enjoying 
money without doing any work. The Whig Government made all 
appointments in the church of England. Consequently the church 
became loyal to the Whig rule. 

(5) Tht Whiga* Control of the ParliamerU 

The Whig ministers rightly discovered the fact that mere Crown’s 
support without that of the Parliament who'uld not help them in their 
ascendancy. A majority of the Whig supporters in the Parliament 
had to be obtained. They did not have to bother about their posi¬ 
tion in the House of Lords as they had already constituted a majority 
in the Honse. 

It was only in the House of Commons that the majority had to 
be obtained and that the Whig ministers could achieve through fair 
and foul means. 

About a quarter of members in the House of Commons were 
the ‘Placemen’. These Placemen were the members of Parliament 
who held minor posts of the Government on condition of continuing 
to vote for the Whigs alone. The number of such posts was large 
but the duties attached to them were negligible. One such post was 
the master of king’s Tennis Court. 

The mode of election helped the Whigs in bringing the House 
of Commons under their control. The vast majority of the members 
to the House of Commons were elected by the English boroughs 
or constituencies. There were then three types of boroughs— 
the free or open ; the rotten and pocket or nomination boroughs. The 
examples of free boroughs were Preston and Westminster, where 
2,000 voters had to be won. To win these boroughs was certainly 
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difficult as the electors, being large in number, could not be easily brib¬ 
ed. For winning the voters the Whigs resorted to firee-fooding, refresh¬ 
ments, entertainment and speech-making. There were some boroi^hs, 
called the rotten boroughs, where the number of voters was small who 
could be easily bribed or influenced by the local land-owners. The can¬ 
didate’s main task was to enlist the support of these land owners. Once 
the land-owner promised to support the candidate, the election was 
taken to have been won. So the Whigs strove to enlist the support 
of such land-owners by hook or by crook. Then there were some 
nomination or pocket boroughs where the owner of borough, generally 
a land-owner, simply nominated the members. This is how the Whigs 
got their supporters elected to the House of Commons. 

Further, the members of the Parliament were systematically 
bribed to get their support in the House. The ministers offered the 
members of the House promises of lucrative posts, pensions, contracts 
or places for their sons and relatives. In this way the Whigs obtained 
a majority of their supporters in the House of Commons. 

Thus if the circumstances were favourable for the Whigs in 
their rise, they adopted many unfair means too to remain in power 
for 45 years. 

However, the Whig rule proved to be a great boon for 
England. 

Merita of Whig rale 

<E£Fecta of the Hanoverian Succession) 

The Whig rule, which came in the wake of Hanoverian suc¬ 
cession and continued for 45 years, brought in its train a number of 
remarkable systems, which influenced the English politics. It was 
this rule which led to the growth of cabinet system, the modern party 
system, sovereignty of Parliament and discontinuance of the principles 
of hereditary succession and divine right of kingship. 

(a) Development of Cabinet system and creation of the office of Prime 

Minister 

Jt has been said, “The Act of Settlement had given England a 
foreign sovereign, the presence of a foreign severeign gave her a 
Prime Minister”. There is much truth in this statement. 

The Act of Settlement gave chance to the Hanoverians to rule 
England. The first Honoverian monarch, George I, knew no English 
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and could neither speak nor under^nd anything of the discussions 
which were conducted in the cabinet meetings. So he ceased to 
attend such meetings. His son George II also did the same thing. 
He used to say, *Let the Whigs rule in England, in their own home.^ 
In the absence of the king, the most prominent member of the minis¬ 
try was selected to preside over the meetings and supply the monarch 
with the reports of the meetings. He was usually a member of the 
cabinet. He became the prime minister for all practical purposes if 
not by designation. The ministers he chose were all from the same 
party, jointly responsible for the policy pursued b> him. All those 
factors brought about the homogeneity and solidarity. Thus all the 
fundamental principles of the cabinet system of government developed 
in England under the Whig rule. 

(b) Growth of modem Party system 

The establishment of modern party system in England was much 
due to Hanoverian succession. The Whigs remained in power for 
half a century. The opposition of the Tories to the Hanoverian succes¬ 
sion led the Whigs to formulate the party principles of their own. 
When the Tories came to power after the accession of George III in 
1760 they stood solidly against the Whigs. This is how the modern 
party system came into existence. 

(c) The SovereigrUy of the Parliament in the State 

The Hanoverian succession led to the establishment of the 
sovereignty of the Parliament in England. The first two Georges 
knew that they owed their crowns to the Parliament and for their 
existence they depended on its consent. Without the consent of the 
Parliament the kings could not raise a regiment or raise a tax, suspend 
law or revisit their homeland Hanover. Thus too much dependence 
of the Hanoverian kings on the Parliament helped it in exercising 
its sovereignty in all matters of administration. It could do or undo 
anything it wished. 

(c) IHscontinuanee of the Principle of Hereditary Succession 

The principles of hereditary succession and Divine Right of kings 
were completely shattered by the Hanoverian succession. The claim 
of George I to the English throne was parliamentary rather than 
he^itary. Since ParlLiment determined the succession and handled 
all issues of the state, the Divine Right of kings was never claimed by 
the future monarchs of England. 
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Thus, on the whole the Whig rule, coming in the wake of 
Hanoverian succession, was beneficial to the country. The Whig 
statesmen too rendered the best service to the country in advancing 
the material prosperity. Trade and industry prospered fast. Peace 
was maintained as far as possible. Thus, ‘'it destroyed the possibility 
of the establishment of a system of absolute monarchy, such as was 
universally prevalent in Europe. It turned the British kingdom into 
a sort of crowned republic”. It also helped the growth of political 
liberties and freedom of worship. 

Defects of the Whig nile 

Despite the manifold blessings of the Whig rule, it was not free 
from defects. 

The House of Commons under the Whigs was highly unrepre* 
sentative in character. It was a narrow oligarchical body, a repository 
of the rich. The poor men found it difficult to get themselves elected 
to the House of Commons. Further, there were a thousand doors 
open for the rich, but not a single one for the poor. The poor could 
not aspire to hold a high post. Further bribery, corruption and 
patronage were very common. Parliamentary boroughs could be as 
corrupt and as ridiculous as they liked. On the whole the doctrine of 
Divine Right of kings was succeeded by the divine right of families. 

The Domestic Affairs under George I 

The reign of George I was most uneventful in its domestic 
affairs. Under him the ministries were formed. 

At the accession of George I Townshend was the chief minister. 
His ministry was notable for impeachment of leading Tories for their 
Jacobite support. 

After the fall of Townshend, Stanhope formed the ministry. This 
ministry witnessed the rise of a commercial crisis that was known as 
the South Sea Bubble. 

The South Sea Bubble 

In the year 1710, under the patronage of Whigs a commercial 
company was formed by Hartley. The purpose of forming such a 
company was to build up a flourishing trade in the South Seas and 
reduce the national debt. This was known as the South Sea 
Company. Many people became crazy to invest their money by 
buying shares of the Company. This created a heavy rush . and this 
rush led to the formation of many bogus, companies. Suddenly the 
South Sea Bubble burst. It was discovered that such companies had 
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nothing to do with trade. The members of the government had been 
bribed to declare those companies legal. A panic grew and ^read 
through the country like wild-fire. It'appeared then that the govern¬ 
ment and the king would be ruined soon. It was at this grave hour 
of the crisis that one Whig minister Sir Robert Walpole was called 
upon to save the country from falling into a deep precipice. Conse¬ 
quently the Stanhope ministry collapsed and Walpole came to the front 
to save the situation with masterly skill. He held the power for next 
twenty years. 

SIR ROBERT WALPOLE (1676-1745) 

His Career and Achievements 

If the administration of any single person that was singularly 
responsible for the evolution of modern cabinet government, it was 
that of Robert Walpole. And for this the Englishmen have given him 
a fitting place in the columns of their crowded history. 

His Early Career 

Born in 1676 in the family of a country gentleman of Norfolkshirc, 
Robert Walpole proved to be the most promising of the junior Whig 
politicians. He was the third son in a family of 19 children. Educated 
first at Eton and then in King’s College, Cambridge, Walpole succeed-, 
ed to the paternal estate after the death of his father and two elder 
brothers. Meanwhile he married a lady of means and inherited a 
fortune through this marriage. 

At the age of twenty-five, Walpole joined the Whig party and 
entered the Parliament in 1700. Two years later he was elected from 
the borough of King’s Lynn and represented it for 40 years. For his 
sound common sense he was taken in by Marlborough as secretary of 
state for war. Three years later he was imprisoned in 1711 on a 
charge of defalcation. He was expelled from the House of Commons 
and then released after a short time. Then fortune favoured him. He 
emerged into the flashlight of England’s political history at the advent 
of the Hanoverian accession. He was appointed the first Lord of 
Treasury and the Chancellor of Exchequer in the Stanhope ministry. 
In this capacity he proved himseif supreme in finance. But he did not 
like Stanhope’s vigorous foreign policy. So he resigned and joined 
the opposition. Meanwhile the South Sea Bubble burst and Stanhope 
ministry collapsed in 1721. George could discover in Walpole an 
able man to pilot the ship of the state in this stormy weatho:. So 
Walpole was called to form the mibistry and solve the problem arising 
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out of the commercial crisis. In 1721 he formed the ministry and 
became supreme arbiter of English politics and undisputed leader of 
the Whig pany for about two decades. 

Hia Character 

Born in a family of landed aristocrats Walpole inherited all the 
vices of an 18th century gentleman. Hunting, dining and drinking 
were his delightful hobbies. He used to derive pleasures too in 
distributing bribes in various forms to the members of his party. Great 
views and distant visions were all beyond him. But that was not all. 

Walpole was the best debater of his generation, though not a 
good orator. Being a great lover of work, his capacity to attend to it 
was abnormal and his appetite for power was great. To his sub¬ 
ordinates he was warm and loyal, to his rivals he was genial but 
inexorable. He kept himself free from the worries and he used to 
say, *T throw off my cares, when I throw off my clothes”. 

Walpole*a Policy 

Being the child of an era of revolutionary unrest, the important 
events of the age were the death of Cromwell, the Restoration, Popish 
plot, William’s landing and all these were fresh in Walpole’s memory. 
Hence he desired to give England peace which she wanted most. 
Further he aimed at following a policy of giving stability to the 
Hanoverian succession. Prosperity at home and peace abroad was his 
watch-word. His policy was to provoke no opposition for keeping 
everything quiet. *'Let sleeping dogs lie” was his motto. 

Besides this, Walpole had motives of his own. He wanted to 
keep his own party, the Whigs, in power and to retain for himself the 
key position in his party by discrediting the cause of the Tories. 

In domestic matters, Walpole’s desire was to promote the welfare 
of his countrymen by giving a free play to commercial and industrial 
enterprises. He was a strong believer of Laissez-faire-rthat is, leaving 
things with individuals with minimum amount of government inter¬ 
ference in the affairs of the nation. On the whole, he wanted to 
bring glory and splendour to Britain. His policy was one of 
expediency—that is, doing what is convenient without provoking 
opposition. This policy was best illustrated in the management of his 
inte^l administration and external affairs. 

WALPOLE’S ACHIEVEMENTS 

Walpole is treasured in the memories of the Englishmen for his 
enduring acluevements in the adminutration. 
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(1) Walpote, tlie First Prime Minister sad Foonder of Modem 
Englisli Goverameat 

The credit of founding the modern English Government lies 
with Robert Walpole. It was of course the result of an accident—the 
accident that George I was the king and Walpole was the minister. 

Owing to the ignorance of the English language, English politics 
and customs, George I failed to follow the proceedings of the cabinet 
meetings. So he asked the most talented man of the Whig party^ 
Walpole, to preside over the cabinet meetings and report their proceed¬ 
ings to him. He knew little of Latin through which he could 
explain everything to the king. His wide experience enabled him 
to be regarded as the sole leader by his party-men. His will 
dominated all asp)ects of governmental administration. Further, he 
began to c hoose his colleagues and the king had no occasion to 
nominate them. He selected only those persons as colleagues who held 
identical views as of himself. He removed those who were not one 
with him. He even dismissed his brother-in-law, Townshcnd, in 1730 
as he opposed his foreign policy. Thus he succeeded in establishing a 
homogeneity or unity in the cabinet. Further the collective res¬ 
ponsibility of the whole cabinet, which is one of the principal features 
of the English cabinet government, was evolved during the tenure of 
Walpole’s office. He resigned from his office when he was defeated 
on a minor issue in 17^2. Hence in English politics, Walpole has 
been given the place of Prime Minister in fact, if not by name. He 
became the key stone to the cabinet arch. 

Thus, by exercising the function of a Prime Minister, Walpole’s 
administration marked a stage in the evolution of the modern cabinet 
system. 

(2) His Work as the Party Leader 

As the leader of his party, Walpole had few equals and no 
superiors. To lead a party with a practical programme under a 
Parliamentary regime for twenty years certainly requires a good deal of 
political abilities and Walpole had all those which were required for 
the same. In order to secure majority in the House of Commons he 
resorted to both fair and foul means. His skilful management of his 
party earned him the title, ‘Drill Seigeant’. Further it was he who 
exercised ffie predominance of the House of Commons in British 
system of government. 
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^3) His Fiiuuicial Admialstratloa 

{a) Taxation System 

Walpole has been regarded as one of the greatest finance 
ministers of England. He solved the South Sea catastrophe and after 
solution of the problem he devoted himself to the reorganisation of 
national finances. He found that the involvement in the long war 
created a national debt of 54 million pounds. It turned his head 
when he was the Chancellor of Exchequer in the ministry of Stanhope. 
So with a view to reducing the national debt he created a Sinking 
Fund in 1717. This was a financial device according to which a 
fixed sum of money was set aside from the revenue every year for the 
purpose of paying off the debt. With this measure he was able to 
reduce the national debt to 8} million pounds in 1727 and to two 
million pounds in 1739. Then he simplified the complicated system of 
administration that had grown up since the Middle Ages. He reduced 
the land tax from four shillings to one shilling. 

(6) Encouragement of English Trade, Commerce and Industry 

Walpole was the first statesman of England to encourage the 
extension of English trade and expansion of English industry. He, 
being the great believer of Laissez-faire, gave maximum liberty to 
individual traders. He further found that export trade was hampered 
by the imposition of heavy duties. He, too, observed that the official 
rate book had not been revised since 1660 and much had been left to 
Customs Officers* guess work. So he made a thorough revision of the 
system. New rate-books were issued and duties on many imported and 
exported articles were either reduced or altogether abolished. In 1721 
he did away with the export duties from more than a hundred classes 
of goods while he reduced the import charges on many raw-materials. 
Further, bounties were given for exportation of grain, silk, spirits, 
refined-sugar and few other articles. To protect the home industries, 
the import duties on raw materials needed for the same were 
abolished. All these measures gave direct encouragement to national 
trade and industry. 

Further, Walpole found that England had been converted to a 
smugglers'paradise. And to check smuggling, he devised bonded 
system in 1723. Previously custom duties were levied on all the 
imported goods after those were released in the ports and this system 
gave rise to huge scale smuggling. According to the new bonded 
jyston all the imported goods would be carried first to the Government 
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ware-houses and from there these were re-exported to different 
shops where these were actually sold for domestic consumption. 
There in place of customs duties levied in the ports, an excise duty 
was levied on the goods. This system worked admirably well. It 
checked smuggling and increased the state revenue. Walpole in 1733 
extended this system to tobacco and wine by introducing an Excise 
Bill in the Parliament. But he faced tremendous opposition as it was 
alleged that the new Excise would require numerous officials. The 
country was then in a state of delirious excitement. Crowds marched 
in the streets, crying, *No slavery—No excise*. Walpole never wished 
to resist popular clamour. He gave way by saying, “This dance 
will no further go.” The Excise Bill was withdrawn. However, 
this was a deliberate move of the opposition which destroyed a grand 
measure that could have brought enormous gain for the country. 

Walpole knew well that industry is the soul of business and 
the keystone to prosperity. So in order to raise the standard of 
English industries he adopted several measures. He passed acts for 
the regulation of wages of the workers, so that they might not 
demand at any time high wages which might hamper the export 
trade. 

Thus, his trade policy marked the beginning^of the movement 
which culminated in free trade. Trade therefore moved upwards. 
Export increased by about thirty-three per cent between 1720 and 
1740. 

(c) Colonial Trading 

In the beginning, Walpole encouraged colonial trading by 
allowing the colonies to trade directly with other countries. He did 
not enforce the'Navigation Acts strictly, lest it might provoke the 
colonies. 

But later on he changed his policy by not allowing the colonies 
to trade directly with the foreign countries as he looked on the 
colonies as a milch cow for English market. They were not allowed 
to manufacture hats. Furs were sent to England to make finished 
goods. In 1733, the Molasses Act was passed forbidding the 
American colonies to import molasses from French West Indies. 

4. His Ghnrai PoUcy 

The Church Policy of Walpole was one of conciliation and 
compromise. He wanted to avoid rousing opposition of the Church* 
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He conciliated the Dissenters without irritating the Church by pass* 
ing an Act of Indemnity. This Act protected the Dissenters from 
the penaltia for offences they might have incurred by holding offices 
in violation of Test and Corporation Acts. 

5. Hla Foreign Policy 

Essentially a peace minister as he was, Walpole hated war. He 
wanted to keep England out of war. This he wanted, being 
prompted by a desire to give England absolute rest for the firm foun¬ 
dation of Hanoverian dynasty. Rejoined an alliance with France 
to maintain the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht. When the war of 
Polish Succession broke out, he kept his country out of it. He 
remarked with pride to Qpecn in 1733, '‘Madam, there are fifty 
thousand men slain in Europe and not one Englishman”. In his 
foreign policy he followed the policy of ‘Let sleeping dogs Lie.* But 
the sleeping dogs would not sleep for ever. In spite of his sincere 
intention not to join in any war, his countrymen forced him to 
declare a war against Spain in 1739. This was known as War of 
Jenkin’s Ear. 

FALL OF WALPOLE 

The pacifying policy of Walpole was disliked by the king and 
the nation. His indifferent attitude brought ill-success for the 
English in the war. So criticisms were thrown at his ministry. He 
could know that his end was inevitable and it was only a matter 
of time. Meanwhile Walpole’s great supporter. Queen Caroline, died. 
In 1742 Walpole was defeated in the election on a minor issue. Like 
a true party leader he accepted the defeat, resigned and went to 
the Lords as Earl of Oxford. Three years later in 1745 he died. 

AN ESTIMATE OF WALPOLE 

Merits and Defects of His Administration 

Within a span of 20 years, Walpole left behind a brilliant 
record of his services rendered to England. He did more than 
anybody else to keep the nation at peace. He understood the true 
interests of his country much better than any one of the contem¬ 
porary politicians. 

Walpole did most for the development of modem English 
Government and with him vanished for some time a united cabinet 
and with him almost disappeared the party character of politics. 
His skilful management of the Parliament and the cabinet has left an 
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inddible mark on the constitutional development of Eng^nd. He 
did most to create the office of the Ptime Minister. It was he 
who justified the fact that the Prime Minister is key stone to the 
cabinet arch. In him and not in the king was found the real 
executive head of England. By exercising the powers of a Prime 
Minister he gave homogeneity and collective responsibility to the 
whole cabinet. 

Further, Walpole was the first Prime Minister to raise the 
dignity of the House of Commons. As a great par liatn«»n»ftr y 
manager his work was supreme in English l^ory. **Alinost to 
the every end**, writes Mr. Basil Williams, “he retained his mastery 
of the House of Commons, no minister before or since, except 
Palmerston.** 

Walpole, too, was a remarkable organiser of the party and in the 
Whig party, there was none of his enduring influence. It was 
for him that the Whigs could rule for such a long time in the 
face of very many hazards. 

Walpole was the first British statesman to see the advantages 
of a free trade. His sound financial policy, extension of trade, 
commerce and expansion of industry helped England in the ad< 
vancement of her material prosperity in the long run. 

Walpole did much to secure the Hanoverian succession in 
England. His prolonged stay in the office enabled them to settle 
down in their new kingdom. His peaceful foreign policy gave 
England breathing space for twenty years and that made her quite 
fit to bear the stress of the future wars in which she took part in 
that century. 

Lastly, Walpole did nothing to threaten the liberty or property 
of his countrymen. 

But Walpole*s administration was not free from defects. He 
was accused of increasing corruption of his time and reducing 
bribery to a system. He provided for his own family sinecure posts, 
offered promotions and pensions to support the Whig rule. But he 
added no fortune to his own and he died comparatively poor. 

He was accused of acting as 'sole* or Prime Minister ignoring 
the wishes of anyone nelse. It was true that he ignored all, but the 
great majority of his countrymen approved of his management 
of affairs. 
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Walpole is criticised as a politician of no lofty ideal and high 
views. His policy of *Quieta non movcre' or “Let sleeping dogs 
lie” has been criticised on many occasions as cowardice. 

Be it as it may, Walpole himself once expressed, *‘I am no saint, 
no Sptirtan, no reformer”. G>nsidering the merits and defects of 
Walpole’s administration, Prof. Robertson has remarked, “The twenty 
years of dull plodding but gifted statemanship and administration 
under Walpole put the copying stone on the fabric of 1683”. Walpole’s 
stature in history equals with that of Pitt, Peel and Gladstone and 
he was at once the ablest and the most characteristic of statesmen 
of the ^Tiig regime. For twenty-years he had dominated the scene 
of English politics. He was the first statesman to build power purely 
on party-basis, the first who treated the Commons as the dominat¬ 
ing power in the government machinery. In fine, in the words of 
G.M. Trevelyan, “It was Walpole’s long rule that gave to the'18th 
century England that peculiar sense of peace and stability which is 
regarded as its chief characteristic”. Indeed he was a diamond 
personality of many facets. 

Ministerial Changes aUter the Fall of Walpole 

The fall of Walpole in 1742 was little more than the retirement 
of one man from the leadership of Whig party. This party continued 
to remain in power for some more years. Lord Ghartrert formed 
the ministry. Neglecting the home affairs completely, he remained 
busy with ie War of Austrian Succession. In 1744 he resigned 
and his post was held by a close disciple of Walp>ole, Pelham. 
Pelham was a much reduced Walpole. His ministry was called the 
‘Broad-Bottom* ministry as it included both Whigs and Tories. This 
ministry was notable for the Treaty of Aix-La-Chapelle that was 
signed after the war of Austrian Succession. It continued up to 
1754. Then came the turn of New Castle who remained in power 
till 1756. 

FOREIGN POLICY OF ENGLAND UNDER THE FIRST TWO 
GEORGES 

The reign of George I was quite uneventful in respect of 
foreign af&irs and that of George II was eventful in that of wars. 

Foreigai Policy madcr George I 

The foreign policy of George I was greatly influenced by his 
desire to make his dynasty secure and prevent other powers of Europe 
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from helping the Jacobites. For this reason his principal effort waa 
to maintain the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht. To his good iuck^ 
he found a peace-loving minister in Stanhope who proved to be a 
close supporter of king's views. On the other hand, Spain, which 
suffered worst in the Treaty of Utrecht, was trying hard to undo this 
treaty. So Stanhope concluded a Triple Alliance in 1717 against 
Spain. England, Holland and France joined this alliance to uphold 
the Treaty of Utrecht. In opposition to the Triple Alliance, Spain 
concluded a coalition with Russia and Sweden. Meanwhile Austria. 
with a fear to lose her possession in Italy joined the Triple Alliance 
in 1718, which now became the Quadruple Alliance. Finding the 
opposition strong Spain had to conclude a peace treaty with the 
powers of Quadruple Alliance. Meanwhile Stanhope’s ministry^ 
collapsed and Walpole stepped in. Essentially a peace minister at 
heart, Walpole’s main policy was to keep England out of war. His 
policy was to let sleeping dogs lie. But the dogs would not sleep for 
ever. Much against the wish of Walpole, England was dragged intD 
a war with Spain in 1739 for Captain Jenkin’s case. 

Foreign Policy under George 11 

Captain Jenkin’s Case and War with Spain (1739) 

Under the Asiento Treaty of 1713 the British were given tho 
privilege of sending one ship every year to Spanish America for trade. 
But the British violated this treaty by sending a good number of 
unlicensed ships every year to Spanish America. This move of 
English people made the Spanish authorities indignant and they 
began to search at random the British ships at sea. One ship, piloted by 
Captain Jenkin, was searched while it was passing through Spanish 
port of Havana. The Spaniards cut Jenkin’s ear. So he appeared 
before the House and narrated the story, keeping his ear in a bottle. 
Many members challenged the authenticity of the talc. However, the 
tragic narration of Jenkin agitated the House of Commons and a 
patriotic emotion ran fast throughout the country. To take revenge 
upon Spain for their brutal atrocity, Walpole’s opponents and many 
more demanded a war. Walpole strove hard to avoid a war but finally 
he gave way. The Jenkin’s car war, thus called, was declared against 
Spain on 19 October, 1739. Walpole could achieve no spectacular 
success in the war for which he was forced to resign. 

This Jenkin’s ear war that began as a war with Spain was » 
prelude to a continental war—the War of Austrian Succession. 
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The War of Aaetrlaa SaccestloB (1740—1748) 

A war for the Austrain Succession became inevitable for two 
reasons. 

Clstises 0 / the War 

(I) The Emperor Charles VI of Austria had no son to succeed 
him but he had a daughter, Maria Theresa by name. Before he died, 
he got a sanction from the European powers. 1 his was called Prag¬ 
matic Sanction, according to which after the death of Charles VI all 
his kingdoms and territories should pass undivided to his daughter. 
This sanction was signed by England in 1731 at Vienna. In 
^*^®her, 1740 Charles died ai^ Maria succeeded him. But the king 
of Pirussia, Frederick II, wanted to be the king of Austria. With this 
end in view he launched an attack on the Austrian Empire. He was 
aided by the French king. On the strength of the Pragmatic Sanction, 
George II came at the head of an army to help the young Austrian 
Queen Maria, against her French and Ftrussian enemies. 

(2) Further, George II found that the security of his native 
kingdom, Hanover, was in danger. To him Hanover was dearer than 
England. For all these reasons the Pragmatic Sanction was thrown 
overboard and the War of Austrian Succession broke out. On one 
side stood Prussia and France and on the other side were Austria, 
England, Holland and Hanover. But England and France became 
the principal parties of the w'ar. 

Chief Events of the War 

France initially won three victories at Flanders. So George II, 
himself in 1743, led an army into the battle, defeated the French at 
Dettingen on the River Maine. In 1744, the French planned to 
invade England but a storm scattered their fleet. Then in the battle 
of Fontenoy in 1745 the English troops met a colossal defeat on the 
hards of the French. Taking this advantage the young Pretender 
James III, cooked up a rebellion against George II to oust him from 
the English throne. This led England to withdraw her forces quickly 
from Europe. Finally the war came to an end in October, 1748 with 
the conclusion of the Treaty of Aix-La*Chappelle. 

The Treaty of Aw-La^Chappelle \17i8) 

(1) On the basis of the Treaty of Aix-La*Chappelle, the young 
Queen of Austria retained her disputed throne, but the Prussian king, 
FMerick, received Silesia. (2) Spain agreed to permit more English 
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ships to trade in the Spanish American Colonies. (3) Both England 
and France mutually restored all the conquests made during the War 
of Austrian Succession. The French handed bade Madras to England 
in lieu of Louisburg. 

But with all these high-sounding provisions, the treaty proved 
hardly a peace agreement. The old sore that was there could never 
be healed. On the surface it appeared as a truce but the deeper 
rivalries remained whatsoever. So the war is a confused story of 
opportunities, of fruitless victories and waste on rither side. It merely 
gave England and France a breathing space of eight years before 
another mightier war between the two powers broke out. That was 
the Seven Years’ War. 

The Seven Years’ War (1756—1763) 

In 1756 the world witnessed for the first time the outbreak of a 
war which involved three continents—Europe, America, and the 
subcontinent of India. Since this war continued for seven years, it 
was known in history as the Seven Years’ War. In this war France 
and England stood as the principal powers on two sides. This war, 
however, broke out for the causes long accumulating. 

Causes of the War 

The causes of the Seven Years’ War were mainly two-fold. 
Those were; 

(а) Colonial rivalry of England and France. 

(б) Rivalry between Austria and Prussia. 

{a) Colonial rivalry of England and France in America and India 

From time immemorial, France had been England’s traditional 
rival for securing commercial supremacy. And in the 18th century 
this rivalry between the two powers spread to America and India. 
Both the powers tried to acquire territorial possessions in India and 
America and each attempted to exterminate the other. Naturally the 
interests of France and England collided. But neither side was eager 
for a war until the emergence of Austro-Prussian enmity. 

<&) Rivalry between Au^ria and Prussia 

The treaty of Aix-La-Chappei1e gave Silesia and Austrian 
possession to Frederick of Prussia. But the Austrian Queen, Maria, 
resolved to recapture such a rich province. With a view to wresting 
Silesia from Prussia, Maria formed a strong European coalition. This 
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time came a great change in the European coalition. France and 
Russia, becoming jealous of the growing power pf Prussia, joined hands 
with Austria* When France formed an alliance with Austria against 
Prussia, George II of England became worried for the safety of 
Hanover. So he formed^ another alliance with the Prussian King, 
Frederick. Thus two opposite camps were formed. There was already 
the rivalry between England and France for colonial possessions. 
Both the issues now got mixed up giving rise to the outbreak of tlie 
war. The war was declared in 1756. 

Course of the War 

In the Seven Years’ War, Europe, America and India became 
three theatres for the operation of the war. 

In Europt 

In Europe the war did not begin well for England. 1756 and 
1757 were the years of failures for England. The British army was 
badly equipped and badly provisioned. So the British Admiral Byng 
failed disastrously to capture Minorca from the French. Consequent¬ 
ly England lost Hanover. 

At this critical hour Pitt, the Elder, came as the war minister 
and his emergence gave a complete twist to the course of the war. He 
organised his plan in such a strategic manner that soon the tide of the 
war turned against the French. He followed a masterly policy of 
giving lavish help to Prussia in order to make her sufficiently strong 
for making simultaneous attack on the French. Frederick^ with 
rejuvenated energy marched ahead with terrific speed, bringing 
defeat after defeat on the French. Then the French were defeated 
-at Rosbech and the Austrians at Luthen. The year 1759 was one 
of comfortable victory for the English. The combined Anglo-Prussian 
army inflicted a crushing defeat on the French at Minden in 
1759. This was a remarkable victory for the English in the sense that 
Hanover was recovered after the war. The French fleet was 
annihilated at Lagos by Admiral Boscawen. Then Quiberon Bay was 
captured. Behind all these victories lay the masterly plan of Pitt. 
These victories made England strong to attack the French colonics in 
America and India. 

War in America 

In America the French possessed Canada and Louisiana and 
those two possessions were fortified by them with the help of a ring of 
forts. Fort Duqucscnc was the most impregnable. So siege of these 
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two kingdoms appeared to be very difficult. But to a great tactician 
like Pitt, it was very easy a job. Under his astute guidance General 
Washington captured the fort. General Wolfe won the bloodiest 
victory on the Heights of Abraham at the battle of Quibec in 1759. 
Wolfe lay killed in the battle-field, but his victory paved the way for 
the British conquest of Canada. In 1760, Canada became a British 
possession. 

Events in India 

In India too the rivalry between the English and the French 
became acute for the possession of the territories. In 1760, Sir Eyre 
Coote won a great battle over the French at Wandiwash. A French 
possession, Pondicherry, was captured and French cause in India was 
lost. 


Meanwhile, on 25 October, 1760 George II died. Then 
George III came to the throne. Pitt continued the war. But by 1763 
both the sides got exhausted. A peace treaty was signed at Paris. 

Reanlta of the War 

No event can be without results and the Seven Years’ War was 
no exception to it. 

The Treaty of Paris ^763) 

The Treaty of Paris brought about the following changes in the 
colonial position of Great Britain. 

(1) France gave up Canada to Britain, and Louisiana to Spain. 
She retained only the right to fish in Newfoundland. 

(2) Britain acquired from France Senegal, from West Indian 
islands Minorca. But she returned Pondicherry to France. 

(3) Britain also acquired Florida from Spain but Prussia retained 
Silesia. 

Thus, the French power was totally annihilated. The victory of 
England in Seven Years’ War decided once for all that the future of 
North America and India lay not in the hands of the French but in 
the hands of the British race. 

The Peace of Paris gave Britain a high position in Europe that 
even Marlborough had not won. Further the English fleet and army 
won reputation everywhere in Europe. It was after this war that 
the colonial enterprise of France declined and that of England pros- 
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pcred fast. Hereafter England did not have to bother for French 
c(»npetitton for her trade in North America and India. 

Yet the peace treaty which registered the victory of Great 
Britain contained the germs of a future struggle. France had to wait 
for fifteen years to repudiate this treaty by joining hands with the 
Americans in their war of independence against England. 

PITT. THE ELDER (THE EARL OF CHATHAM) (1708—1778) 

His Career and Achievements 

A generation, enervated by the selfish rivalries of politics, cowed 
down by repeated failures, needed very much a man who would 
rouse the Englishmen from their moral lethaigy, and Pitt the Elder 
emerged to gratify their need. His masterly eloquence articulated the 
pec^le’s heart that was in moribund state. 

Early Career of Pitt 

Bom in 1708, in a family rolling in wealth, Pitt had enough to 
boast of his inheritance. He was the grandson of Governor Pitt of 
Madras, who had made huge fortunes in India. Pitt was educated 
first at Eton and then at Trinity College, Oxford, There he obtained 
a commission in a cavalry regiment. At the age of 27, he became a 
member of the Parliament in 1735, representing the old Sarum 
constituency. He joined the opposition and made a name by his 
maiden speech in the Parliament. Pitt was strong in eloquence and 
it is said that there was fluency in his blood. His oratory hypnotised 
all who listened to him. Since this art was the hallmark of statesman* 
ship in those days, he proved to be a man universally loved by the 
nation. Sitting on the opposition bench he began to criticise violently 
Walpole's corrupt system of administration. Walpole tried to silence 
him but he was far from being successful. Nothing sort of a death 
could make him silent. Nd actor had played upon the feelings of the 
House of Commons than Pitt. One contemporary has remarked, 
^'Terrible was his peculiar power, then the whole nation sank before 
him”. His thunderous eloquence, tremendous enthusiasm earned for 
him the confidence of the House of Commons. So the prime minister, 
Pelham, showered on him the post of pay master in 1746 in his 
ministry. Scrupulously honest Pitt, remaining in this capacity, startled 
the nation when he refused to accept the traditional perquisites, 
which were till then enjoyed by all. On the other hand he could 
very soon remove all abuses in his pay office. For this reason he 
earned for himself love and respect of hu countrymen. He was 
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popularly known as the Great Commoner. Then in October 1756, 
Pitt was asked by the king to join the New Castle ministry. But he 
was over poveied by the duality of his mind. Finally he declined 
the offer. But people demanded Pitt to be in office. The voice of 
Pitt was drowned before the voice of the millions. In November 1756, 
the Great Commoner accepted the office of the Secretary of State. In 
1757 he was dismissed by the king George II. It was easy for the 
king to dismiss him but it was not easy to form a ministry without Pitt, 
the nation’s most trusted and idolised hero. 

This was the time when England had chaos at home and 
d isasler abroad. The Seven Years* War was in its full swing. Reports 
of English disaster in the war reached the ears of the nation. The sun 
of British greatness seemed to be setting. Public indignation reached 
the fever-hcat against the New Castle ministry. Everybody at this 
hour felt that in Pitt’s hands lay the future of Britain and of the 
British Empire. So George II had no other alternative than to invite 
Pitt to join the New Castle ministry as the minister for war. In June 
1757 Pitt came to the office. The most beloved man of the nation 
now got the opportunity to show of what calibre he was made. Re¬ 
maining in the capacity of the minister for war till 1761, Pitt exhibit¬ 
ed his competence in conducting the Seven Years’ war and earned 
the name as the saviour of the country. 

HIS ACHIEVEMENTS (PITT AS THE ORGANISER OF 

VICTORY) 

The achievements of Pitt lie in his organisation of victory in a 
crucial struggle with France—that was the Seven Years’ War. Called 
to rule England in a dark hour of her fortune and being armed with 
all the qualities necessary for a war minister, Pitt led the country 
from disastrous defeat to splendid success. Within a few years he 
changed the history of England and altered the flow of world history 
as well. 

Hia plana and atfategy 

If Pitt could succeed in weathering the great storm, it was for his 
elabroate plan, effective strategy, torrential energy, bold confidence, 
necessary preparutions and masterly choice of commanders on land 
and sea. He had so much confidence in his potentialities that he said, 
*T know 1 can save tlus country and that no one else can”. He was 
quite capable of conceiving great and strategic designs. Like an 
effective war statesman he first created magnificent fighting men i^^ 
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the armyt recruited 55,000 siulors and revolutionised the endre military 
aystem of England. All this he did as he could righdy realise that the 
use of sea power would be the key to his success. Thinking that too 
many cooks would spoil the broth, he selected a momorable team of 
young but gallant commanders and most notable among them were 
Wolfe, Amherst, Hawe, and Boscawen. Through his eloquence he 
inspired the American colonists to serve with fidelity against the French 
and recruited the American officers along with the regulars. Then he 
gathered into his own hands undisputed control over navy, army and 
the diplomatic afilairs of the country. In order to avoid confusion in 
co-ordinadon, Pitt directed even the civil authorities of England. 
That was not all. Pitt knew that as stone walls do not make a prison 
nor iron bars a cage, mere creation of the army and navy would*not be 
adequate enough to achieve victory in the war. Methods of opera¬ 
tional tactics and organisation of the war were to be prepared. So in 
1758 he started the organisation of war. Like Marlborough he did not 
confine himself to one field of operation. His main object was to 
prevent the French from concentrating their efforts on any field of 
action. To fulfil this objeedve he sent enormous help to Frederick in 
Germany to keep the French armies employed on the European 
continent. He added a British army to the German forces under 
Ferdinand, the Duke of Brunswick to clear the French out of Hanover. 
This policy of Pitt enabled him to kill two birds in one stone. First, 
he kept France thoroughly busy in Europe. Secondly, British army 
could fight with great ease in the colonial Empire of France. 

PiU*9 conduct of the War 

Pitt could see that France had a colonial Empire embracing 
West Afirica, West Indies, India and North America. So he opened 
simultaneous attack on these four fronts. 

In West Africa, British assault began at Goree. Here the French 
were defeated. In 1759 another British expedition was sent to WesI 
Indies. Guadeloupe, the richest French sugar island in the West 
Indies, rapidly fell. In India the French lost a decisive battle in 17o0 
atWandiwash. Pondicherry, an important possession of the French, 
fell into the British hands. 

To capture situation in North America, Pitt planned a large- 
scale ^ult on Canada. He launched four main campaigns in 
America. The -first one was directed against Louisbuig under 
Boscawen. This was called Gibralte- of the West. ItfinaUyfell. 
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The second campaign under Amherst was launched against the forts 
on Lake Champlain to move as far as the river St. Lawrence. Then 
Wolfe opened the third compaign on the Great Lakes to reach Quebec. 
The French General Montcalm and the British Admiral Wolfe lay 
wounded in the battle*iield. But Wolfe lived to see that the French 
were utterly uprooted. He died happily, murmuring, “Now God be 
praised. 1 will die in peace.” Que^c fell into the British hands in 
1759. Then Quiberon Bay was captured. The capture of Quebec 
and the victory of Quiberon decided the fate of Canada. The fourth 
campaign was directed by Brigadier Forbes to capture Fort Dusquesne. 
He succeeded in his attack. He renamed the place, as Fort Pitt 
(Pittsburg) after the name of Pitt the Elder. 

Hoping against hope the French made the last attempt and 
concentrated all their defence on Montreal. But in 1760 this to fell. 
Then the conquest of Canada was complete. Now the Great Com¬ 
moner was at the height of his glory. 

In the year 1760, George II died and after him came George 
III. The new king detested very much the bloody and expensive war 
and bellicose temperament of Pitt. So the peace treaty of Paris was 
signed. Meanwhile, the great war minister Pitt resigned and remain¬ 
ed as a ^member of the Parliament. He opposed the colonial policy 
of the king as his attitude towards the colonies was one of conciliation. 
In 1766 he was named Earl of Chatham. In the same year in 
response to the invitation of the king he formed a ministry, taking 
members from all parties. But soon he resigned on account of his ill 
health. 

His Death 

Pitt was a life-long patient. In the rage and storm of politics he 
was every time fighting with his health. Finally in 1778, he had his 
last sleep, leaving behind him a brilliant record of his achievements as 
a great war minister. 

All Estimate 

Thus passed away Pitt, a hero whose career was one of long 
story of heroism and chivalry written in letters of noble blood. 

Without doubt, Pitt was one of the greatest statesmen of the 
century that England has ever produced. “He was the first Englishman 
of his time and he made England the first country of the world”* It 
was he who realised the fact that the greatness of England would 
depend not merely upon its position in Europe, but upon \ts colonial 
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ponearions in the world. He accomplished this task and made 
p.n gliinrf the greatest imperial, power on the surface of the earth. He 
has been rightly called the r^ creator of British Empire. In the 
words of Ramsay Muir, *'He believed in his country and in the 
greatness of its destiny.” Had he stayed in power for some more years, 
p, Tiglanit might not have lost the American colonies and Indian 
Empire might have been conquered earlier. 

Further, Pitt was the most outstanding war minister that England 
has ever known. His conduct of the Seven Years’ War bears a solid 
testimony to his ability as a war minister. Just like Churchill saving 
England in Second World War, Pitt saved in Seven Years’ War. 
Thus as a war minister he was the mightiest of the mighty in English 
history. 

Bred as a soldier and a man of action, Pitt was the greatest 
British orator perhaps of any age. 

Speaking of his eloquence, Lord Ly Henlton remarked, His 
words have sometimes frozen my young blood”. 

In domestic policy, Pitt’s achievements were no less. He had 
weakened the party solidarity and thereby paved a clear way for 
George III, to destroy the Whig oligarchy. His personal life being 
incorruptible, he enhanced the standard of English public life. 

Lastly, Pitt was called the great Commoner as for everything he 
appealed not to the House of Commons but to the nation. He was a 
leader of the nation, for the nation and through the nation. For the 
first time in English history a leader was called by the Commons to 
rise to supreme power. He represented the voice of the whole British 
people. In the words of Bosill Williams, “Walpole was a minister 
given by the king to the people, Pitt was a minister given by the 
people to the king”. Hence he was called the Great Conunoner. 

Summarising Pitt’s greatness, Robertson writes, “Momentous 
as were his achievements, unquestionable as is his greatness as a war 
minister, Pitt’s claim on the gratitude of Great Britain rests on the 
surer foundation of a noble imperialism”. Indeed few of the British 
sutesmen had the opportunity to rise to such a dignified position. 
Frederick the Great very appropriately said, “England has been long 
in labour, but at last she has produced a man”. 




George III (1760-1820 A.D.) 


With the opening of the year 1760, England entered into a 
long and crowded chapter of her history. In this chapter the Whig 
Oligarchy lay in ruins ; a king attempted and largely succeeded to 
reign and rule ; the British flag disappeared from the North American 
colonies ; the British sun began to be radiant in the Indian Empire ; 
the English kingdom was ‘entrusted to a school-boy’s care’; the war 
with Revolutionary France took place ; and lastly, Napoleonic Empire 
was foundered on the rock-bed of the English Coalition. The 
procession of these events centred round the reign of the third 
Hanoverian monarch, George III. 

Accession of George III 

Unfortunate as he was, George II lost his son Frederick in 
1751. So after his death, his grandson, George III, ascended the 
English throne in October, 1760. He was then a blooming youngman 
of twenty-two. His accession was quite peaceful as his claim to the 
throne was beyond challenge. 

His Gliaracter 

Unlike his predecesson, George III was first of the Ehmoverians 
to be an Englt^man by birth and Englishman by upbringing* 
Ignorant of anything that was German, he was a cent per cent: 
Englisliman in appearance, language and thought. To him, England 
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was more dear dian Hanover. He used to say diat ht liad 
10 1)otlier about Hanovtsr. Fmtber, bom and educated In Eni^and, 
Ite uted to be proud of his British orig^. That he cleai'ly expressed 
|ts his qpenii^q^di in Parliament, **l g^ory in the name of Briton”. 

George III was a good man but a bad king. Owing to his 
jdncerity to duty, morality and religion, simplicity in all his tastes, 
profound interest in art, literature and learning he proved himself 
to be a popular man. He was extremely fond of riding, so much 
90 that when ht became blind he took long rides with the help of 
a guide. He evinced great interest in agriculture and as a farmer his 
Jmenncss to share the fortunes of the common men of England earned 
jfor him unbounded popularity. He was a devoted husband, an affec* 
donate &thcr and a dutiful son too. 

Yet, with all these noble qualities in George llPs character, 
were noticed some defects. He lacked many qualities which a states* 
man ought to have possessed. Brought up by his mother in great 
seciusioti and remaining away from the contact of the statesmen and 
politicians of the day, George III developed in him an intolerant 
attitude towards his opponents. He knew only his views and was 
not prepared to accept that of others. He remained so firm in his 
own views that he spent much of his time in resisting all that was 
acknowledged to be good and supporting all those measures usually 
conddered to be bad. He was a sort of fanatic in bis opinions as he 
was obstinate and stubborn in upholding them. Such was the man 
who wore the English crown to lead an eventful reign for a period 
of almost sixty years. 

PERSONAL RULE OF GEORGE III (1760-1782) 

Hia Attempts to Revive tlie Powers of tbe Grown 

Bia aima 

Born as an English naan and confident of his knowledge in 
English political system, George III ascended the English throne 
with a strong determination to reign and rule. He was bent upon 
restoring all the powers of the Crown which he considered to have 
been usuqied by the Whigs during the reigns of his predecessors. 
His aims were very simple. He wanted to restore the old system 
of the consUtutiim by taldng all the afiairs of the Government into 
ids owd hands. He maintainol that the Government should be for 
the pi^ie and not by dm people. Tkt king ougk^ to stand au the 
hoi^^ the nattont and riiould choose ids ovm minastors. On the 
aripile he wished to be his own Prime Minister. 



Infis^noi on King ^ 


If Oeoige 111 cherished the derire to revive the hut povrers 
oftheCrowa^icwaidae to the influences of his mother, Bolit^hroke 
and his tutor. Educated under the great care of his mother, Augusta, 
Geoige III learnt to distrust the Whig magnets and concei't^ the 
idea that ministers should be, in fact, the servants of their m opar*^f, 
“George, be a king’*, were the words which she repeated in his 
ears day in and day out. Further Bolingbroke, during the reign of 
George II, advocated in his book, ‘The Patriot King*, the need of 
a patriot king, who should control his ministers and be above party 
politics. The principal adviser and his tutor, Earl of Bute, sowed 
the seeds of the ideas of Bolingbroke in reviv ing the lost powers of 
the monarchy. Thus all these persons exercised a great influence 
on the mind of George III to revive the lost power. The time too 
was quite opportune for him. 

Factors Which Helped George Ill in Reviving the Powers ni 
the Monarchy 

George I and George II, being aliens, left the administradon in 
the hands of the Whigs. But George III, born and bred in England, 
was determined not to delegate, his power of governance to the 
Whig ministers and politicians. Further, the social, political set*up 
of England was quite favourable to him. Pitt the Elder had sdready 
prepared the ground for the annihilation of the party system. Instead 
of one party, there were parties within party and groups within 
group. The Wnigs had no unity among themselves and their party 
was divided into sections. Because of the dissension and internal 
faction, the king could easily play one against the other. Further, 
the people were thoroughly disgusted with the Whig Oligarchy and 
they wanted to overthrow the small privileged class for which they 
joined hands with George III, who had equal determination in dtis 
respect. Then the Tories also transferred their loyalty to the new 
king as the Pretender James III and his son were in exile. La^y, 
the financial stability favoured the king in realising his objedive. 
He had gross income of one million sterling. 

How Did Ho Revive Hie Powers 

Inxkt long run George HI could succeed in tramlating bis idkis 
into aetkm through several ways and means. He first 9it 

^‘lliance widi the Tories who were about a hundred ia 
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holdiag half the independent seats in the Parliament. Tfafoti^h 
dieir devoted support he could beat the Whigs in thdr own games. 
Finthar, he trkd and laigely succeeded in keeping his supporters in thp 
House of Ckammons by distributing secret money, titles, pensions, 
appointments and royal patronage. They were usually called as 
‘King*! friends*. They were ready to carry out king’s desire and 
were ready too to support what the king approved and opposed what 
he disliked. This is how George III considerably increased the 
fwwer the crown and gained enough to influence in the Parliament. 
Of course he accepted the supremacy of the Parliament and retained 
all its powers except the power to choose his own ministers. 

Then, to revive his power, George III himself wanted that 
ministers in a cabinet should be chosen by him. On his accession 
Pitt, the Elder, was his minister, who quarrelled with his colleagues 
and resigned in 1761. Then the king got the opportunity of selecting 
the ministers of his own following. He forced his former tutor and 
close friend Lord Bute to form the ministry in 1762. Through him 
he could convey the royal will to the House of Commons and other 
members of the Cabinet. During his ministry the king took all the 
powers of the royal patronage into his own hands. But he became 
highly impopular in England and after a year he resigned in April 
1763. 


George III then selected suck Whigs who differed from one 
another. Grenville was his choice. He attacked the liberty of the 
press and that was because one John Wilkes, a member of the 
Parliament from Middlesex constituency, published a criticism of 
king’s opening speech in the Parliament, in his paper ‘No. 45 North 
Briton*. He issued a general warrant to arrest the authors, publishers 
and printers. John Wilkes was expelled from the House. So his 
government became unpopular and he was forced to resign from his 
office. Then in 1765, came Rockingham who could not remain 
in the good books of the king for which he had to relinquish his office. 
In 1766 Pitt the Elder was called to form a non-party government. 
He governed in accordance with the king’s wishes. But he was too 
old. So he left the actual conduct of the government in the hands 
of king’s supporters. It was now that the king received all the 
poE^of the crown which were taken away by the Whigs. He 
res^aed and Grafton formed the nnnistry in 1768. He rnnained 
in office till 1770. Thus for ten years the king, in seart^ofa 
ftiyoiirable ministry, changed it in quick succesnon. 
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Fiaally, George HI could find in a Tory, Ijoed Nnfdi» a aoan 
of hi» denre. He %vas inWted to hna the ministry in 1770. He 
proved to the king’s minister who approved of what the king very 
much wanted. Geoige III directed the policy cd* the government 
and Lmd North acted as a mere rubber stamp. George III became 
the real Prime, Minister. Thus in Lord North’s ministry whidi 
continued for 12 years (1770 to 1762) the king had an administration 
in which the personal rule of the crown attained its zenith. The kii^ 
then exercised so much of power that in 1780, Dunning introduced a 
resolution in the House of Commons, **the influence of the crown 
has increased, is increasing and ought to be diminished”. 

Thus, within a period of 22 years (jleorge III rose up to his 
morther’s expectations, basing his ideas on Bolingbroke’s I^triot 
king. He raised himself to the position of the constitutional king 
after Revolutionary Settlement of 1688. He raised the powers of 
the Crown, broke the Whig oligarchy and selected the ministers of 
his choice. Of course he never acted beyond the constitutional 
limits and he played all the cards according to the rules of the game* 

Fall of his personal rule 

When George 111 was at the height of his power, his health 
was in a state of decline. So he was bound to toing younger Pitt 
to form the ministry. In 1782, with the advent of his ministry the 
personal rule of George III gradually declined. Pitt, like North, 
could not be a mere mouth-piece or servile agent of the king. Hence 
king’s control over public affairs lessened and an English monarch’s 
attempt to reign as well as to rule came to an end. 

Besults of his personal rule 

The results of the personal rule of George III were not at all 
momentous. No doubt he fulfilled his mother’s ambition to be a 
real king and he could overthrow the coirupt regime of the Whigs. 
But his rule proved disastrous for himself and for England. At the 
end of his reign, he was not the king he had desired to be. Further, 
as he was opposed to Parliamentary reforms, his rule was remarkably 
barren in actual constitutional legislation. Also he could not keep 
himself away from the corrupt political system. Lastly, his rule 
saw the loss of American colonies, consequent upon the outbreak of 
the American War of Independence. 

AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE (1776-1783) 

In 1776 the people of the world witnessed a momeiUOus ag^* 
tion—the revolt of the American colonieat against England. It was 
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a <kat1i blow to colonialism and it started an era cf andi*co]onial 
ittcweineitt %4iidli swept over the whole world and greiuly influenced 
the subsequent history of the human race. 

In the Ifldi century there were as many as thirteen colonies in 
North America. Freedom from foreign dmnination is the crying 
need of all men in every age. The Americans were no excepdon to it. 
They raised a revolt against England for achieving their independence. 
This is known as the American War of Independence. Several 
foctors diifred the Anglo-American relations towards a ship* wreck. 


(i) Chvernmmtal aysUm 

The Governmental system in the American colonies was highly 
defective. Each colony was governed by a Governor and a repre¬ 
sentative assembly. The Governor was the head of the executive and 
he was appointed by the crown of England. But he was dependent 
for his salary on annual votes of an assembly. Members of the 
assembly were elected by the colonists. This assembly was given a 
good de^ of powers but little responsibility. It exercised control over 
taxation and legislation no doubt, but the members denied complete 
responsilMlity in the management of their own afiairs. The Americans 
thought that their assemblies were supreme in their own spheres like the 
legislature of Great Britain. Further, when the head of the executive 
looked to the interest of England, the legislative body looked to the 
interest of the American colonies and it is natural that the colonists 
would desire to keep control over the executive. So it led to frequent 
disputes between the Governor and the representative assembly. 
Thus, the Governmental system of the colonies became a main source 
of discontent to the people of America. 

{Z) Trade system 

Besides the Governmental system the trade regulations in the 
colonies were beneficial to England and harmful to the colonies. 
Those were nectar for the English and ptoison for the Americans. The 
regulations were not made by mutual agreement. They were imposed 
by tbqSMthority of the British Parliament. All the trade regulations 
and Ntodgation Acts were carefully prepared frw promoting the pros¬ 
perity of The English Government thought that the 

colonists were ordained by God to provide raw materials and ac^ 
die manufiMCtured articles in return. For example, the American 
ofloniei ww forbidden to manufacture hats, steel or wooHen goods. 



uroidld c^lea ftin, ircm orei and send diem ^ Eni^aad for 
mamifoctime ai fimdied goods. Furfoor, t|ie Ametiam lalotdes 
import goods tfafough Ik-hain where extra dam were levied pa theiii< 
Besides that they passed a regulation that some of the prodactf of the 
colonies should be exported only to Britain, Thm« at the hands of 
the Engliih, American colonies became the lands for eiqsmting ra«f 
materials and importing finished goods. By enforcing a Molasses Act 
the colonists were forced to purchase molasses from the British Wmt 
Idands though molasses were cheaply available in the B.ntish colonies. 
Further, under the Navigation Act the Americans were forbidden to* 
carry the colonial products in the ships to any part of the Britidi* 
Empire except in the ships. empire*built, empire-owned and empire* 
manned. In this way American wealth began to flow out of the 
country and the people grew impoverished day by day. Hence theie 
regulations filled the people’s mind with deep-seated discontent 
against England. 

{3) Influence of the Seven Years’ War 

During the Seven Years* War that broke out between England 
and France for the possession of the American colonies, the Americans 
were deeply busy in fighting against France and they found no time 
to think of their own plight. In 1763 A.D. the war ended bringing 
an amazing victory to the British people. Britain became the 
unrivalled mistress of the thirteen American colonies. After that the 
colonists in America got breathing time to think of their miseries. 
Further, the Seven Years’ War had been extremely expensive and the 
national debt of England had risen from 70 million pounds to 130* 
millions. The annual charge of interest involved a heavy burden oa 
the British treasury. Under this circumstance the English government 
wanted to make America pay a share of it. Further, for the future 
defence of the American colonies, and maintaining discipline in the 
newty-cnnquered territories East to Mississippi, England desired txr 
station a small permanent British force in North America. The 
colonists were asked to pay a part of it as hitherto the whole of it fell 
upon Great Britain. This seemed quite reasonable but the Americana 
refused to pay anything as they thought that Great Britain had made 
considerable profits by monopolising the American trade and now that 
they should pay it. Thus the English government’s attenmts to get 
•noney caused resentment among the cokmists. The Siven Years* 
War indirectly helped an creating a bitter feeling against England. 

(i) The preihlem TaxaHon 

The system of taxation hdped the seeds of dbeonteat ter 
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gernuiiajte. For xnaintniniiig cctenitl defence the British ministiy 
decided to levy taxes. In 1763 when GtenviUe became the Prime 
Minister of England, he estimated that a sum of 1,00.000 pounds 
would be necessary towards the cost of colonial defence. When he 
found that the revenue collection from the American customs was 
absolutely inadequate for meeting the expenses in the colonies he 
introduced a Stamp Act in 1765. The Act ra’d <1 at a stanp tax was 
to be levied on newspapers, legal documents and commercial receipts 
and every penny collected therefrom should be spent on colonial 
defence. But this Stamp Act raised a widespread outcry in the 
American colonies. The protests arose on the ground that it 
introduced "taxation without representation”, as the colonists were not 
directly represented in the British Parliament. Countless petitions 
were sent to the king. On the day when the Stamp Act came into 
operation, stamps were burnt in the streets of England, while shops 
were closed, church bells tolled, and flags were hung at half-mast. 
The English people were amazed at the commotion. Excitement rose 
to such a pitch that the English government was bound to repeal the 
Act. Though the repeal silenced the clamour, still it revealed the 
tveakness of the English government and showed the effectiveness of a 
joint resistaT ce. 

The British ministry made another attempt at imposing a type 
of tax on the colonists. During Lord Chatham’s ministry in 1767, 
Charles Townshend, the Chancellor of Exche'quer, levied duties on 
glass, paints, paper and tea, which were imported into American 
colonies. The amount received from the levy was to be devoted to 
the payment of salaries of judges and Governors. This again created 
a great agitation and Parliament was flooded with American protests. 
So in 1770 the Ppime Minister. Lord North, abolished the duties on 
glass and paper but retained the duty on tea. The popular cry against 
the unjust taxation began to gather strength and it culminated in the 
occurrence of a dramatic event. One day, in the darkness of night a 
group of young men in the capital city of Massachusetts, Boston, 
eutered the tea ship and threw three hundred sixty teachests into the 
sea. This was called the Boston Tea Riot. A few shots were fired 
by the British troops and five Bostonians were killed. The American 
newspapets called it the Boston Massacre. Then Lord North 
introduced a series penal measures. He closed the port of Boston 
and prohibited public meetings. It appeared to Americans that the 
English aimed at destroying American liberties.' So in 1774 the 
K{»eaeatatives from alt the ct^onies, led by Massachusetts, met at 
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Fhila4elf^iift in « Continent Ckmgress/ CrtcMrge Wnidunfton, M 
Vir^un plrnDto*, wu the leader. They met there **to oi>iiSQ}t upon 
the present unhappy state of colonies*'. There they drew tq> flmeioitt 
declaration of Ind^ndence, rejecting the authority of the king dT 
England and his Palrliament for ever and justifying a revolution. It 
said, **It is the right of the people to alter or abolish it and to institute 
a new government”. On the 19(h April, 1775 a few shots were fired in 
a skirmish at Lexington between the British troops and colonists. So 
on the 4th July, 1776 the curtain was rolled up and the drama of the 
American War of Independence began. 

Goarac of the Evmita 

George III sent his armies to the American colonies. George 
Washington was selected by the colonists as the commander of the 
American army. Then the French and Spaniards came' to help the 
Americans as their old enemy England was involved in war. Fortune 
smiled on the Americans. After a gallant resistance in 1783 the 
English surrendered to the Americans. A peace treaty was concluded 
at Paris on the 3rd of September, 1783. With the conclusion of the 
treaty, that was known as the treaty of Versailles, the American War of 
Indepcndece came to an end. 

Canaes of the British Failure 

If England was defeated in the war, it was not a big surprise. 
Her defeat was pretty sure for reasons more .than one. First, the 
English Government underestimated the strength of the colonists for 
which the forces employed were inadequate for the task of crushing 
the rebellion. The officers who had been trained in the art of warfare 
as practised in Europe could hardly light in a colony. Secondly, the 
struggle with the Americans was launched in a land that was situated 
at a distance of five thousand miles from the British Isles, a land 
which was quite familiar to the Americans and unknown to the British^ 
forces. Thirdly, England was fighting at a time when she was at war 
with other European powers. Fourthly, the efficiency of the Brithh 
navy was at its lowest ebb. Finally, the English Government at home 
interfered too much in the conduct of the war. 

Reaaltfe 

The tree of the American revolution bore many fruits for 
America, England and Europe. By the peace of Versailles signed in 
1783, England recognised the independence of the Ameifoan colonies. 
England left all the colonies and remained in Canada and Novascptia 
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«i dinf i0dl »QI jeto the wan WimxKt x^covered tiiree fading itMiooi 
111 tti^» »«d gained $ei^l ja Weat Africa, Tobi^ in die West 
ladB^ nnd Herre, like St. Lawrence, and tbe islanda <d! St. Luda. 
%Mdli^fetained Minorca and recovered Florida from Great Britain. 

Afto* tBe war, in 1787 tome of the delegates drafted a Fed^I 
Conaitution in the convention of Philadelphia. This is the first federal 
comtiniition and United States of America is the .first republic in the 
modem wiwld. This constitution became an example for other 
coundies. Further, it brought into exigence a nation and a Govern¬ 
ment whidi chkimed to represent the will of the people rather than 
widiet of a king. 

The successes of the Americans in their struggle encouraged the 
revdutionary i^tatimis in Ireland and France. Britain’s difficulty 
brought about opportunity to the Irish who in 1782 obtained legisla¬ 
tive independence from the Ei^^ltsh Parliament. The revolt was not 
vdthout its effects on France too. The French volunteers who fought 
in the American War of Independence came back to France with new 
democratic ideas. They inspired the French peasants who were 
suffering at the hands of the French aristocrats and tyrannical ruler 
to launch a revolt against them. Moreover, France incurred enormous 
military and naval expenditures in the war. Sj it made the French 
treasury bankrupt which led to the ultimate fall of the French 
monarchy. Thus the American revolution was one of the most 
important events in the history of the modern world. 

Further, the war led to the first Australian settlement in 1788. 
Before the separation of the colonies from Great Britain the convicts 
were transported to Virginia. This was not possible now. So another 
destination had to be provided. They lotted to Australia, that was 
unknown to any one of the Euiopeans till then. In 1787 some 
convicts were sent to Botany Bay under the command of Captain 
Phillips. In 1788 the first Australian settlement was made and a new 
British Empire was built up. 

Lastly, the results of the war on English politics were serious* 
and impOTtant. So humiliating a ncaty coming sdlcr the Treaty of 
Paris led the English people to think that *The sun of Ei^^and’s 
greatn^ had set*. But the sun had not yet set, it was merely covered 
by a paaiing doud. England’s real greatness had not passed a%vay. 
Bitt the old cpkciial system of oommerciat regulation, the pcffiey of 
. keqEiii^ wloaiim ilk suborffinatkm to her mo^Kr coimtry 
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wa» doQfe «way Furthw, no terk»u nttemfit was made ii^ 

Pkrliainent to tax Brit^ colonics. Henoe Ac war stfUtA AC 
first powerful blow at coloniaUsin. 

PITT THE YOUNGER (1759—1806) 
ma C!are«r and Addevcmcata 

Finandally disca^anised, commercially strangled and politically 
.corroded by maladministration and corruption, England craved for a 
man to set her system in order. A boy-politician in the person of PStt 
the Younger appeared at this hour in English politics to fulfil her 
cravings. 

lUs Early Career 

Bom in 1759 in the family of Great Commoner the Earl of 
Chatham, Pitt the Younger proved to be the worthy son of an illus¬ 
trious father. He was the second son of the great war minister, Pitt 
the Elder. During his stay at Cambridge he exhibited many indica¬ 
tions of a promising career which he was destined to lead. At the age 
of seven, when his father was raised to peerage, he remarked with 
great enthusiasm, “I could serve my country in House of Commons 
like my Papa”. His boyhood was serious. His precocious learnii^ 
and his father’s lofty ambitions combined to deprive Younger Pitt 
from the pleasures of his youA. He could ijot know when his youth 
came and when it passed away, and could not know a life free from care. 
Further, in an age of debaters, he could not prove himself to be an 
impressionable orator like his father. His private life was free from 
any scruple. Like his father he developed contempt for corruption 
and developed too no love for money, rewards or titles. 

At the age of 21, began the political career of Pitt. In 1781, he 
was elected to the House of Commons. His maiden speech in the 
Parliament gave a brilliant testimony to his statesmanship and it was 
known then that he would be no less great than his father. Fortune 
opened its door for him. In Shelboume ministry he was taken as the 
Chancellor of Exchequer. He was then a blooming youi^ man of 
twenty-three. 

WHliasia Pitt aa Prime Misriet«r {1*^13—1801) 

Fortune favoured Pitt, the Younger, in his dranurtic ri«>. Gewge 
111*1 mental power was in a state of dediiw. 18 December, 
1783 Aeldng showered on to the appointment of Prime Minister. 
He %ras then hardly twenty-four. his enemies'jeered at him. 



Itv^^bed m 1^ Govenmiem, aayti^ **A ldogd<M& trusted to a sdiool 
tidy'tfiwe" and k would possibly ezdl wbos Chditiiias feasts would be 
over* He iu^ no support in the House of Gomnums. His govern* 
ssetu was ddeated again and again. His oj^nents expected his 
resignation almost daily. But Pitt refeoed to resign and dissolved the 
Farlkunent. He kiww that in few weeks the public opinion would 
undergo a change and he would be victcxrious. His expectation came 
true. In the general election of April 1783, he was elected in the 
midst of unbounded ei>aiusiasm. Unlike North he firmly established 
his podtion and exhibited his great political courage. He could not 
remain subservient to the king and he himself and not the king 
became director of national policy. Then he commanded the con¬ 
fidence of the king. Lords and the Comirons. ‘^Gradually the city 
trusted and loved the son”, remarked G.M. Treveylan, V** k had 
trusted and loved the father”. Thus, quite contrary to the apprehen¬ 
sion of the leading members of the Parliament and politicians of the 
day, 'the school boy’ became a school master. He proved himself to 
be one of the greatest Prime Ministers of Britain. He remained in 
power for twenty years except one short break. His rise to power was 
a feat of astonishing brilliance and acumen. 

Rtt’s career as Prime Minister falls into two periods. The first 
covers the period from the day of his accession till 1793 when the 
country was at peace and the second one was from 1793 to 1801 when 
the country was at war with France. 

Achievements of Pitt as Peace Minister 

BU Home Policy 

In home policy Pitt was another Walpole and like him he pre¬ 
ferred peace to war. Peace, retrenchment and reform were the 
keynotes of his policy. 

Financial Reforms 

Pitt’s supreme work lay in finance. Being the personal friend 
of Adam Sinith, the greatest economist of the day, he was greatly 
influenced by the doctrine of free tiade that was advocated in his 
book, *The Wealth of the Nations’. He agreed with his views that 
trade diould be made free. So quite a good number of duties on 
impcHTted goods which hampered the free flow of foreign goods to 
England were either lowered or totally abolished. For example, the 
duty <m tea was reduced from 1 19 per cent to twelve and half per cent. 
Thedtuy on imported brandy was reduced too^ This systonatic 



arnwgement of uuriffdiicouraged fini:^gg^ing md increased wmuaie. 
Further, he issued die new *Boo]c of Rates* ^t was madijied fiar its 
simplicity and efficiency. In 1787 Pitt estaUiihed the S^king Fund 
for reduction of National Debt. A sum of one million pounds was to 
be set aside every year for the purchase of government stock. It was 
estimated that if the scheme would continue without any break, within 
a period of 28 years the national debt could have been paid. But it 
was interrupted when the French Revolution broke out. 

Further, Pitt made two serious attempts to improve the British 
trade by the conclusion of two commercial treaties—one with Ireland 
and another with France. He tried first to extend the policy of free 
trade to Ireland. But he was far from being successful in carrying 
out his policy as British merchants seriously opposed his measure. Then 
Pitt concluded a commercial treaty with France, in 1786 under which 
each country derived benefits. Under this treaty both the countries 
agreed to reduce treaties on the goods produced by them. Consequent 
upon this policy, British cotton, woollen goods and cutlery were 
admitted into France at reduced rate and French silk, wine and olive 
oil were given similar facilities in England. But this commercial 
treaty became a dead letter when both the countries fell out after the 
outbreak of the French Revolution. 

Pitt'a India Act {1784) 

For increasing England’s control over the Indian affairs, Pitt 
passed an Act in 1784 that was known as Pitt’s India Act. Under 
this Act, a Board of Control was established in London to control the 
political affairs of India, leaving the East India Company to deal with 
the commercial matters. 

Canada Act {1791) 

Pitt found many loyalists of the English government preferring 
to settle in Canada than to remain in Independent United States of 
America. But in Canada there were many French settlers. So the 
Settlement of the Englishmen in the midst of the French settlers led 
to frequent quarrels among themselves. Pitt in order to bring a 
remedy passed the Canada Act iii 1791 by which Canada was divided 
into Lower and Upper Canada on the basis of the French and English 
pq>ulation. Each part had its own Governor and Legislative 
Assembly. Thus both the French and the English obtained adequate 
scope to prosper in their own spheres. This arrangement satisfied both 
the peoples. 



tinder l^tt's admittistmtion, be^n the first English settlemsit in 
*nie American cobnioi were used as the penal ccdonies 
&r ibc convlos for a pretty long time. But with the loss of the colo* 
nxes a penal settlement was of great necessity. By this time Captain 
Cook had already explored Australia in 1763-69 and Pitt utilised it as 
the p<mal colony in 1788. 

Parliamentary Reforms 

Pitt was well aware of the corruption that was prevalent in 
parliamentary system. So he tried to bring parliamentary reforms. 
With tins end in view he introduced a reform bill in 1785, under 
which he proposed to abolish 36 rotten boroughs. In their places 
he intended to create 72 seats to represent large towns. But thb bill 
was ddeated in the House of Commons. Thus Pitt as a peace 
minister contributed his best to the well-being of the Englishmen. 

Meanwhile Europe lay on the threshold of one of the greatest re¬ 
volutions in all history. It was the French Revolution. It deeply 
affected entire Europe and England was no exception to it. 

ENGLAND AND THE FRENCH REVOLUTION (1789) 

In 1789 an unprecedented political agitation broke out in 
France. That was the French Revolution. This Revolution was one 
of the cardinal events in human history. It changed the course of 
the history of France and of the world as well by offering a serious 
challenge to the abuses of tyrannical monarchy. The political found¬ 
ation of Europe was foundered on the rock of the French Revolution 
and a new Europe was born. So in many respects the French Revo¬ 
lution was a landmark for many generations. The echo of such a 
worUkahaking revolution did of course spread to the not far away 
land of England. 

Goorsa of Eveata (l789-> 1794) 

The French Revolution was staged against Louis XVI, the 
weak and despotic monarch, and against the aristocrats—the clergy 
and the nobles. 

In Frantte there was a States G«Kral, a sort of national Parlia* 
tnent like that of England. Bm it had not met imr the last 173 years. 
So on peoples* demand the king smmnoned it. It na^ cm 5 May, 
1789 SI Versailles, ten miles away from Burn. The meeting id* States 
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cpBin!ited U into the Nattonal Aatamhly. Thea they hasufoed a 
vigoious attack oa the king and the {wtvU^ed dait* The French 
ca]»tal« Paris, was from packed with thousands c^sturvii^ peasants who 
asaemhled tl^re to bread from tl» long. Bondsnf niffians^ai^ hcadi- 

gans joined them with knotted sdeks. It was a day for pc^tical 
orattny. A layman of the past became a poiidcian of the present. 
The starving thousands entered the city, looted bakeries, plunderd the 
gunshops and secured many kinds of lethal weapons. Then they 
appeared like vandals at the gate of the fort of Bastille to storm it. 
This fort had been used as the royal prison and as such it seemed to 
many as a veritable symbol of royal despotism. Ihe fort .fell on 14 July, 
1789. It was no doubt one of the most dramatic events of the revolu* 
tionary history and the fourteenth July, the date of its fall, was a red 
letter day of France^ Then in the month of October, the poverty* 
stricken women of France went in a procession to Versailles where 
the royal family was staying. They surrounded the palace, forcibly 
enter^ into it and got the king, the queen and'their children out of it, 
The French royal iamily left Versailles and left it for good. It was a 
go of no return. So it has been called as *‘funeral march of the old 
monarchy.” The riots occurred ail over the country. Many nobles 
died at the hands of violent mob. The whole of France resembled a 
house on fire. Meanwhile the National Assembly set up a new 
government and abolished the privileges of the upper classes. The 
most important work of the revolutionaries was heralded in the pro¬ 
clamation of the Rights of man and the citizens on 12 August, 1789. 
They proclaimed, “for all men, for all times, for every country and 
as an example to the whole world, that all men being bom equal 
should have equal rights”. This proclamation can be ranked with 
the Magna Carta of England. Further, a new constitution was 
framed. The king was to adopt the title “King of the French” and 
not the king of France. 

Meanwhile the nobles in large number left France and with the 
help of their leader, the king’s own brother—the Count of Artois— 
started a perpetual agitation to regain their privileges as far as possible. 
They were called the emigree nobles. In their connivance on 20 
June, I^uis XVI and his queen Marie Antoinette mth thrir child¬ 
ren ^ from the capital in a carriage. But they were caught and 
arrmt^ on the way. The unfortunate couple were lm>ught bade to 
Buss in a long procession of street boys, jokers and dandng xnob: 
They mocked at them, tluew insults end jdtes d* every kind, tn those 
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d»yi^ ymiag ^een loolced 20 yean dder. Her ih^ 

tvnteii wbkelike the hair dm Mvrxity-year«old viroinaii. Next day the 
Asiettibly suspended the king from his i^nctkms. From that moment 
amnttrdiy was doomed. On 30 September, 1791 the National Assemby 
ended its sesskm and in its place die Legislative Assembly came into 
beiiq(. 

With the march of days events in France and in Europe as well 
moved apace. The Revolution no longer remained an event of 
France alone. Gradually foreign powers like England, Prussia, 
Austria, Spain, Russia, Sweden intervened in the affitirs of France. 
The Revolutionary France was involved in a war against the Euro* 
pean powers. The French saw merely a military parade of combined 
army of the foreign powers. The defeat and humiliation of France 
led the king towards his graveyard. The deputies of the Legislative 
Assembly voted the suspension of the king from his office. Mean¬ 
while in September, 1792, the Austrians and Prussians invaded 
France, and captured many of the fortresses. To stop their action 
the panic-stricken people under the leadership of Danton executed 
king’s near and dear ones, nobles, priests and aristocrats. This was 
called the September massacre. 

Then the Legislative Assembly was dissolved and the National 
Convention met on September 21,1792. Robespierre, the leader of 
the Jacobin party, became the hero of the hour. The Jacobins 
demanded the king’s head. On 21 January, 1793, the king Louis 
XVI was executed. His execution was both a crime and a blunder. 

However, from July 1793 to that of 1794 the Jacobin leaders 
e.<tablished a reign of terrorism. All through the months the French 
people saw only the tragic processions of many pale-faced great men 
of France carried to the scafibld. That period is called the ‘Reign of 
Terror’. So sensational and bloody was the period that many writers 
have rightly described that the cardinal principles of the Revolution, 
“liberty, equality and fraternity”, were submeiged in a veritable ocean 
of blood. Then came the turn of Robespierre, the inaugurator of 
the Reign of Terror. When he sowed the wind, he was bound to 
reap the whirlwind. In July 1794 Robespierre along with 92 of his 
followers was executed. With his execution the French Revolution 
came to an ei^. 

IsB^ct of the FrcBcli Rcvolntioa on the Erglleli Politice 

Coming at a moment when the tide of the political rdbrm in 
England was movii^ fast, French Revolution, with its ickas and 
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ideals, quickened die political liHe^of Bdtain. An event so momenioiig, 
it was bound to have a tremeadoca sBl|)act on the diOQg^ iud 
actions of English pec^le. 

England*8 sympaihaic attUuk Uwardt ike Bemhiium 

In the beginning the events of the French Revolution were 
greeted with feelings of delight by a laige section of the English men. 
They sympathised the cause of the downtrodden French v^iose 
miseries knew no bounds under the intolerable despotism c£ the idag, 
the nobles and the clergy. Its cardinal principles like liberty, equaUty 
and fraternity proclaimed in the Declaration of Rights of Man appea* 
led greatly to many Englishmen and particularly to the youi^^ 
generation. A group of young poets like WordswOrth and Coleridge 
glorified the Revolution in their writings as the dawn of new era of 
freedom and happiness. The Whigs welcomed the Revolution and 
they took pride in comparing the French Revolution with their own 
Glorious Revolution of 1688. When their chief leader, Fox, heard of 
the fall of Bastille he remarked, “How much the greatest event it 
is in the history of the world and how much the best'*. Pitt, the 
Younger, who had earlier established commercial treaty with France, 
approved of the Revolution with tremendous enthusiasm. The old 
Parliamentary reformers whose hopes lay buried in disappointment 
became vigorously active in their ef^ts. The society for constitutional 
reformation that was founded to advocate Parliamentary reforms came 
into its life again. Other societies having the same end in view nude 
their mushroom growth. The Society of Friends of the people was 
one that was founded in 1792 to take up the cause of the pai'Iiamen- 
tary reform. It was an aristocratic body of Whigs and Charles Grey 
was its founder. The next institution of this kind was the London 
Corresponding Society which was founded in 1792 at the initiative of 
Thomas Hardy, a shoe*maker in Picadelly. Thus, the French 
Revolution helped in stimulating the parliamentary refornu in 
England. A real awakening in English politics like of which England 
had never known before was noticed. Further akin to the revolutio¬ 
nary political clubs in France, one London Revolutionary Society 
was cstablidted in 1789 to spread revolutionary attitude throughou 
the length and breadth of England. This society sent a letter of 
con^tulation to the National Assembly. 

EngUmi** reactionary attitude tawarda the BevolutUm 

Towards 1791, came a turn in the tide. The British mail 
icactionary to the French Revolution. For this change in 
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• ttki K kt, tiMo ftfilWf MWfe oMiloly reipotiiiUe. Fust, ifae Fnendi 
iwt<*d of wdrfring the grievmneet of the poor, grew 
siWctt aiMd dettrttctive. Aaardiy in France beecme order ^thedey. 
The inddeati like September nuumcre, dm execution of the French 
hhig; Louis XVI, the blood*died and terror filled the minds of the 
Bn g M i h people awe, indignation and hatred. So the people 
fcmc a me panic-itricfcen at these dreadful incidents. 

Secondly, Burke's book 'Reflections on the French Revolution* 
putdished towards the end of 1790 exercised profound influence on 
people's mind. It was one of the most pow^ul and mcxnentous 
pioM of Uterature ever published in England. In his book he 
painted the Revolution in France as an European catasrophe, a positive 
eviL He expressed his condemnation of the acts and consequences of 
die Revolution and pleaded for a vigorous opposition to France. He 
prophesed that the lUtimate result of the Revolution would be anarchy 
and military dictatordiip. His prediction %vas found to be true. 
Burke's book had immense circulati<m all over England. To coun¬ 
teract the influences of Burke, one Thomas Paine published a book in 
1791,'Rig^ of Man* in which he made an attempt to mould the 
Briddi ofonion in fovour of the Revolution. Speaking in its favour 
he wrote that the people of the country had the right to choose or alter 
the Government as they liked. However, what Burke said %vas soon 
found in the heart and on the lips of governing class of Great Britain. 
All those flimors made England reactionary to the Revolutionaries. 
Whmi die bulk of the nation developed an attitude of violent hatred of 
die French ideas, the hope of the refcMrmers nipped in the bud. So 
die Tttsogk Revidution largely arrested the progress of promising 
niovement of political reforms in England till 1830. 

Bai^aud^a War with Ravuivtioaary France (1793—1801) 

Towards 1793 when the French Revolution was in progress, 
Eflcland was invedved in a war with her traditional enemy, France. 
The cauMi of dns war were not for to seek. 


(1) The political writings of Burke made England reactionary 
to the revohitkmaries. 

Then, the Sqnember atrocities, the execution of Louis XVI, 
the vfoknt during the Reign of Terror horrified and 

ahumed the public fieeliagt in England and caused In her people 
"yfoteMtlmindlowaidithe Revohnioiisry Fitance. 
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{Sj TIms F|<aicli Goavattum prodau&edl in 17£^ tlwt Fmidi 
would extend thdr support «>«ny natkm dwt would for its 
liberty andli^ in dedsrsdtm of wsr agsiast their extsdt^|p |pvr^ 
molt or sny of the European monarch*. This decbuntion sdd»i fim 
to the rising Same of the hatred of the Englishmen towards the.^ 
Freaich. 

(4) To all this, yms added the threatenii^ of France to invade 
Holland that was guaranteed neutrality by both England and France 
in the Treaty ot Utrecht. Ei^land now realised that her own fmtune 
was greatly wedded to that of Holland and, therefore, she wanted to 
protect her team French invasbn at any cost. 

(5) Further, under the same 'treaty both the powers agreed not 
to make the river Scheldt open to trade. But in defiance of the 
treaty France now declared the river open. Both these decrees 
offended England. The Frendi ambassad<H' was expelled ihnii 
England. But with all these {xovocations, Pitt was not in favour oi 
war that would entail heavy expenditure .and loss of precious lives. 
So the English government under his guidance decided not to take a 
plunge into the war. But in 1793, the Convention in France declared 
war on England. So a war with France became inevitable. France 
was already at war with the first coalition of European powers, con¬ 
sisting of Prussia, Austria, Holland, Spain, Sardinia and Sweden and! 
Eitgland was bound to join with them. Pitt expected that by taking 
few of the towns in a couple of campaigns he would drive France, to- 
her knees. But the matter moved far beyond his expectations. 
The expedition was never so brief and the war continued for eight- 
years. 

Achievementa of Pitt, the Younger^ In the War widi Revoln- 
tUmary France 

Pitt as war minister—*the pilot who weathered the storm* 

the outbreak of the war against the Revolutionary France, 
opened a new chapter in die career of Pitt, the Younger, as FSrime 
Minister. He proved to be the guiding spirit in England during the 
eventful days of the strii^le. It is said that Pitt “was the pilot who^ 
weathered the storm of the Froich Revolution*'. To fiice the war 
with ease, he adopted certain measures in domestic affiurs. 

PUTS DOMESTIC POLICY SINCE THE OUTBREAK OF 
THE REVOLUTION IN FRANCE 

HU repressise measnrss 

The outbreak of the war wfeh Fnmce led Pkt to a 
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«fco««km in domestic ai&irsiothat die revolutionary tendencies 
would be checked. Ail types of political and social improvements in 
Inland were brought to an end. When he was accused of arresting 
dm pretest of political reforms, one contempemiry giving; proteetkm 
10 Pitt remarked: “one cannot repair one’s house in hurricane”. The 
revoludonary societies and clubs, founded in England, were put 
down and orders were passed to arrest their m^bers. In 1794, the 
Habeas Corpus Act that granted liberty to the Englishmen was 
suspended. The government spies were engaged to go to different 
parts of the country to furnish the aedvities of the members of the 
societies. On the report of the spies, many persons were severely 
punished. In 1795, series of repressive Acts were passed. Public 
meetings without the licence of the magistrates were forbidden. 
Press was .controlled and cheap newspapers were suppressed. All 
writings, and speeches against the government were made punishable 
by the Treasonable Practice Act of 1795. The Combination Act was 
passed, forbidding the working class people to form trade unions, 
lest those unions might turn revolutionary. Thus, Pitt’s earlier 
promise of reforms lay dead and buried. 

BiB financial policy 

Pitt’s genius as a financier deserted him as soon as he came under 
the spell of the war. To finance the war, he had to find out the 
measures. He continued the operation of the sinking fund. The 
cmnaiercial treaty that hvis signed with France was now suspended. 
Pitt followed the policy of borrowing money, on the payment of high 
intereti: rather than increasing the taxation. And this policy left the 
nation far more overburdened with debt than it wa^ necessary. Thus 
Pitt’s financial measures were based on faulty conceptions, for which 
he was put to abject criticism. Again, Pitt did little to improve the 
army orgaaimtion or train more and more paople so that campaign 
after campaign might have been undertaken with undiminished 
strength. 


JHU and Ae srtnfs of ike war 

Almost tiuou^out the course of the war, Pitt conducted the 
operations with the help of his able lieutenant, Dundas, who was the 
Ooionial and Efome ScMoetary of England. It was his plan to join 
with Che first coalition in order to give more dreadful an opposition 
to l^tance. England became the paymistress of the coalition. Heavy 
aauaystt of money urassent to the Allies. 
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In j 793, England launched an atia^ on Toidoa, a great pent 
of France. But she failed to captiue the port Tlw Ei^glub f<»cee 
had to withdraw. Then they made a siege on Dunkirk. This too 
ended in colossal fiiilure. At sea, Piit completely tailed to rcahv 
the importance of preventing the French firom using their sea power 
and therefore nothing he did in blockadioff the French ports. Hence 
England met reverses in the campaigns. But Pitt was not the man 
to sit at rest, although France’s appetite for conquests was fed by a 
series of conquests. 

In 1794, Pitt selected an able commander, Lord Howe, to 
destroy the French ships carrying grain for them. He defeated the 
French, although the cornships slipped from the notice of the English. 
Then the torrent of conquests grew in volume and rapidity. Taking 
the advantage of the repeated failure of the English, the French 
attacked the British in Ireland. But the wind prevented the progress 
of the French and they retired. 

Dissolution of the First CoalUion und isoUUion of Great Britain {1797) 

France, meanwhile, tried to dissolve the coalition and she 
succeeded in that. She made an alliance with Spain, Prussia, 
Austria and Russia. So England was isolated and left alone to deid 
with the enemy in 1797. This was the most dangerous year (at 
England. In this darkest year, Pitt kept the morals of the nation 
high. Happily at this time, the supreme naval genius of Nelson at 
last got irs chance to be displayed. This year Nelson brought about 
the first complete victory of England at Cape St. Vincent. 

Mutiny in the Navy 

At this critical hour, a great mutiny in the English fleet took 
place at the mouth of the river Thames. Wretched food, extreme 
hardship, irregular and low pay caused thb mutiny. Pitt sent Lord 
Howe to investigate into the matter for redressing their grievances, 
but the government did nothing to bring a comprombe. The mutiny,, 
on the other hand, was cruelly suppressed. 

England's victory over (he Dutch esmpaign 

In the meantime England under Pitt’s guidance wanted to- 
prevent the Dutch from joining with the French. Admiral Duncan^ 
was sent to deal with them. In the grand battle at Camperdown, the 
Dutch were defeated. 



The war dien diilted to Medttoni^^ In 171^, the Frendi 
<!OiBttiandar Hepttom ccniceived ui idea that ^ best way to strike 
Jit England was to attadc the foundation of the oversea trade of 
Brid^. For tto reason he planned to doge Malta and Egypt. Malta 
was conquered. Then Napoleon landed in Egypt. Nelson was sent 
40 0ght i^th the Frendi. Thus the sufneme genius of sea i^fare. 
Kelson, came to the front to iig^t with Napoleon, the supreme genius 
4^ land warfare. Ndsonmet the French in ihc battle of Nile in 
1798. Eleven out of the thirteen French ships were captured. It 
was indeed a piece td* brilliant victory on the part of England. The 
battle of Nile established British naval supremacy in Mediterranean. 

iPhe formation cf the 8eamd Coalition offain^ France (27S9) and its 
Elapse ( 2801 ) 

In 1798, the second coalition was formed in which England, 
Austria, Russia, Turkey and Naples remained as members. This 
time, too, England played the role of the paymistress. The coalition 
army proceeded ahead, captured Minorca, blockaded Malta and 
won a series of successes. Meanwhile the Russians and Austrians 
quarrelled among themselves and consequent upon this quarrel, 
Rusria withdrew from this coalition. The Austrians were severely 
beaten by the French commander Napoleon in 1800 in one of the 
bloodiest battles of the time, the battle of Marengo. And then they 
sued a peace in 1801. 

Now the only power, Great Britain remained when the second 
coalition foiled. At the gravest hour of national crisis, Pitt resigned 
in 1801 and his place was taken by Addington, highly incompetent 
a minister. 

JSemwid svcceee of EtigJottd and the Peace of Amkne (1802) 

With the march of time, no proq>ect of getting decisive victory 
on the either side was noticed. Moreover, England and France 
grew weary of war. So both sides attempted for peace and treaty of 
Armens was signed in 1802. Under this treaty Great Britain»gave up 
all her conqumts except Ceylon and Trinidad while France retained 
the country which is now called Belgium and Rhine Frontier. 
‘‘This is no ordinary peace”, remarked Prime Minister Addington, 
put a genmne reconciliatkm between the two first nations of 
the world*\ “But it wis a pea«”, expressed Sheridon, which 


evoy cm watgbd mad ao one was proad of.** 1M!di dim aoBcldilaa 
at tftafiy £a^aad*s war with Itevoliitk»mnr Fiaaoe mmaim to aa sad. 

^ eoMSM tils BHUthfmhin 

In die war with Revoludoaary France, En^uid&Sedtoacl^eve 
success and that was due to sevml causes. 

First, the Allies had no oompaon aim for whidi dieyoonld 
hardly make a jdlnt advance. Each was desirous of securing fitunier 
fortresses. On the other hand, the Frmidh fought in the Wrugg^ of 
their very existence and therefixe they worked miracles and astounded 
the world by her unique national spirit and superior miUtary over-, 
tures. The French generals were v^l-chosen. Severe actions were 
taken against those who failed to achieve success. Some were 
dismissed and some guillotined. In England the soldiers were not 
fairly selected. It was an army of *camp-followers'. Tlie officers 
and men were untrained, many of them did not know how to 
■iire a shot. The arrangement for tramport and hospitals was badly 
planned. 

Secondly, Pitt himself was no less responsible for the failure. 
He was no equal to his father as a war mimster. Gnnpantivtiy 
he was poor as a campaigner, incompetent as a strategist. It was 
he who was largely responsible for the army that was inadequately 
equipped and badly planned. He could prevent no coiruptkm in 
the war department as a result of which proper selection of ccmi- 
manders and proper* utilisation of available resources could not take 
place. 

However, with all the shadow of disasters and defeats that 
fell on England during the war with Revolutionary France, Pitt for 
his indomitable courage and tremendous self-confidrace could weather 
the storm that was caused by the French Revolution. He made 
many things in a better way. As the minister he was reqxmstble 
for the conduct df the war against France. Though he iras not grea^ 
but he was quite befitting to the occasion. 

ffia Death 

I^ towards 1806 foil criticidly ill. Excessive work and u^ 
duappoantment made his ailment fatal. After leadiiqf aa evenffiil 
career he breathed his last in 1806 at the age of 46. At the time of 
Im detttfa, his la^ words were: ^My country, how 1 leave say 
country r* 
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4a Batlaiate of Pitt tlio Totwfer 


Tlitif the finest flower in the gankn of England faded away 
l»a the firagrance remained as fmh as evtx. Coming to the political 
fife at the green a^ of twenty*finir Pitt had been the Prime Minister 
Ibr nearly half of the years of his short life. To the great surprise of 
many, Iw could prove that ‘he was not a school boy to whom the 
kiiqpiom has been trusted’, but “pilot who weathered the storm of 
the French Revolution*. His financial policy while the country was 
at peace had been certainly admirable, though in time of the French 
revolutionary war, it was fiir from being successful. As a reformer he 
had his laudable ideas, though much of his ideas could not be trans¬ 
lated into action. As a war minister, he was not so great as was his 
father. 


Yet, bom under a lucky star, Pitt in the list of the grcatmcn 
in English history, occupies no small a place. His greatness lay in 
his character that was free from the vices in his ideals, which w'crc 
quite high. He had contempt for the corruptions of the time. Like 
his father, he was an idealist and a practical man, though in his 
wivocacy of free trade and parliamentary reforms he was far in 
advance of the nation. It was he who created the Tory party and 
accepted the modern and progressive ideas as its tenets. 

On the whole, Pitt by the sweat of his brow reconstructed 
the finances of the country, restored its prestige at home and * ’ 

rebuilt a new British empire on the ruins of the old, modernise an 
secured the governments of Canada and India. 


ENGLAND AND THE NAPOLEONIC WAR ( 1803 — 1815 ) 

Napoleon is one among those illustrious men in history who 
blossmned out of dust into glory and rose to the highest pinnace 
of celeb*ity by dint of their courage, ability and resourccfulnws. 
Bom in the small island of Corsica on 15 August, 1769 in * ® 

but not well-to-do family, he rose to prominence, passing through 

various trials and vicissitudes of fortune. With the appointmen o 
Napoleon as a general in the French army in 1796, the voung man o 

twenty-seven springs got the chance to show the cahbre of which he 

was made. His masterly skill in the art of warfare, ^utc 

ship and boundless energy made everybody spclltound. Soldi . 

officers ofaU ranks and generals accepted him as ^ir 

and they risked their lives in achieving sw^ in Ac tecA o ^ 
ytof rifa^^tedjprain 1^, he stood at the helm of the affiurs 
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&nperor of France. He remained in power as such far a period d* 
eleven years. This period frofn 1804 to 1815 was <^led tim 
Napolecmic Era, It is during this period that he was the central 
and dominating figure around whom nmed all the events of Emope. 
The history of Napoleon became the hi^ory of mankind. 

Eaglaad*! part in the Napoletmle (1803-1815) 

The Napoleonic Era was dominated by the classic fight between 
the sea power directed by England and land jtowcr commanded by 
Napoleon. Dr. Holland Rose, the eminent biographer of Napoleon, 
has described the war between England apd France as “the greatest 
event of the century”. It was England which played a prominent 
role in bringing the fall of Napoleon. 

The Renewal of War with England (1803) 

Causes 

Napoleon pulled do wn all the potential powers of Europe under 
his feet, but only one power, England, remained beyond his control. 
She built opposition, made coalitions to make Napoleon’s power dim. 
Hence Napoleon day in and day out thought of crushing her and the 
war with England was renewed. The Peace of Amiens that was 
signed between England and France remained hardly as a truce and 
put practically no check on the French scheme of conquest 

In violation of the peace treaty, Napoleon marched the French 
armies and annexed one state after another with the French empire. 
But England had always been opposed to the French expansion along 
the English channel as she considered it as an indirect attack on her 
commerce—the very breatii of her lift. 

Meanwhile England issued order to exclude the British goods 
from the French ports with a view to developing the industries of 
France and diminishing that of England. 

Further, France planned an expedition to India and Turkey. 
England was surpnsed to know this plan. As against these aggressive 
steps bf Nap)oleon, England refused to evacuate Malta as she promised 
to do in the Peace of Amiens. So opportunity-s«ker Napoleon accused 
England of violating the treaty of Amiens and insisted her to give 
Malta as promised earlier. Thus, the Treaty of Amiens vna thrown 
to fire and on 8 May, 1803 war was renewed between England and 
France. 



lightaiag qmd, Napoleoii Kbed Hanover in Northern 
OenMany, a hereditary poMcsiion of the Engliih Idog. He dedaied 
the long coait of England clMed to Englub trade. In the meantime he 
ftaited elaborate preparationt for an invasion of England. 

This Mas certainly a &teful year for England. SIms kept no 
itone unturned to prepare for a national defence. Volunteers in large 
number were recruited, guns mounted, troops stationed along the 
coast. In every town and country the entire population was seen 
exercising for war every morning. All these she did for defence. 

Tht Third Coalition and England 

But for offence. England here again played the proverbial role 
of a coalition maker. Thanks to the destiny of England that in* this 
critical hour, Pitt again came as the Prime Minister and it was he who 
wu the chief architect of the third coalition of the European powers 
against Napoleon. England, Austria, Russia and Sweden became its 
members. Napoleon took no step to avert the war with the third 
coalition, rather he fanned the fire of discord. Hence war begam. 

Tfa/olpar {1805) 

Napoleon’s campaign was to open with the invasion of England 
but his scheme was nipped in the bud when the British navy seized 
the French fleets. For long 18 months the two armed opponents stood 
face to face across the English channel. In the meantime Spain made 
an alliance with Napol«>n and combined Franco*Spanisb fleets stood 
at Trafalgar under the command of the French admiral, Villeneuve. 
The tvrit of Fate was different. The reputed British admiral Nelson 
completely destroyed the combined Franco*Spanish fleets on 20 
October, 1805. Nelson died fighting in the battle like a hero. 
England was thus narrowly saved from an invasion. She acquired 
almost unchallenged supremacy of the sea. So to the ultimate fall of 
Napoleon, Trafolgar rendered much. 

Napolron after Trafalgar 

Napoleon was not the man to be unnerved so soon. He wanted 
to be a master conqueror like Charlemagne. Battle after'battle 
ensued. He swiftly led a campaign against Austria and defeated 
her in a decisive battle at Austerlitz on 2 December, 1805. Next 
year he defeated the Prusriansin the battle (ff Jena. In 1807 he 
won a ^lendid victcay over the Russians at Friedland. Entire 
contineat except England lay at Napoleon’s feet. He was now at 



of hU power w»i at the irommU of b» finite Ni^pole^ 
dwB turned to Burn in ikat pride of hit power. it it aaid 
pr^ goes before a foO and he ytm no excq>tkm to it. It now 
remained to be teen. 

Tim Con rinwit a l S y a t en a t 

Tin proud existence of the independent England had reminded 
Napoleon repeatedly that he was not yet the uncEsputed matter over 
the west. There remained England and only England beyond his 
gnp. But the power>drunk Napoleon would not spare her and die 
had to accept his suzerainty by hook or by crook. The battle of 
Trafalgar made Napoleon afraid of defeating her in the battlefield. 
So he sought to bring England under his control by any other indi* 
rect means. Hence was engineered si novel typ)c of warfore called 
Continental System or Continental Blockade. 

Napoleon considered the English as a nation of shopkeepers. 
England’s power lay in her wealth which came from her factories 
and her trade. And all her colonies, which spread all over the globe, 
were feeding the necessary raw materials to the factory, so that she 
could send the finished products to different markets of the world. If 
the connection with these colonies would be cut, the trade would be 
prevented and the markets would be closed. Then her trade and 
commerce would meet an inevitable ruin. Manufacturers would be 
naturally forced to shut down their factories and the workers and 
commercial classes being thrown out of their work would face starva¬ 
tion. Consequently they would raise a standard of revolt against 
their government. They would put pressure on the English govern¬ 
ment to conclude peace with. Napoleon. When this was done, 
Napoleon’s plan would be achieved. 

This economic warfare Napoleon launched through the Decree 
issued at Berlin in 1806. Under thb decree, he forbade the natioiu 
of Europe to trade with foitain orvrith any of her colonies. Further 
he orda’ed the confiscadon and destruction of all English goods 
found anywhere either in France or in any of her sdlied countries. 
No ship coming from England or her colonies should be admitted 
to the French or to their allied ports. To this England rejidied 

the famous ‘Orders in Council’ which forbade all trade whh the 

» _ 

ports of France and of her allies. Thus a square issue was squarely 
jmned. Then to make his policy successful in destroying Es^iifo 
pro^erity and |x>wer, Napoleon wanted to apjdy it evoywhere and 
constantly. The endre continent of Europe must lm soUed agrinit 
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English goods and no leak vk^s to be tolerated. For this he appoii^ 
an aarmy of ctntoms officials. This was in brief his continental 
system. 

Fatal eom^uenees of the Continental System 

To great misfortune of Napoleon, his continental system brought 
in its train multitudes of fatal consequences. The main tide of 
events swung the other Way. Instead of annihilating the prosperity 
of England, it proved more injurious and fatal to himself. For 
about six years the war with England was fought w’ith the weapons of 
trade and it was finally closed bringing the fall of Napoleon. 

Napoleon failed miserably to enforce the system uniformly 
throughout the continent as it was physically impossible. In many 
cases, the customs officials resorted to bribery and smuggling. Many 
English traders smuggled British goods when and svhere they could. 
In Europe the trade declined and unemployment spread in quick 
succession. When this policy affected the merchant class of Europe 
most, they played a great part in rousing nationalist movements m 
their respective countries against Napoleon and that dug his grave. 
Even in France this system caused so much hardship and loss to 
middle and lower class people that the French developed hatred 
towards Napoleon and his rule. Further, the very idea that the 
European continent must be sealed against English goods and there 
should, be no leak anywhere through which English goods would^ enter 
into those lands led Napoleon to launch a policy of systematic and 
widespread aggression upon other countries. As some countri« 
accepted and some did not, Napoleon involved himself in a chain 
of costly wars, resulting in enormous loss of his men and money. His 
fatal misadventures in Portugal, Spain and Russia were remarkable. 

Thus the continental system of Napoleon acted as a boomerang. 
It proved to be a great political blunder which drove the first nail 
into the coffin of his empire. 

Hm Penintolar War 

(The War with Portugal and Spain) 

The Peninsular War, the war with Portugal and, Spain was the 
outcome of Napoleon’s continental system. This war |woved to be 
a Napoleon’s sore neva: to be h<»led. It led to dig a frit for himself. 

Napoleon adeed Portugal to accq>t the continental system. But 
the rsriuied to oomflly with his demand. Hence the French 
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armies invaded Pottuga!. Then he cast his covetous eyes <m Spain.‘ 
Taking the advantage of a family quarrel between the Ung of Spain, 
Charles IV and hii son Ferdinand over the Spanish crown, Napoleon 
forced both to abdicate the throne in favour of bis broths, Joseph 
Bonaparte. The remqval of the royal family and enthronement of his 
brother in Spain caused in the minds of Spaniards terrible hatred 
towards Napoleon. They saw in him a thief of the meanest nature, 
a scoundrel of the first water and a devil incarnate. For them, the 
French rule was harsh and under them their liberty and equality 
proved to be mirages. So they met him in a war. England took up 
the cause of the Spaniards and the war began in 1808. 

Napoleon faced in Spain an opposition, different in kind and 
quality from any he had met till then. On previous occasions he had 
waged war with the kings and their armies and not with a nation, 
inspired and resolved to prefer death than to suffer the loss of 
independence. 

The Spaniards launched a peculiar type of warfare. They were 
poor and their armies were not fully equipped for which they fought 
as guerillas in small groups. In 1808 at Baylen the French armies 
were caught. There the world was amazed to see the pitiable sight 
of the defeat of French army that was so well-organised and so well- 
trsuned. The English forces too inflicted a crushing defeat on the 
French army at Vimeiro. 

Thus, the Peninsular War made Napoleon's star dim. He once 
remarked, ‘Tt is this Spanish aflair which ruined me”. 

But that was not all. 

The RevoUe/AuHria 

Inspired by the national' rising in Spain, the Austrians, in order 
to avenge the humiliations, declared a war against Napoleon. In 1809 
the Austrians met him in five battles. They were decisively defeated 
but those battles considerably drained out the resources of 
Napoleon. 

Nmpoleooi^a Raaaian Gampaiga (1B12) 

The continental system of Napoleon led him to his disastrom 
Rusuan capaign. The enforcenoent of this system caused im« 
mense hard^Ip to the Russians. So in 1810, the Gzar issued an 
edict withdrawing his support from the continental system. Napotoon 
with the largest army of over iudf a million—an army of *iwenty 
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iuiti«Nit*<-^iiivaded Runia in 18t0. At Borodino tool; place one of the 
MoodiMt hatdes between the French and Rtwtam. The Riusians 
were defeated but die Frendi loit 30,000 mm. llien Napoleon en- 
towd Moscow. After staying Ibr a mtmth. he mdered reneat. So 
began one of the most tragic marches in history. 100.000 armies 
suffered indescribable faurdship for continuous downpour of rain, 
fttfibcating clouds of dust and appalling hunger. The rigours of the 
Russim sdnter made then miseries worst miserable. The sick, the 
wounded, the exhauned filled the ho^itals. The retreat bemrae a 
roid, the rout, a dtsasmr. Out of the grand army only a few thou* 
sands remained to tell the tale of their tragic experiences. 

Thus, the Russian campaign was a rignificant act of Napoleon's 
play. It caused a big crack in the edifice of his empire. After that 
ill-feted campaign the laureled hero lost the charm of his victorious 
careo* and no longer he remained as a menace to his foes. Soon 
he was encircled by them after forming the fourth coalition. 

The War of LfiseratUm (1813) 

The Fourth CotUUion 

The disaster of the Moscow campaign led the Europeans to form 
the fourth coalition against Napoleon. England, Russia, Prussia, 
Sweden, Austria signed it. A decisive three years' battle that was 
called'the War of Liberation* or the 'Battle of Nations' was fought. 
The worn-out French army could not stand against the fresh and 
superior fixces. The Allies won a landslide victory at Leipzeg. With 
the defeat at Leipzeg the Continental System of Napoleon perished. 

But so great was his military genius and so stiOng was his will 
that Napoleon refused to submit when the Allies ofifered him peace. 
So in 1S14 the powers of the fourth coalition invaded France. The 
camp a i gn was brief and Napoleon was outnumbered by th<; Allied 
troops. On 30th March, 1814 Paris fell. The vast edifice of Na^- 
leon collapsed. Napoleon was compelled to abdicate the throne of 
France unoonditmnally. But he was to retain the title of Emperor 
and to rule over Elba, an Island that was 19 miles long and 6 
wide. Napoleon, kissing the flag of France, amid the tear of his 
soldlem 1^ France. There was then no sparkle in his eye and no 
glow in his feoe. Many were finind standing speechlefs and motion- 
few. 

AAct sending Napoleon to Elba die four powers ■^giynl die first 
treaty bfPwis by wh^ Bourbon dynasty was r estore d to dm dttone 
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in dbc penon of Ixndi XVlIf . A ipcDitnl cometcii wm MimwKwwj 
tt Vienna to logttlate die idBurf of £ i^ ««««>«« 


Louis XVIII in France became highly unpopular. In the 
counteipait q£ the scene Napoleon ruled his minia ture kingdom at. 
Elba. The man who once controlled the whole continent of Europe 
could hardly remain satisfied. He decided to take a most dramatic 
and miraculous action of his life. He left the island with 12,000 
unarmed guards. When he entered into France he faced little oppo¬ 
sition and the peasants enthusia^cally welcomed him as their 
national hero. As the procession passed, the mountains called and 
valleys echoed. He marched towards the Royalists, the supporters of 
Louis XVIII. Before them he unbuttoned his grey coat and said, 
*‘Here I am ; you know me. If there b a soldier among you who 
wishes to shoot his emperor, let him do it’*. Oppositions melt^ away, 
the weapons dropped down from the hands of the troops. His namo 
again became familiar on the li|» of the French. Louis XVIII fled 
from France and Napoleon entered into the palace. The return 
from Elba has remained as one of the most memorable episodes in 
history. 

The Battle of Waterloo (1815) 

The Allies after sending Napoleon to Elba hoped that he was 
as good as dead and he would never return. But their hopes became 
a day-dream. When they heard of his dramatic escape from Elba, 
they closed their Congress, assembled together and renewed their 
alliances. They rushed hurriedly towards France. Wave after 
wave of soldiers poured in. The campaign was fought in Belgium with 
the English Genoral Wellington as the commander of the comlnned 
forces. In the famous field of Waterloo, on 18th June, 1815 he hdd 
his ground against the rqieated attacks of Napoleon. It was Napcdeon’s 
nxtieth and final Imttle. Towards the evening, with the setting of 
the sun, the sun of Napoleon set for ever. The classic %ht ended in 
victory fi>r the Allies. The denxMalised French army fted from the 
field. Napoleon himself wanted death but in vain. **I ou|^ to have 
died u Waterioo**, he said later, *'bitt the misftatue is diat vdien a 
num seeks death most, he cannot find it Mm were killed around 
me, but there was no bullet ibr me**. He then made an attempt to 
escape to the Unsttd Stales, but the Eng^idi soidim rentkred k im- 
pbssible. He was sent to the island of St. Helena in South Atlantic 
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Thus to the fidl of Napoleon, Engiand’s ooitfntNttkm 

wntheiM. 

Six yean after, on Sth Itay 1621, Napoleon died of cancer of 
thettomach at 52, leaving behind him a name to conjure with. Thui 
qune 'the dawn, the dnsk and his life passed away. With bis death 
passed away an illustrious conqueror, a distinguished ruler, a top- 
ranking general, an eminent statesman, a gifted man, a celebrated 
reibrmer and »reputed architect of modern Europe. He was morn 
than a flash across tk European sky; his career left lasting efft ts, 
some good and some bad. On the whole he has turned history into 
epic a^ politics into romance. He blossomed never to blush 
unseen. 






